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This  Toolkit  is  a guide  to  assessing  student  achievement  and 
making  students  partners  in  the  educational  enterprise  by  clearly  defining 
expectations  for  performance  and  letting  students  in  on  them.  It  is 
essentially  about  performance-based  instruction  and  the  role  of  student 
assessment  in  guiding  and  invigorating  practice.  This  volume,  Volume  I, 
contains  text  and  professional  development  training  activities  organized  into 
four  chapters.  The  first  chapter,  nStandards-Based  Assessment- -Nurturing 
Learning, M reviews  current  thinking  about  standards-based  instruction  and  the 
role  of  ongoing  assessment.  Chapter  2,  " Integrating  Assessment  with 

Instruction, " helps  the  reader  understand  the  various  ways  that  the 
development  and  use  of  assessment  can  affect  and  enhance  instruction.  The 
emphasis  is  on  performance  assessment.  Chapter  3,  "Designing  High  Quality 
Assessments, " provides  a summary  and  analysis  of  current  alternative 
assessment  efforts  and  when  to  use  various  designs.  In  Chapter  4,  "Grading 
and  Reporting--A  Closer  Look,"  why,  whether,  and  how  to  grade  students  is 
explored.  Each  chapter  contains  an  introduction  that  defines  its  goals,  an 
outline  of  content,  and  an  index  of  the  professional  development  activities 
included  in  the  chapter.  A written  section  presents  information  on  the 
concepts  and  ideas  in  the  chapter,  and  associated  professional  development 
activities  focus  on  implementing  these  concepts.  Volume  Two  contains  five 
appendixes  with  the  supplemental  resource  material  needed  for  various 
activities.  It  is  packaged  separately  because  the  same  material  may  be  used 
for  several  activities.  A version  of  the  Toolkit  on  CD-ROM  is  included  with 
Volume  I.  Volume  I contains  numerous  overheads.  (SLD) 
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: Toolkit9S' Table  of  Contents 


This  Table  of  Contents  probably  isn't  what  you  expect — it’s  not  a nice  list  of  all  major 
sections  with  page  numbers.  Since  each  section  of  Toolkit98  is  numbered  separately  (so  that 
it  is  easy  to  add,  delete,  and  move  material  around  without  having  to  renumber  the  whole 
thing),  this  Table  of  Contents  merely  provides  brief  descriptions  of  chapters,  activities,  and 
appendices.  The  Introduction  contains  information  on  how  to  find  what  you  want  in 
Toolkit98.  There  is  also  a table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 


Introduction:  Navigating  TooUdt9S 

This  chapter  covers  how  to  find  what  you  want  in  Toolkit98 — tabs,  footers,  chapter  content 
and  numbering,  appendices,  etc.  It  also  includes  Toolkit98  overview  information — target 
audience,  goals,  etc. 


Activity  Intro.  1 Toolkit98  Scavenger  Hunt 

Helps  users  to  learn  how  to  find  what  they  want  in  Toolkit98.  Time:  30-45  minutes 

Activity  Intro.2  Creating  an  Assessment  Vision:  Building  Our  Barn\ 

Assists  participants  to  understand  how  assessment  change  occurs  by  having  them  view 
the  necessary  components  of  change.  Time:  1 Vi  to  2 hours 


Chapter  1:  Standards-Based  Assessment— Nurturing  Learning 

This  is  the  "big  picture"  chapter — why  careful  attention  to  student  assessment  is  crucial  and 
how  assessment  activities  fit  into  and  support  other  current  changes  in  education.  It  can  also 
be  thought  of  as  the  "awareness"  chapter — introducing  basic  concepts,  exploring  current 
attitudes,  and  building  a vision  of  what  we  want  assessment  to  do  for  us. 

Activity  1.1  Changing  Assessment  Practices — What  Difference  Does  it  Make  for 

Students? 


This  activity  stimulates  thinking  and  discussion  among  teachers,  parents,  and  diverse 
communities  of  learners  about  why  assessment  practices  are  changing.  It  is  a good 
introductory  activity.  Time:  20-30  minutes 

Activity  1.2  Clear  Targets — What  Types  Are  These? 

In  this  activity,  participants  consider  different  types  of  learning  targets  for  students, 
having  a good  mix  of  targets,  and  ensuring  that  learning  targets  are  crystal  clear.  It  is 
an  intermediate  level  activity.  Time:  40-60  minutes 
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Activity  1.3  Post-it  Notes ™ 

This  activity  reviews  assessment  terminology  and  serves  as  a mixer.  It  uses  the 
glossary  in  Appendix  E,  and  is  a good  introductory  activity.  Time:  20  minutes 

Activity  1.4  Seeing  Wholes 

This  activity  emphasizes  the  connection  between  assessment,  curriculum,  and 
instruction.  It  is  a good  introductory  activity.  Time:  20  minutes 

Activity  1.5  Clapping  Hands 

Participants  play  the  part  of  assessors  and  assessees  to  explore  both  the  meaning  of 
quality  with  respect  to  alternative  assessment  and  why  we  all  should  care  about 
quality.  It  is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  of  study  about  assessment. 
Time:  75  minutes 

Activity  1.6  A Comparison  of  Multiple-Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment 

Participants  compare  a multiple-choice  test  to  an  alternative  assessment  that  attempts 
to  measure  the  same  skills,  and  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
approach.  This  is  an  introductory  level  activity  which  uses  assessment  samples  in 
Appendix  A.  Time:  30-60  minutes 

Activity  1.7  Target-Method  Match 

This  activity  introduces  assessment  methods,  and  gives  participants  practice  in 
matching  methods  to  learning  targets.  It  is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate 
level  of  study  about  assessment.  Time:  60-90  minutes 

Activity  1.8  Sam’s  Story:  Comprehensive  Assessment 

This  activity  illustrates  the  need  for  multiple  measures  of  student  achievement.  It  is  an 
introductory  level  activity.  Time:  45  minutes 

Activity  1.9  Going  to  School 

Part  A of  this  activity  demonstrates  the  importance  of  performance  criteria;  Part  B 
illustrates  different  types  of  performance  criteria,  and  Part  C discusses  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  types  of  rubrics.  The  activity  uses  assessment  samples  in 
Appendix  A.  Part  A is  an  intermediate  activity;  Parts  B & C are  advanced.  Time:  60 
to  90  minutes 
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Activity  1.10  Clear  Targets  and  Appropriate  methods — The  View  From  the 
Classroom 

Participants  self-evaluate  the  extent  to  which  their  instruction  is  focused  on  clear 
targets  and  the  degree  of  conscious  matching  they  perform  between  targets  and 
assessment  methods.  Self-rating  rubrics  are  provided.  This  activity  is  intermediate  in 
difficulty.  Time:  30-45  minutes 

Activity  1.11  Assessment  Standards 

This  activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  look  at  assessment  standards 
in  various  content  areas  and  related  examples  of  assessment  questions.  It  is  an 
intermediate  level  activity.  Time:  90  minutes 

Activity  1.12  Assessment  Principles 

Participants  examine  the  beliefs  that  influence  their  decisions  about  student  assessment 
and  explore  equity  issues  in  assessment.  It  is  an  introductory  activity.  Time:  20 
minutes 

Chapter  2:  Integrating  Assessment  With  Instruction 

This  chapter  considers  the  ways  assessment  influences  teachers,  instruction,  and  students. 
Such  consideration  is  essential  if  we  want  to  build  an  assessment  system  based  on  a clear 
vision  of  what  we  want  assessment  to  accomplish. 

Activity  2.1  Sorting  Student  Work 

This  activity  is  at  an  intermediate  level  of  difficulty  and  involves  sorting  samples  of 
student  work  into  three  stacks  representing  "strong,"  "medium,"  and  "weak"  responses 
to  a performance  task.  Participants  have  the  opportunity  to  describe  and  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  work  that  differentiate  these  stacks.  This  is  an  exercise  in  developing 
performance  criteria,  but  it  also  demonstrates  how  developing  performance  criteria  can 
help  sharpen  understanding  of  the  goals  held  for  students,  increase  teacher  expertise, 
and  assist  students  with  understanding  how  to  produce  high  quality  work.  The  activity 
includes  a description  of  the  steps  for  developing  performance  criteria,  using  self- 
reflection  letters  as  a running  example.  The  activity  uses  samples  of  student  work  in 
Appendix  B,  and  sample  assessments  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  75-120  minutes 

Activity  2.2  How  Can  We  Know  They’re  Learning? 

This  beginning  level  activity  is  an  adaptation  for  parents  of  Activity  2.1.  Parents  have 
the  opportunity  to  sort  student  work  and  distinguish  for  themselves  the  characteristics 
that  make  it  more  or  less  strong.  The  activity  also  helps  parents  understand  changes  in 
assessment  and  why  they  are  occurring.  It  uses  sample  assessments  from  Appendix 
A.  Time:  Part  A,  75-90  minutes;  Part  B,  30-40  minutes 
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Activity  2.3  Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class 

In  this  activity,  using  a video,  a teacher  demonstrates  how  she  conducts  continuous 
monitoring  of  student  achievement  and  implements  standards-based  assessment.  It  is 
designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  in  their  study  of  assessment.  Time:  1 V2 
to  2!4  hours 

Activity  2.4  Is  Less  More? 

Participants  experience  an  integrated,  interactive,  standards-based  mathematics  and 
science  lesson  and  consider  the  implications  of  such  a lesson  for  student  assessment. 

It  is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  in  their  study  of  assessment.  Time: 
2 hours 

Activity  2.5  How  Knowledge  of  Performance  Criteria  Affect  Performance 

This  activity  illustrates  the  importance  of  performance  criteria  in  helping  students 
understand  the  requirements  of  an  assignment  or  task,  and  illustrates  what  can  happen 
when  criteria  forjudging  success  are  not  clearly  understood  by  students.  It  is  designed 
for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  in  their  study  of  assessment.  Time:  30-45 
minutes 

Chapter  3:  Designing  High  Quality  Assessments 

While  Chapters  1 and  2 strive  to  develop  overall  visions  of  the  role  of  assessment  in 
instruction  and  the  implications  of  purpose  for  how  assessments  are  designed.  Chapter  3 
begins  the  detailed  examination  of  design  options  and  related  quality  considerations.  What 
do  some  of  the  current  assessments  look  like?  When  should  we  use  various  design  options? 
How  does  assessment  purpose  relate  to  design  options?  What  do  high  quality  alternative 
assessments  look  like? 

Activity  3.1  Performance  Tasks — Keys  to  Success 

This  advanced  level  activity  illustrates  the  dimensions  along  which  performance  tasks 
differ  and  discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  approaches.  It  uses 
example  assessments  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  60  to  90  minutes 

Activity  3.2  Spectrum  of  Assessment  Activity 

Part  A of  this  activity  asks  participants  to  review  Bloom's  Taxonomy  and  develop 
assessment  questions  and  tasks  that  tap  different  levels.  In  Part  B,  participants  review 
a variety  of  short,  related  assessment  tasks  and  rank  them  according  to  the  type  of 
skills  and  knowledge  each  might  elicit  from  students.  The  goal  is  to  design  tasks  that 
really  assess  desired  learning  targets.  This  is  an  advanced  level  activity.  Time:  Part 
A,  90  minutes  to  2 hours;  Part  B,  90  minutes 
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Activity  3.3  Performance  Criteria — Keys  to  Success 

This  advanced  level  activity  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  sound  performance 
criteria.  It  uses  assessment  samples  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  60-90  minutes 

Activity  3.4  Assessing  Learning:  The  Student's  Toolbox 

This  intermediate  activity  illustrates  the  relationship  between  different  ways  to  design 
assessment  tasks  and  the  student  learning  to  be  assessed.  Time:  20-30  minutes 
(variation  takes  45-60  minutes) 

Activity  3.5  Performance  Tasks  and  Criteria:  A Mini-Development  Activity 

In  this  advanced  level  activity,  participants  discuss  how  good  assessment  equals  good 
instruction  and  the  issues  in  using  and  designing  performance  assessments. 
Participants  use  assessment  samples  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  2-3  hours 

Activity  3.6  How  to  Critique  an  Assessment 

In  this  advanced  level  activity,  participants  practice  aligning  assessment  and 
instruction  and  evaluating  a performance  assessment  for  quality.  Time:  1-2  hours 

Activity  3.7  Chickens  and  Pigs:  Language  and  Assessment 

This  introductory  level  activity  emphasizes  the  critical  role  that  language  plays  in 
effective  and  equitable  assessments.  Time:  10-20  minutes 

Activity  3.8  Questions  About  Culture  and  Assessment 

This  introductory  level  activity  increases  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  culture 
and  assessment  by  demonstrating  how  cultural  factors  can  affect  student  ability  to 
show  what  they  know  and  can  do.  Time:  90  minutes 

Activity  3.9  Tagalog  Math  Problem 

This  introductory  level  activity  illustrates  how  lack  of  knowledge  of  a language  can 
affect  performance  on  skills  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  language  understanding  (like 
math).  Time:  20-30  minutes 

Chapter  4:  Grading  and  Reporting— A Closer  Look 

Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  are  currently  feeling  a certain  amount  of  discomfort  about  the 
manner  in  which  (either  by  choice  or  by  district  policy)  they  have  assigned  grades.  There  is  a 
sense  that  something  has  to  change,  but  no-one  is  really  sure  what  needs  to  change  to  or  even 
how  to  productively  frame  the  questions  to  be  addressed.  No  one  currently  has  the  answer. 
However,  in  this  chapter,  we  provide  ideas — current  best  thinking  about  the  issues  that  have 
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to  be  addressed  and  how  others  have  addressed  these  issues  in  redesigning  grading  and 
reporting  systems. 

Activity  4.1  Weighty  Questions 

This  advanced  level  activity  helps  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  developing  sound 
grading  practices  that  reflect  valued  student  learning  targets.  Time:  90  minutes  to  2 
hours;  extension,  60  minutes 

Activity  4.2  Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Questions  in  Perspective 

This  intermediate  level  activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  express  their 
current  questions  and  concerns  about  grading  and  relate  them  to  three  levels  of 
concerns  about  grading  proposed  in  a paper  by  Alfie  Kohn  in  Appendix  C.  Time:  75 
to  90  minutes 

Activity  4.3  Grading  Jigsaw 

This  intermediate  level  activity  raises  and  promotes  discussion  about  issues 
surrounding  grading.  It  uses  papers  on  grading  and  reporting  in  Appendix  C.  Time: 

1 Vi  to  2 Va  hours 

Activity  4.4  Won't  Some  Things  Ever  Change? 

In  this  intermediate  level  activity,  participants  compare  and  critically  examine  the 
messages  sent  by  report  cards  from  1916, 1943,  1965,  and  1994.  Time:  30-40 
minutes. 

Activity  4.5  Report  Card  Formats 

This  advanced  level  activity  provides  examples  of  innovative  report  card  formats  and 
promotes  discussion  of  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Time  40-75 
minutes 

Activity  4.6  How  To  Convert  Rubric  Scores  to  Grades 

In  this  advanced  level  activity,  participants  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  four  procedures  for  converting  rubric  scores  to  grades.  This  case  study  focuses  on 
writing.  Time  60-75  minutes 

Activity  4.7  Case  of  the  Killer  Question 

This  advanced  level  activity  presents  the  real-life  grading  dilemmas  faced  by  an 
alternative  high  school.  The  killer  question  is:'  "How  do  we  capture  and  report  the 
learning  of  our  students  without  compromising  the  integration,  authenticity,  student 
autonomy  and  self-directed  learning  that's  at  the  heart  of  our  program?"  Time:  1 Vi  to 

2 Va  hours 
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Activity  4.8  Guidelines  for  Grading 


This  advanced  level  activity  presents  eight  guidelines  for  grading  taken  from  current 
research.  Participants  consider  each  guideline  in  light  of  the  goals  they  have  for 
grading.  Time  1 Vi  to  2 hours. 

Activity  4.9  Grading  Scenarios 

This  advanced  level  activity  presents  real-life  grading  dilemmas  for  discussion.  Time: 
90  minutes 

Appendix  A:  Alternative  Assessment  Sampler 

Appendix  A contains  material  from  48  different  assessment  projects.  Samples  cover 
all  grade  levels  and  several  content  areas — reading,  writing,  social  studies, 
mathematics  and  science.  All  samples  have  copyright  clearance  to  use  in  training. 

Appendix  B:  Student  Work  Samples 

Appendix  B has  samples  of  student  responses  to  various  performance  assessment 
tasks.  A variety  of  grade  levels  and  subject  areas  is  represented.  All  samples  have 
copyright  clearance  to  use  in  training. 

Appendix  C:  Articles 

Appendix  C contains  several  papers  and  articles  about  grading  and  reporting.  All 
papers  have  copyright  clearance  to  use  in  training. 

Appendix  D:  Training  Agenda  Examples  and  Evaluation  Forms 

Appendix  D provides  sample  training  agendas  and  vignettes  showing  how  others  have 
used  Toolkit98  activities.  Appendix  D also  includes  sample  Toolkit98  and  training 
evaluation  forms. 

Appendix  E;  Glossary 

Appendix  E provides  a list  of  assessment-related  words  and  what  we’ve  agreed  they 
mean. 
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Tookit98  is  about  assessing  student  achievement.  But,  for  the  consortium  of  authors  who 
developed  Toolkit98,  it's  really  about  much  more  than  that.  It's  about  the  vision  of  success 
we  have  for  all  students  and  how  we’ll  know  when  we  get  there.  It's  about  making  students 
partners  in  the  educational  enterprise  by  clearly  defining  our  expectations  for  performance 
and  letting  students  in  on  them.  It's  about  encouraging  student  self-reflection  and  self- 
assessment.  It's  about  developing  assessments  that  demand  real  intellectual  quality  while 
honoring  student  diversity.  And,  it's  about  assisting  educators  to  create  a view  of  assessment 
that  supports  instructors  and  classroom  instruction.  In  short,  it's  about  performance-based 
instruction  and  the  central  role  of  on-going  student  assessment  to  guide  and  invigorate 
practice. 

All  of  this  is  easy  to  say,  and  it  sounds  good,  but  what  does  it  really  mean  in  practice?  Well, 
we  can't  promise  that  we  have  all  the  answers — but,  we  do  have  a certain  amount  of 
knowledge  and  experience  to  share  that  illustrates  the  integration  of  assessment  and 
instruction  and  the  role  of  assessment  in  enhancing  student  achievement. 

Who  It's  For 

Toolkit98  is  designed  to  assist  classroom  teachers  to  become  better  assessors  of  student 
learning.  The  primary  users  of  Toolkit98  are  intended  to  be  those  who  have  responsibility  to 
coordinate  and  facilitate  professional  development  in  assessment  for  teachers. 

Toolkrt9&  Goals 

Specifically,  the  goals  of  Toolkit98  are  to: 

1 . Provide  practical  support  for  quality  assessment. 

2.  Provide  background/foundation  information  on  alternative  assessment. 
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3.  Provide  information  on  the  types  of  assessments  that  are  being  developed  around  the 
country  and  world  and  illustrate  these  variations  with  actual  samples. 

4.  Discuss  the  issues  and  considerations  surrounding  the  development  and  use  of 
alternative  assessments  so  that  educators 
become  good  consumers  and  users  of  current 
instruments  and  good  developers  of  new 
assessments. 

5.  Emphasize  the  instructional  potential  as  well 
as  the  monitoring  functions  of  alternative 
assessment. 

6.  Assist  users  to  develop  a vision  of  what  they 
want  their  assessments  to  look  like  and  have 
reasons  for  these  choices. 

7.  Provide  professional  development  activities 
that  allow  educators  to  construct  their  own 
understandings  of  the  nature  and  role  of 
assessment  in  promoting,  enhancing,  and 
measuring  student  learning  and  achievement. 

Although  our  emphasis  is  on  assessment  that  takes 
place  in  the  classroom,  many  of  these  topics  are 
appropriate  both  for  classroom  assessment  and  for 
assessment  that  occurs  across  classrooms  and 
throughout  districts  and  states  (large-scale 
assessment).  We  will  note  when  a particular  consideration  or  practice  is  more  appropriate  for 
large-scale  or  classroom  assessment. 

Even  though  in  this  document  we  emphasize  alternative  assessment,  we  do  not  want  to  imply 
that  only  alternative  assessments  are  worthwhile  and  all  previous  assessment  efforts  are 
worthless.  Actually,  no  single  assessment  approach  can  accomplish  all  our  goals.  A balance 
must  be  built  by  carefully  considering  all  the  types  of  things  to  be  assessed  and  the  reasons  to 
assess  them,  and  then  choosing  the  assessment  approach  that  best  matches  these  targets  and 
purposes.  Sometimes  the  answer  will  be  an  alternative  assessment,  sometimes  traditional 
assessment,  and  sometimes  a combination  of  the  two. 


& Definition 

In  Toblkit98,  we  use  the  following 
definition  oi  alternative , 
a ' assessment  Alternative  i 
assessmentincludes  any  type  of 
assessment  in  which  students  create 
'^a^^ns^pprquestion  rather  than 


choose  aresporise  from  a given  list 


?? ^:csse^s^performmcesi:oralMH^^% 

'm  presentations;  demonstrations^ 


fliSome  peoplerefer  to 

•3 


assesihn^^" 


* An  interesting  historical  note  is  that  60  years  ago  multiple-choice  was  considered  an  alternative  to  the  current 
assessment  of  the  time — subjective,  teacher-based  judgment.  The  attempt  was  to  be  more  "objective"  by 
reducing  subjective  judgment.  Now,  "alternative"  is  used  to  mean  assessments  other  than  multiple-choice, 
true/false,  and  matching.  However,  the  issue  of  being  "objective"  is  still  the  same  as  60  years  ago.  The  goal 
now  is  to  make  subjective  assessment  (performance  and  other  alternative  assessment)  as  objective  as  possible. 
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Toolkit9&  Content 


Toolkit98  includes  two  volumes.  Volume  One  contains  text  and  professional  development 
training  activities  organized  into  four  chapters: 

Chapter  1:  Standards-Based  Assessment — Nurturing  Learning.  In  this  chapter  we 
begin  with  current  thinking  about  standards-based  instruction  and  the  role  of  ongoing 
assessment  of  student  skills  and  knowledge  to  inform  practice.  Then  we  take  a quick 
survey  of  what  it  means  to  assess  well — high  quality  for  all  kinds  of  assessment  from 
the  classroom  to  the  boardroom;  from  multiple-choice  to  portfolios.  Along  the  way  we 
visit  the  reasons  that  changes  in  assessment  are  taking  place,  discuss  purposes  of 
assessment,  look  at  the  need  for  clear  student  learning  targets,  and  provide  help  with 
deciding  when  alternative 
assessment  should  be  used. 


Chapter  2:  Integrating  Assessment 
With  Instruction.  The  goal  of 
this  chapter  is  to  assist  the  reader 
in  understanding  the  various  ways 
that  development  and  use  of 
assessment  can  affect  and  enhance 
instruction.  The  chapter  includes 
building  the  vision  of  how 
performance  assessments  can  be 
useful  instructional  tools  if  they  are  designed  properly. 

Chapter  3:  Designing  High  Quality  Assessments.  What's  out  there  and  how  good  is 
it?  This  chapter  provides  a summary  and  analysis  of  current  alternative  assessment 
efforts  and  when  to  use  various  designs.  No  discussion  of  options  would  be  complete 
without  a look  at  quality — what  do  good  assessments  look  like?  So  this  chapter  builds 
on  the  notions  of  quality  from  Chapter  1 — this  time  focusing  just  on  alternative 
assessments.  The  guidelines  for  high  quality  alternative  assessments  presented  in  the 
chapter  can  be  used  when  developing  or  selecting  assessments.  Samples  from  real 
assessment  instruments  illustrate  the  points  made. 


C Relat edTooJkitPS' 
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Chapter  4:  Grading  and  Reporting — A Closer  Look.  Grading  and  reporting  are  two 
issues  that  consistently  recur  in  discussions  of  classroom  assessment.  This  chapter 
discusses  the  issues  of  why,  whether,  and  how  we  should  grade  students,  and  other 
ways  to  report  student  progress  besides  grades. 
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Each  chapter  has  several  parts: 

• A chapter  introduction  that  includes  goals  for  the  chapter,  an  outline  of  chapter  content, 
and  an  index  of  the  professional  development  activities  included  in  the  chapter. 

• A written  section  ("Readings")  that  presents  information  on  the  concepts  and  ideas  in  the 
chapter.  These  can  be  used  as  background  reading  for  you  (the  professional  developer), 
or  as  handouts  for  training  participants. 

• Associated  professional  development  activities  complete  with  presenter’s  outline, 
handouts,  and  hard  copies  of  overheads. 

Volume  Two  contains  supplemental  resource  material  needed  for  various  training 
activities.  It  is  packaged  separately  because  the  same  material  may  be  used  for  several 
different  activities,  and  past  toolkit  users  tell  us  it's  easier  to  have  it  separate. 

Appendix  A — Alternative  Assessment  Sampler.  Appendix  A contains  material  from  48 
different  assessment  projects.  Samples  cover  all  grade  levels  and  several  content 
areas — reading,  writing,  social  studies,  mathematics  and  science.  All  samples  have 
copyright  clearance  to  use  in  training. 

Appendix  B — Student  Work  Samples.  Appendix  B has  samples  of  student  responses  to 
various  performance  assessment  tasks.  Several  grade  levels  and  subject  areas  are 
represented.  All  samples  have  copyright  clearance  to  use  in  training. 

Appendix  C — Articles.  Appendix  C contains  papers  and  articles  about  grading  and 
reporting.  All  papers  have  copyright  clearance  to  use  in  training. 

Appendix  D — Training  Agenda  Examples  and  Evaluation  Forms.  Appendix  D 
includes  sample  training  agendas  that  illustrate  how  various  activities  in  Toolkit98 
could  be  sequenced,  along  with  sample  Toolkit98  and  training  evaluation  forms. 

Appendix  E — Glossary.  This  provides  a list  of  assessment-related  words  and  what  they 
mean. 
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Use  of  Toolkit9& 


As  the  name  implies,  a toolkit  contains  a number  of  different  tools  that  can  be  used  to 
construct  a multitude  of  products.  The  materials  contained  in  Toolkit98:  Alternative 
Assessment  are  like  the  hammers, 
saws,  and  screwdrivers  of  a carpenter's 
toolkit.  They  are  mix  and  match;  the 
user  must  choose  the  parts  that  will 
accomplish  what  is  needed.  When 
used  creatively  and  with  other 
necessary  elements,  the  tools  can  build 
a useful  and  successful  professional 
development  experience.  Toolkit98  is 
not,  however,  intended  to  be  a 
complete  textbook  on  assessment. 

Nor  is  it  intended  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  background  and  expertise  to 
accomplish  effective  professional 
development  in  assessment;  it  is 
intended  to  complement,  not  substitute 
for,  local  professional  development 
and  assessment  expertise.  Although 
we  try  to  present  highly  technical 
topics  in  simple  and  accessible  ways, 
facilitators  and  trainers  will  need 
technical  expertise  and  experience  to 
address  the  multitude  of  questions  that 
often  arise  during  professional 
development  activities. 

And,  although  the  professional 
development  activities  included  in 
Toolkit98  are  designed  to  model  effective  teaching  strategies  that  incorporate  what  we  know 
about  sound  instructional  practices,  they  may  need  to  be  tailored  to  fit  local  situations. 
Purpose,  setting,  participants,  time,  and  resource  considerations  will  affect  the  actual 
planning  arid  implementation  of  a professional  development  opportunity.  So  please  feel  free 
to  modify  exercises  and  activities  to  meet  your  own  needs. 


£3  Reference  Box— Related 
Products 

The  Promising  Practices  in  Assessment 
Database  is  available  on  the  Internet  at: 
http://assessment.wested.org/ppad/.  This 
website  is  a searchable  database  ofV'^  ;; 
assessment  resources  available  from  all-; 
the  Regional  Educational  Laboratories. 

Facilitating  Systemic  Change  in  Science 
and  Mathematics:  A Toolkit  for 
Professional  Developers  (1995)  is  a set 
of  learning  activities  that  helps  those 
supporting  reform  efforts  deepen  their 
knowledge  about  science  and 
mathematics  education,  dissemination, 
professional  development,  and  the 
change  process.  This  resource  was 
written  by  the  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories.  Call  your  Regional  Lab  for 
information. 
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Of  Footnotes/  Headers,  and  Other  Navigational  Hints 

There's  a lot  of  material  in  Toolkit98.  We’ve  included  some  features  to  help  users  find  what 
they  want  and  then,  when  they're  done,  replace  it  where  it  goes.  Here  are  some  hints: 

Tabs 

In  each  chapter  there  is  a tab  that  shows  where  the  chapter  itself  begins  and  another  one  to 
show  where  the  activities  for  that  chapter  begin.  There  are  also  tabs  in  the  appendices  at 
every  fifth  sample,  so  users  don't  have  to  dig  through  the  whole  stack  to  see  where,  for 
instance,  sample  1 3 starts. 

Footnotes  and  Page  Numbering 

Each  chapter  and  activity  is  numbered  separately.  Thus,  Chapter  1 text  begins  on  page  1, 
but  so  do  Activities  1.1, 1.2,  ...and  so  on.  Reason — so  we  don't  have  to  renumber  everything 
anytime  we  want  to  add  or  change  a single  page.  But,  we  have  wonderful  footers  that  will 


help  you  find  what  you  want: 

Toolkit98:  Chapter  X Text — Title  page  # 

(e.g.,  Toolkit98:  Chapter  3 Text — Designing  High  Quality  Assessments  10) 

Toolkit98:  Chapter  X Activity  X.Y — Title  page  # 

(e.g.,  Toolkit 98:  Chapter  4 Activity  4.1 — Weighty  Questions  1) 

Toolkit98:  Appendix  a Sample  a.Y — Title  page  # 

(e.g.,  Toolkit98:  Appendix  B Sample  B.l — Primary  Writing  3) 

Where:  X = Chapter  number  (from  1 to  4) 

Title  = the  title  of  the  chapter,  activity,  or  sample 
a = appendix  letter 


Y = the  particular  activity  or  sample  number  within  a chapter  or  appendix 

So,  let's  say  that  Activity  4.1  is  removed  for  use.  When  done,  the  footer  tells  the  user 
that  the  material  belongs  in  Chapter  4 after  the  tab  for  "Activities";  and  it's  the  first 
activity. 
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Icons  and  Sidebars 


1. 


2. 


3. 


To  help  users  find  activities  that  are  related  to 
topics  addressed  in  the  text  of  each  chapter, 
we've  added  sidebars  and  an  icon,  like  that  to 
the  right. 

Instead  of  having  endless  lists  of  references  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  we  have  been  selective, 
and  those  we  cite  are  included  as  a sidebar  in 
the  text — for  example,  the  reference  box  on 
page  5. 

We've  used  sidebars  when  we  want  to  make  a 
point  related  to  the  text,  but  it  might  interfere 
with  the  overall  flow.  A sidebar  is  used  also  when  we  want  to  make  sure  something  is 
seen — for  example  the  definition  on  page  2. 


C Related  Toolkit9& 

; Chapters  and 
^Activities: : : . • 

'■  jr  .*  > 1 •' 

Activities  Intro.l— 
x Tooltdt98  Scavenger  Hunt 
% i and  Intro.Z — Creating  an 
Assessment  Vision,  Building 
WO^r  Barn  arQ  included  in  ivj 
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What  We've  Learned. 


• • • 


Toolkit98  is  intended  to  assist  users  to  design  and  develop  professional  development  in 
assessment  that  engages  participants  in  a practical  hands-on  fashion.  We've  learned  a lot 
over  the  last  20  years  about  assessment  training  and  promoting  change.  The  list  we  humbly 
submit  below  probably  matches  up  to  your  experience.  We  have  attempted  to  design  the 
Toolkit98  text  and  professional  development  activities  to  reflect  this  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  major  thing  we've  learned  is  this: 

If  we  can't  demonstrate  how  changes  in  assessment  will  make  teaching  and/or 
student  achievement  faster,  easier,  and  better,  then  we  should  hot  embark  on 
teacher  assessment  training.  Corollary:  If  we  believe  that  assessment  has  power 
in  the  classroom,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  demonstrate  it. 

And  now  the  rest  of  the  list. 

What  we've  learned. . . about  assessment  and  its  role  in  educational 
change. ... 

• Assessment,  curriculum,  and  instruction  must  all  be  aligned  with  standards  to  have 
maximum  impact. 

• Connectivity — everything  (assessment,  instruction,  reform,  content  standards,  the  change 
process,  etc.)  is  related  to  everything  else,  so  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  best 
to  start  when  we  begin  updating  educational  practice. 

• The  process  of  changing  educational  practice  is  complex  (because  of  it's 
interconnectedness),  so  everyone  must  merely... 

• ....Start  somewhere — take  “baby  steps”  toward 


• It's  best  to  start  at  the  basic  level  with  respect  to 
assessment;  few  educators  have  had  the 

opportunity  to  learn  about  assessment  in  a manner  that  is  useful  day  to  day  in  the 
classroom. 


• Assessment  is  an  excellent  place  to  start  because  it 
tugs  at  issues  that  seem  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
current  recommended  changes  in  practice. 
Assessment  is  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road, 
where  we  really  define  what  we  want  students  to 
know  and  be  able  to  do  regardless  of  what  we  say 
in  our  content  and  performance  standards. 
Assessment  is  also  a direct  indicator  of  student 
success — and  so  can  command  resources. 


change. 
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• Assessments  need  a purposeful  design  to  promote  student  success — good  assessment 
involves  more  than  just  giving  a test  or  collecting  data. 

• Assessment  is  not  a glamorous  activity;  it's  hard,  yet  rewarding,  work. 

• Assessment  terms  are  used  differently  in  different  places.  There  is  no  universal 
agreement  on  the  meaning  of  terms,  so  discussions  can  get  confusing.  Therefore,  no  one 
should  claim  to  use  the  "right"  definitions  while  everyone  else  uses  the  "wrong" 
definitions. 

What  we've  learned  . . . about  professional  development  in  assessment. . . 

• Professional  development  in  assessment  needs  to  be  job-embedded  and  be  undertaken 
with  a long  term  commitment  because  assessment  reform  is  like  any  other  reform:  all 
steps  of  the  change  process  apply.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  changing  assessment  will  be  a 
quick-fix  for  all  educational  woes  is  wrong.  Therefore... 

• ...One  can’t  change  beliefs  and  attitudes  in  a single  workshop — teachers  must  go  through 
the  process.  So... 

• ...Professional  development  in  assessment  must  be  conceived  of  as  more  than  a series  of 
workshops  (or  worse  yet,  a single  workshop).  So. . . 

• ...Training  in  assessment  must  be  supported  at  all  levels. 

• Merely  changing  assessment  will  not  improve  student  learning.  Teachers  need  to 
experience  how  changes  in  assessment  relate  to  modifications  in  day-to-day  instruction. 
So... 

• ...Assessments  must  be  designed  to  impact  classroom  practices  and  then  teachers  must 
come  to  their  own  understandings  of  what  practices  to  change  and  how  to  change  them. 

What  we've  learned. . . about  how  adults  learn. . . . 

• Teachers  (and,  indeed,  all  adults)  learn  the  same  way  that  students  learn.  They  have  a 
variety  of  learning  styles,  need  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  relevant  real-life  situations, 
need  to  practice  with  feedback,  and  proceed  through  a learning  curve  or  developmental 
continuum. 

• The  learning  process  is  reiterative — there  is  always  more  to  learn. 

• The  learning  process  must  promote  understanding.  Plans  that  call  for  providing  teachers 
with  canned  materials  will  not  promote  meaningful  change.  Teachers  need  to  know, 
understand,  and  embrace  suggested  changes,  not  blindly  use  things  they  don't  understand 
or  deem  important. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  steps  involved  in  changing  assessment  practice  are  not  new. 

Any  type  of  change  is  hard,  and  planning  is  vital.  Schools  and  districts  that  are  successful 

over  the  long  term  are  those  that  have  taken  the  time  to  talk,  plan,  and  consider  many  of  the 

components  listed  above.  In  other  words,  they  have  a vision  for  success  and  a carefully 

thought  out,  purposeful  plan  for  achieving  it. 
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Purpose: 

1 . To  help  users  explore  the  contents  of  Toolkit98 

2.  To  help  identify  areas  of  participant  interest  or  assessment  needs  that  might  be  addressed 
in  Toolkit98 

Uses: 

This  activity  introduces  participants  to  the  contents  of  Toolkit98.  It  can  be  used  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  an  activity  in  which  groups  are  assigned  to  prepare  and  present  five-minute 
overviews  of  Toolkit98  chapters.  Both  approaches  are  an  alternative  to  the  facilitator 
presenting  chapter  information.  The  activity  can  be  done  individually  or  in  small  groups. 

Rationale: 

Toolkit98  developers  acknowledge  that  participants  have  different  learning  styles.  Some, 
after  getting  Toolkit98,  will  immediately  flip  through  the  pages  to  see  what’s  in  it.  Others 
will  turn  to  the  Table  of  Contents  first.  Still  others  may  find  it  so  overwhelming  that  they 
don’t  know  where  to  begin.  Yet  most  people  who  will  use  Toolkit98  are  pressed  for  time  and 
appreciate  getting  a complete  sense  of  the  contents  before  leaving  a workshop. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overhead  AIntro.1,01 — Toolkit98  Scavenger  Hunt  Purposes 

• Handouts  AIntro.l,Hl — Toolkit98  Scavenger  Hunt;  AIntro.l,H2 — Answers  to 
Toolkit98  Scavenger  Hunt 
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• Optional  set  of  5-6  small  “prizes”  (e.g.,  pencils,  pens,  candy,  buttons)  for  participant 
groups  that  finish  first  and/or  correctly 

Time  Required: 

30-45  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1.  Use  Overhead  Alntro.1,01  to  present  the  purpose  of  the  activity. 

2.  Allow  20  minutes  for  individuals  or  small  groups  to  find  the  items  listed  in  Handout 
Alntro.l,Hl — Toolkit98  Scavenger  Hunt. 

3.  As  groups  finish,  you  may  pass  out  Handout  AIntro.  1 ,H2 — A nswers  to  Toolkit98 
Scavenger  Hunt  for  participants  to  check  their  work.  (Note:  This  is  an  assessment  that 
appropriately  uses  predominantly  single  “correct”  answers.)  You  may  wish  to  have  a 
small  “prize”  for  the  individual  or  group  that  finishes  first  or  has  the  correct  answers. 

4.  Facilitate  a discussion  about  items  that  were  most  difficult  to  find,  clarify  topics,  or 
expand  on  areas  of  interest  to  the  group.  (Note:  This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
identify  specific  areas  of  assessment  your  group  may  need  to  discuss  further.) 


Optional  Procedure 


Time  Required: 

20  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

If  you  are  limited  by  time,  divide  participants  into  six  groups  and  assign  each  group  five 
items  (e.g.,  group  1 would  find  items  1-5;  group  2,  items  6-10,  etc.).  Everyone  can  try  for 
the  Bonus  item.  Allow  5-10  minutes  for  groups  to  complete  the  task  before  reporting  out 
their  results.  Then  distribute  Handout  AIntro.l,H2  to  corroborate  their  findings. 
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Purposes: 

1.  To  explore  the  contents  of  Toolkit98 

2.  To  help  identify  areas  of  participant 
interest  or  assessment  needs  that 
might  be  addressed  in  Toolkit98 


Overhead  AIntro.1,01 
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TooOat9S  Scavenger  Hunt 


1 . Where  can  you  find  abstracts  of  Toolkit98  chapters? 

2.  Where  are  design  options  for  performance  criteria? 

3.  If  you  remove  the  overhead  and  handout  masters  for  Activity  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work,  what 
chapter,  activity,  and  page  numbers  tell  where  they  should  be  replaced? 

4.  Where  does  Toolkit98  address  different  approaches  for  grading? 

5.  Where  can  you  find  samples  of  student  work? 

6.  How  many  professional  development  activities  are  in  Toolkit981 

7.  Where  does  Toolkit98  explain  the  differences  between  reliability  and  validity? 

8.  Where  can  you  find  articles  about  grading  and  reporting  issues? 

9.  Which  sample  large-scale  mathematics  assessment  lists  performance  criteria  having  four 
dimensions  (called  analytical  trait  criteria)? 

10.  Where  is  the  picture  of  a slice  of  time  in  a spiral  approach  to  "Continuous  Monitoring  of 
Student  Learning?" 

1 1 . Where  does  it  explain  why  this  package  is  called  a toolkit? 

12.  Where  can  you  find  alternative  options  for  communicating  about  student  learning? 

13.  Where  is  the  operational  definition  of  alternative  assessment  used  by  Toolkit98  developers? 

28 
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14.  Which  chapter  discusses  using  assessment  as  a tool  for  instruction  in  the  classroom? 

1 5.  Where  can  you  find  a form  to  provide  feedback  to  the  developers  on  use  of  Toolkit98? 

1 6.  Where  can  you  find  questions  to  consider  in  examining  the  consequences  of  an  assessment? 

17.  Which  activity  raises  issues  related  to  chicken  legs? 

1 8.  Where  can  you  find  vignettes  of  long-term  professional  development  projects  focusing  on 
alternative  assessment? 

1 9.  Where  are  the  seven  goals  of  Toolkit98 ? 

20.  Where  is  there  a discussion  of  "Five  Keys  to  Quality  Assessment?" 

21.  Where  is  there  a discussion  of  assessment  and  the  change  process? 

22.  Where  can  seven  steps  to  assigning  a grade  be  found? 

23.  Which  sample  assessment  came  out  of  the  New  Standards  Project? 

24.  Where  can  you  find  a form  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  alternative  assessments? 

25.  Where  does  Toolkit98  address  the  difference  between  open-response  and  open-ended  tasks? 

26.  Which  activity  uses  a videotape  of  classroom  mathematics  instruction? 

27.  Where  can  you  find  a description  of  the  changes  that  drive  the  need  for  new  assessment 
approaches? 

28.  Where  can  you  find  definitions  associated  with  alternative  assessment? 

29.  Where  can  a sample  large-scale  high  school  science  portfolio  assessment  be  found? 

30.  Which  samples  have  developmental  continuums  appropriate  for  primary  students? 

Bonus:  Who  meets  the  Blooms? 

2 0 Handout  AIntro.l,Hl,p.  2 
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_1__^_Angwerg  to  TooUdt98_ Scavenger  Hunt 

1.  Introduction,  pages  3-4;  also  first  page  of  each  chapter 

2.  Chapter  3 text,  pages  20-29 

3.  Chapter  2,  Activity  2.1,  pages  6-14 

4.  Chapter  4 text,  pages  7-13 

5.  Appendix  B,  Samples  B.  1 -B.7;  Appendix  A,  Samples  A.3,  A.8,  A.  1 5,  A.39,  A.42, 
A.43 

6.  35  in  Chapters  1-4,  plus  2 in  the  Introduction 

7.  Chapter  3 text,  page  6;  Appendix  E — Glossary,  pages  5 and  7 

8.  Appendix  C 

9 Sample  A.  1 8 in  Appendix  A — Sampler 

10.  Chapter  2 text,  page  12 

1 1 . Introduction,  page  5 

1 2 . Chapter  4 text,  pages  16-19;  Activity  4.5 — Report  Card  Formats 

13.  Introduction,  page  2;  Chapter  3 text,  page  4;  Appendix  E — Glossary,  p.  2 

14.  Chapter  2 text,  pages  8-9  and  22-30 

15.  Appendix  D,  pages  16-17  1 

1 6.  Chapter  3 text,  page  36 

1 7.  Activity  3.7 

1 8.  Appendix  D,  pages  7-14 

1 9.  Introduction,  pages  1 -2 

20.  Chapter  1 text,  pages  14-30;  Activities  1.2, 1.7, 1.10 

21 . Activity  AIntro.2 — Building  Our  Barm,  Chapter  1 text,  pages  5-7;  Introduction, 
pages  8-9 

22.  Chapter  4 text,  pages  6-16 

23.  Sample  A.15 — Aquarium  Problem  in  Appendix  A — Sampler 

24.  Chapter  3 text,  pages  40-4 1 ; Activity  3.6,  pages  11-12 

25.  Chapter  3 text,  pages  7-9 

26.  Activity  23 — Miss  Toliver 

27.  Chapter  1 text,  pages  7-13 

28.  Appendix  E 

29.  Sample  A.42 — Science  Portfolio  in  Appendix  A — Sampler 

30.  Appendix  A — Sampler,  Samples  A.3,  A.4,  A.5 

Bonus:  The  Big  Bad  Wolf  Handout  AIntro.l,H2 
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Activity  fatro.2 


• '-'’ids-: 


Creating  an  Assessment  Vision: 
Building  Our  Bam!1 


V*  v. 


Purposes: 

1 . To  discuss  and  recognize  the  components  of  a system 

2.  To  explore  the  idea  of  systemic  thinking 

3.  To  reflect  on  systemic  planning 

4.  To  determine  how  to  “build  our  bam” — building  the  “big  picture”  view  for  creating  and 
implementing  change  at  the  classroom  or  school  level 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity  best  used  after  some  assessment  training  has  been  done 
and  there  is  a desire  to  begin  to  make  more  assessment  changes  at  the  classroom  or  school 
level.  It  may  not  be  best  to  use  this  as  an  introductory  activity,  but  as  a reflective  piece  for 
further  planning. 

Rationale: 

The  best  staff  development  opportunities  for  teachers  are  designed  to  be  continuous,  long- 
term and  job-embedded.  If  teachers  are  to  implement  “quality”  assessment  practices  they 
must  focus  on  aligning  curriculum,  assessment,  and  instruction  in  order  to  get  the  “big 
picture”  of  what  students  know  and  are  able  to  do.  Teacher  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
assessment  do  not  change  until  teachers  utilize  the  strategies  of  “quality”  assessment  with 
their  students  and  actually  see  student  learning  improve.  This  activity  helps  educators  create 
assessment  improvement  plans  at  the  classroom,  school  or  district  level.  It  also  explores 


1 Adapted  from:  Facilitating  Systemic  Change  in  Science  and  Mathematics  Education:  A Toolkit  for 
Professional  Developers,  available  from  the  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational  Improvement  of  the  NE  & 
Islands,  1995. 
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ways  to  provide  staff  development  that  supports  improvement  goals  for  schools  and 
professional  development  plans  for  teachers. 

Materials: 


Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens,  chart  pack 
paper/note  pads,  marking  pens 


O 

ERIC 


Overheads  AIntro.2,01 — Creating  a "Big  Picture" for  Change,  AIntro.2,02 — 
Planning  for  Change,  AIntro.2,03 — All  of  These  Things  Are  Related...,  AIntro.2,04 — A 
Collection  of  Related  Parts...,  AIntro.2,05 — Understanding  Systems,  AIntro.2,06 — 
How  Did  This  Barn  Get  Built?,  AIntro.2,07 — Looking  at  the  Parts,  AIntro.2,08 — Was 
the  Barn  Raising...?,  AIntro.2,09 — 

Building  Our  Barn,  AIntro.2,010 — 

Resources,  AIntro.2,011 — Plans/Design 
and  Instructions,  AIntro.2,012 — 

Community  Buy-In,  AIntro.2,013 — 

Teamwork,  AIntroO.2,014 — Leadership 
and  Support,  AIntro.2,015 — Trained 
People,  AIntro.2,016 — A Shared  Vision, 

AIntro.2,017 — Planning  "Quality"  Grade 
Level  or  School  Assessment, 

Alntro.2,0 1 8 — Purposes, 

AIntro.2,019 — A Shared  Vision, 

AIntro.2,020 — Resources, 

AIntro.2,02 1 — Student  and  Faculty  Buy- 
In,  AIntro.2,022 — Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  AIntro.2,023 — Leadership, 

AIntro.2,024 — Support,  AIntro.2,025 — 

Trained  People,  AIntro.2,026 — Summary 


Handouts  AIntro.2,Hl — Building  our 
Barn,  AIntro.2,H2 — School  or  Grade 
Level  Assessment,  AIntro.2,H3 — 
Classroom  Assessment,  AIntro.2,H4 — 
Components  for  Assessment  Change, 
AIntro.2415 — Assessment  Action 
Planning  Sheet,  School  or  Grade, 
AIntro.2,H6 — Assessment  Action 
Planning  Sheet,  Classroom 

Video — The  movie  Witness  with  Harrison 
Ford  and  Kelly  McGillis 


Youmayneedto  purchase 
institutionalcbp^ 

Paramount,  555  Melrose  Ave. 


looking  at  the  change  process  in  schools 


Michael  G;  Must; 


LeadershipyMarch}l 993;  pp. 

mLemershipfa 

Trimnrirm$& 


jji  - ,*•  -r  v- *■  - .«*.-» 

(^MdiKemM 

forProfessional?Iwelopws,;Chapt£XStf£ 
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• Large  display  board — corkboard  or  wall  space 

Time  Required: 

1-1/2 — 2 hours  for  vision  activity;  planning  afterwards  can  run  3+  hours 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

A.  (5-10  minutes)  Set-up: 

1 . You  need  to  have  overheads  in  order,  chart  paper  with  markers,  post-its  on  tables,  a 
large  display  board,  and  these  notes. 

2.  Introduce  this  activity  by  explaining  the  rationale.  You  might  say: 

We  are  here  today  to  plan  for  assessment  training  at  your  school — the  components  of 
the  assessment  process  we  want  to  consider  to  make  this  training  fit  into  your  school 
improvement  plan  and  district  goals. 

Use  Overheads  Alntro.2,01 — Creating  a "Big  Picture"  For  Change,  and 
AIntro.2,02 — Planning  for  Change...  to  talk  about  change.  Ask  participants  to  look 
at  the  diagrams  on  Overhead  Alntro.2,01  and  discuss  which  arrow  best  represents 
their  school's  energy  flow.  Look  at  Overhead  AIntro.2,02  which  outlines  the 
components  needed  to  make  change  happen  in  a school,  district,  or  classroom,  and 
what  happens  when  one  component  is  missing  or  not  supported.  Ask  participants  to 
quickly  audit  their  own  situation  with  respect  to  each  of  these  components. 

B.  ( 15-20  minutes)  The  Activity:  Building  Our  Barn 
1.  Define  system 


O 
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a.  Using  Overhead  AIntro.2,03 — All  of  These  Things...,  ask: 

Do  these  related  parts  represent  a system?  (The  answer  is  “no,”  because  they  only 
represent  related  parts  and  not  a functioning  whole.) 

b.  Cover  the  lower  words  ("A  working  car  is  a system.")  on  the  Overhead 
Alntro.2,04 — A Collection  of  Related  Parts...  and  ask  the  participants  if  the  car 
represents  a working  system.  If  so,  why?  Then,  uncover  the  lower  words  and 
explain  that  the  car  is  representative  of  a working  system  because  the  parts  interact. 
ASK:  How  might  we  define  a system? 

c.  Use  Overhead  AIntro.2, 05 — Understanding  Systems  to  define  "system." 
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d.  Ask  participants  for  examples  of  other  systems  they  know,  including  systems  in 
education.  Ask  them  what  the  components  are  of  some  of  the  educational  systems 
they  know.  (You  may  not  get  many  answers;  however,  participants  might  cite 
curriculum,  instruction,  textbooks,  assessment,  administration,  and  so  on.) 

e.  Using  Overhead  Alntro.2,06 — How  Did  This  Barn  Get  Built?  tell  participants 
that  they  will  begin  to  build  their  bams  today.  It  could  be  a school,  classroom  or 
district  bam  they  will  begin  to  build,  but  in  order  to  build  a bam,  they  must 
understand  how  to  look  for  all  the  components  of  a system.  A 14-minute  segment 
of  the  “Witness”  video  will  be  shown  for  this  purpose. 

2.  (20  minutes)  Show  Witness  video 

a.  Describe  the  segment  they  will  see.  The  “Witness  ” video  segment  is  about  a 
detective  (played  by  actor  Harrison  Ford)  who  gets  injured  trying  to  protect  a 
young  Amish  boy.  The  young  boy  had  witnessed  a murder  committed  by  a high 
ranking  police  official.  Ford's  injury  forces  him  to  hide  and  recuperate  at  the 
Amish  farm  where  the  young  boy  and  his  mother  (played  by  actress  Kelly 
McGillis)  live.  This  scene  shows  a recovered  Ford,  disguised  as  a member  of  the 
Amish  village,  helping  to  build  a barn. 

b.  Tell  participants  as  they  watch  this  video  segment  to  write  down  (on  paper) 
components  of  the  bam  building  scene  that  reflect  a working  system.  (Overhead 
AIntro.2,07 — Looking  at  the  Parts).  What  is  going  on  or  had  to  have  been  in 
place  in  order  to  get  this  bam  built? 

c.  Show  the  video  segment.  (The  group  will  ask  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  video. 
Resist  the  urge.) 

3.  (30  minutes)  Discuss  the  Witness  Video 

a.  Ask  the  group  if  this  scene  represented  a working  system  (AIntro.2,08 — Was  the 
barn  raising...  ?)  (Yes,  because  “all  the  parts  were  functioning  purposely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole."  Go  back  to  the  original  definition  of  a system  as  needed.) 

b.  Ask  participants  to  discuss  in  groups  the  components  they  wrote  down. 

c.  In  the  large  group,  capture  a component  from  each  group  and  record  it  on  chart 
paper.  Return  to  each  group  and  ask  if  they  have  another  component  to  add  that  is 
not  recorded.  Continue  to  create  the  list  until  all  the  components  are  recorded. 

d.  Ask  participants,  in  small  groups,  to  try  and  group  together  related  words  that 
could  be  part  of  the  same  major  component  cluster.  For  example: 
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• “Purpose,  a clear  view  of  what  you  want  and  why  you  want  it,  a reason  for 
building  a bam  and  not,  say,  a garage  or  house,  and  what  you  want  it  to  do 
for  you,”  might  be  called  vision 

• “Hammer,  nails,  food,  lumber,  people,  saws,  etc.,”  might  be  called 

resources 

• “Cooperation  and  people  working  together,”  might  be  called  teamwork 

• “Blueprint,  model,  plans,  and  instructions,”  might  be  called  plans 

• “Foreman  and  team  heads,”  might  be  called  leadership 

• “Carpenters,  plumbers,  cooks,  etc.,”  might  be  called  trained/skilled 
people 

e.  Ask  several  groups  to  relate  the  major  component  clusters  they  created.  Show 
participants  that  they  basically  came  up  with  the  same  component  clusters  as  other 
groups  (Overhead  AIntro.2,09 — Building  Our  Barn).  Use  Overheads 
Alntro.2,010  to  016,  as  needed  to  illustrate  each  bubble.  Handout 
AIntro.2,Hl — Building  Our  Barn  also  summarizes  these  component  clusters. 


4.  (30  minutes)  Relate  this  to  educational  settings 

a.  Ask  participants  to  think  about  what  they  want  to  work  on  in  assessment;  for 
example,  one  group  might  want  to  work  on  assessment  planning  for  their  school, 
while  another  group  might  want  to  work  on  assessment  planning  at  the  district 
level,  and  another  group  might  want  to  work  on  assessment  planning  for  their 
classrooms.  Break  participants  into  these  "like  setting"  groups. 
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b.  Ask  each  group  to  discuss  and  come  up  with  all  component  clusters  in  their  setting 
that  creates  a systemic  view  of  the  “big  picture.”  When  they  are  done,  ask  them  to 
compare  their  lists  to  the  ones  suggested  in  Handouts  Alntro.2,  H2 — School  or 
Grade  Level  Assessment  Changes  or  Alntro.2, H3 — Classroom  Assessment 
Changes.  Parallel  overheads  for  Handout  Alntro.2,  H2  are  AIntro.2,017  to 
025. 

c.  Compare  the  component  clusters  they  created  with  the  component  clusters  in  the 
Bam  Building  activity  and  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences. 

d.  If  their  list  of  component  clusters  is  different  from  those  provided  in  Handouts 
AIntro.2,H2  or  H3,  participants  can  create  their  own  wheel  of  essential 
component  clusters  using  Handout  AIntro.2,H4 — Components  for  Assessment 

Change. 

5.  (3+  hours)  Optional  Planning  Time 

a.  Each  group  will  choose  one  of  the  action  planning  sheets  to  complete  in  their 
groups  (Handout  Alntro.2,  H5 — Assessment  Planning  - Creating  a Vision  for 
Your  School  or  Handout  AIntro.2,H6 — Assessment  Planning  - Creating  a Vision 
for  My  Classroom).  The  School  planning  document  requires  a separate  sheet  for 
each  component  in  the  wheel.  The  facilitator  should  sit  in  on  each  group’s 
discussions  and  offer  ideas,  as  needed. 

b.  If  time  permits,  groups  should  report  on  their  progress.  If  not,  suggest  to  each 
group  that  they  complete  the  planning  sheet  back  at  their  schools.  At  least  this 
process  will  get  them  started  thinking  about  the  steps  they  must  take  if  assessment 
changes  are  going  to  be  a lasting  part  of  their  school  or  classroom  environment. 
Suggest  a follow-up  session  or  time  for  you  to  visit  the  school  to  check  on  the 
progress  of  their  planning. 

6.  (10  minutes)  Closure: 

Summarize  things  to  remember  when  implementing  assessment  changes  in  a school  or 
classroom  (see  Overhead  AIntro.2,026 — Summary).  Use  these  statements  to  reassure 
participants  that  assessment  change  is  difficult  and  that  when  the  changes  involve  the 
whole  school  it  is  vital  to  pay  attention  to  the  research  on  how  change  occurs. 

• Planning  and  reflection  time  for  teachers  is  very  important. 

• Assessment  change  is  a slow  process — take  "baby  steps."  Focus  on  enhancing 
what  is  already  being  done.  Do  not  try  to  make  a lot  of  changes  too  fast. 
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• Change  involves  a sequence  of 
concerns — awareness  of  the  change, 
concern  about  the  impact  of  the 
change  on  oneself,  concern  about 
implementing  the  change  correctly, 
and,  finally,  the  impact  of  the 
change  on  students.  The  stage  of 
concern  will  determine  what  is  done 
next  and  what  support  people  need. 

(See  the  reference  box  for  an 
Internet  address  that  allows  you 
determine  the  stages  of  concern 
about  assessment  for  your  staff.) 

• Spend  your  time  on  the  people  who 
might  lead  the  way  for  others — 
innovators  and  leaders.  You  might 
not  be  able  to  get  some  people  to 
buy  in  to  the  idea  of  changing  their 
assessment  process.  See  the 
reference  box  for  more  information 
on  personality  types  and  their 
relationship  to  the  change  process. 

• Promote  an  environment  of 
“continuous  growth  through 
feedback  spirals.”  (For  more 
information  about  feedback  spirals 
see  the  reference  box.)  Learning  is 
never  finished.  If  you  want 
assessment  change  to  become  a 
lasting  part  of  the  district,  school  or 
classroom  then  it  is  vital  to  pay 
attention  to: 

• Planning 

• Taking  action  and  experimenting 

• Assessing  and  gathering  evidence 

• Studying,  reflecting,  and  evaluating 

• Modifying  actions  based  on  new  knowledge 

• Revisiting  goals  and  purposes 
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& Reference  Box  : 

- For  descriptions  of  different  personality . • v. 
types  , and  their  relationship  to  the  change 
process  see:  Evelyn  Rogers,  Diffusion  of 
Innovations,  1971,  New  York:  The  Free 

/Press;^'^;::  j • • v 

1 £ '?$  *•*  - j Z.  '■  * ; *. . . 

; For  more  information  on;"continuous 
{growth  dm)ugh  feedback  spirals,"  see  Bena 
^TJte  Role  of  Assessment  in  the 

in  ASCD  Yearbook, 
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■'  ■ Assessment  Action  Planning  Sheet  ; ' \ - . 

. . ' . : , - j (Creating  an  Assessment  Vision  for  Your  School  or  Grade  Leva!) 

What  student  teorning  torgets  do  we  wont  our  school  or  grade  level  to  focus  on  in  assessment  ond  why?  What  will  we  use  the 
results  for?  Which  students  will  be  ossessed? 


the  Component ; (from  our  wheel-like  resources. 

foch  component  requires  o seporote  sheet) 


Questions  to  ASK  obout 
the  component 

Holes  from  Discussion 

Who  ore  the  people  responsible 
for  helping  create  the  changes 
needed?  Who  do  we  need  to  get 
on  board? 

Who!  has  been  done?  How  much 
time  did  it  take? 

What  needs  to  be  done?  How 
much  time  will  it  take? 

What  ore  the  major  concerns  or 
barriers  for  this  group? 

What  would  be  Hie  mojor  concerns 
or  borriers  for  others? 

How  will  we  know  if  we  are 
successful? 

Do  we  need  mojor  work  on  this 
component  and  what  are  the 
group  / recommendations? 

Handout  AIntro.2,H5 
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AssessmenfJction  Planning  Shed— {Creating  an  Assessment  Vision  for  Ay  Classroom) 

Who!  is  the  purpose  / won!  to  accomplish  wilh  on  assess  men!?  For  exomple:  moniforing  sfudenf  progress,  diagnosing 
student  needs,  reporting  achievement  to  others,  student  setf-ossessment,  etc. 


Whof  student  teaming  forgets  do  t wonffo  ossess? 


the  assessment  method  or  process  t plan  to  explore  in  my  classroom  and  why  it  serves  the  purpose  and  matches  the 
teaming  forgets: 


Using,  the.  wheej_  components.  for_  Ctossrom  Levef_  Assessments^  discuss.  ond_  resjsond_  to  the  following 

How  wit!  the  curriculum  and  instruction  be  aligned? 


What  kind  of  feedback  will  be  given  to  students  to  help  them  improve? 


Vill  this  assessment  be  given  o grade?  How  will  the  grade  be  determined?  How  will  you  gather  information? 


How  will  you  communicate  student  expectations? 


How  will  you  promote  sfudenf  ownership  (buy-in)? 


Infill  you  utilize  a self-peer-teacher  assessment  process? 


What  other  components  of  your  assessment  meHiod dr  process  needs  to  be  addressed? 


Is  Hu's  assessment  method  or  process  words  Hse  time  and  effort? 

Handout  AIntro.2,H6 
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Standards-Based.  Assessment- 


What's  in  This  Chapter? 


Think  back  to  the  tests  you  took  in  school.  What  were  they  like?  You  probably  remember 
some  tests  as  interesting  and  meaningful  experiences,  while  others  you  would  just  as  soon 
forget.  The  negative  ones  probably  elicited  feelings  like  anxiety,  fearfulness,  and/or  anger. 
You  might  even  have  been  nauseated  or  sleepless.  Why  was  that?  What  was  it  about  many 
of  the  tests  we  took  in  school  that  caused  such  a reaction?  For  many  of  us,  our  anxiety 
stemmed  from  things  like  being  unsure  of  what  would  be  required;  being  afraid  of  poor 
performance;  being  afraid  to  look  uninformed;  facing  the  consequences  with  our  parents; 
having  to  do  something  we  thought  was  meaningless;  or  having  the  test  seem  to  be  so 
important. 

Now  think  back  to  the  positive  tests.  What  made  them  so?  Most  people  who  recall  positive 
assessment  experiences  say  things  such  as:  "The  test  was  a learning  experience,"  "It  was  a 
meaningful  challenge  that  brought  a true  sense  of  accomplishment,"  "It  let  me  know  what  I 
knew,"  or  "It  was  a real  life  application  of  skills." 

What  should  assessments  be  like  today?  How  can  we  all  craft  assessments  to  be  more 
positive  and  useful  experiences  for  both  teachers  and  their  students?  What  are  the  changes 
that  are  going  on  in  assessment  right  now  and  what  might  we,  as  teachers,  find  useful?  These 
are  the  topics  addressed  in  this  chapter. 


This  chapter  can  be  thought  of  as  the  "big  picture"  chapter — it  covers  why  careful  attention  to 
student  assessment  is  crucial  and  how  assessment  activities  fit  into  and  support  other  current 
changes  in  education.  It  can  also  be  thought  of  as  the  "awareness"  chapter — it  offers  an 
introduction  to  basic  assessment  concepts,  explores  users'  current  attitudes  toward 
assessment,  and  assists  users  to  build  a vision  of  what  they  want  assessment  to  do  for  them. 
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We  begin  with  a look  at  current  thinking  about  "performance-based"  (also  called  "standards- 
based")  instruction  and  the  role  of  ongoing  assessment  of  student  skills  and  knowledge  to 
inform  practice.  Then,  we  take  a quick  survey  of  what  it  means  to  assess  well.  Along  the 
way  we  visit  the  reasons  that  changes  in  assessment  are  taking  place.  The  activities  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  are  designed  to  explore  participants'  current  familiarity  with  and  level  of 
understanding  about  assessment,  stimulate  dialogue  about  assessment  issues,  and  increase 
educators’  expertise  on  the  meaning  and  importance  of  high  quality  assessment. 


Chapter  Coals 

1 . Establish  background  knowledge  about  assessment 

2.  Visit  the  notion  of  standards-based  education  and  the  role  of  assessment  in  the  standards 
process 

3.  Increase  awareness  of  the  principles  of  good  assessment 

4.  Lay  the  groundwork  for  good  assessment  as  a tool  for  educational  improvement 

5.  Agree  on  a common  language  of  assessment  terms 


Chapter  Content 

A Readings 

Assessment — Where  the  Rubber  Meets  the  Road  in  Standards-Based Page  5 

Education 

This  section  introduces  the  idea  that  high  quality  assessment  information  is 
necessary  for  educational  improvement  and  discusses  the  reasons 


assessment  is  changing  right  now. 

Summary  of  Rationale  for  Changes  in  Assessment Page  13 

Keys  to  Quality  Student  Assessment Page  14 


Since  assessment  is  such  an  essential  part  of  good  instruction,  educators 
need  to  ensure  that  their  assessments  are  of  high  quality.  This  section 
discusses  characteristics  of  quality. 


Summary  of  Steps  to  Quality Page  30 

Chapter  Summary Page  32 
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B.  Activities 

Activity  1.1  Changing  Assessment  Practices — What  Difference  Does  it  Make  for 

Students? 

This  activity  stimulates  thinking  and  discussion  among  teachers,  parents,  and  diverse 
communities  of  learners  about  why  assessment  practices  are  changing.  It  is  a good 
introductory  activity.  Time:  20-30  minutes 

Activity  1.2  Clear  Targets— What  Types  Are  These? 

In  this  activity,  participants  consider  different  types  of  learning  targets  for  students, 
having  a good  mix  of  targets,  and  ensuring  that  learning  targets  are  crystal  clear.  It  is 
an  intermediate  level  activity.  Time:  40-60  minutes 

Activity  1.3  Post-it  Notes™ 

This  activity  reviews  assessment  terminology  and  serves  as  a mixer.  It  uses  the 
glossary  in  Appendix  E,  and  is  a good  introductory  activity.  Time:  20  minutes 

Activity  1.4  Seeing  Wholes 

This  activity  emphasizes  the  connection  between  assessment,  curriculum,  and 
instruction.  It  is  a good  introductory  activity.  Time:  20  minutes 

Activity  1.5  Clapping  Hands 

Participants  play  the  part  of  assessors  and  assessees  to  explore  both  the  meaning  of 
quality  with  respect  to  alternative  assessment  and  why  we  all  should  care  about 
quality.  It  is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  of  study  about  assessment. 
Time:  75  minutes 

Activity  1.6  A Comparison  of  Multiple-Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment 

Participants  compare  a multiple-choice  test  to  an  alternative  assessment  that  attempts 
to  measure  the  same  skills,  and  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
approach.  This  is  an  introductory  level  activity  which  uses  assessment  samples  in 
Appendix  A.  Time:  30-60  minutes 

Activity  1.7  Target-Method  Match 

This  activity  introduces  assessment  methods,  and  gives  participants  practice  in 
matching  methods  to  learning  targets.  It  is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate 
level  of  study  about  assessment.  Time:  60-90  minutes 
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Activity  1.8 


Sam's  Story:  Comprehensive  Assessment 


This  activity  illustrates  the  need  for  multiple  measures  of  student  achievement.  It  is  an 
introductory  level  activity.  Time:  45  minutes 

Activity  1.9  Going  to  School 

Part  A of  this  activity  demonstrates  the  importance  of  performance  criteria;  Part  B 
illustrates  different  types  of  performance  criteria,  and  Part  C discusses  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  types  of  rubrics.  The  activity  uses  assessment  samples  in 
Appendix  A.  Part  A is  an  intermediate  activity;  Parts  B & C are  advanced.  Time:  60 
to  90  minutes 

Activity  1.10  Clear  Targets  and  Appropriate  methods — The  View  From  the 

Classroom 

Participants  self-evaluate  the  extent  to  which  their  instruction  is  focused  on  clear 
targets  and  the  degree  of  conscious  matching  they  perform  between  targets  and 
assessment  methods.  Self-rating  rubrics  are  provided.  This  activity  is  intermediate  in 
difficulty.  Time:  30-45  minutes  ». 

Activityl.il  Assessment  Standards 

This  activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  look  at  assessment  standards 
in  various  content  areas  and  related  examples  of  assessment  questions.  It  is  an 
intermediate  level  activity.  Time:  90  minutes 

Activity  1.12  Assessment  Principles 

Participants  examine  the  beliefs  that  influence  their  decisions  about  student  assessment 
and  explore  equity  issues  in  assessment.  It  is  an  introductory  activity.  Time:  20 
minutes 
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Assessment— Where  the  Rubber  Meets  the 
Road  in  Standards-Based  Education 


Why  is  there  such  strong  belief  in  the  power  of  assessment  to  motivate  changes  in  teaching 
and  learning?  The  logic  appears  relatively  simple: 

• Assessments  are  the  final  word  in  defining  what  educators  and  the  community  want 
students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do.  Regardless  of  what  anyone  says  in  their  standards 
documents  (or  in  course  outcomes),  the  assessments  define  what  was  really  meant.  So, 
assessments  communicate  the  standards  to  which  school  systems,  schools,  teachers, 
and  students  aspire; 

• These  standards  provide  focus  and  direction  for  teaching  and  learning; 

• Results  from  assessments  support  important  insights  on  the  nature,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses  of  student  progress  relative  to  the  standards; 

• Educators  and  students  can  use  this  feedback  to  understand  and  direct  their  attention  to 
improving  relevant  aspects  of  student  learning; 

• Participating  in  the  assessment  itself  can  be  a powerful  episode  of  learning  for  both 
teachers  and  students;  such  participation  can  directly  affect  instruction  and  student 
achievement. 


:A)  1 
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The  power  of  assessment  to  influence  teaching  and  learning  isn't  always  positive.  Just 
consider  some  of  the  negative  consequences  from  past  over-reliance  on  standardized 
multiple-choice  tests.  Under  pressure  to  help  students  do  well  on  such  tests,  teachers  and 
administrators  tended  to  focus  their  efforts  on  test  content,  mimic  the  tests’  multiple-choice 
formats  in  classroom  curriculum,  and  devote  more  and  more  time  to  preparing  students  to  do 
well  on  the  tests.  The  net  effect  was  a narrowing  of  the  curriculum  to  the  basic  skills 
assessed  and  a neglect  of  complex  thinking  skills  and  other  subject  areas  which  were  not 
assessed. 

This  is  why  assessment  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  standards-based  reform  efforts  which 
are  going  on  across  the  country.  Nearly  every  state  and  many,  many  local  districts  and 
schools  are  engaged  in  both  setting  rigorous  standards  that  define  what  students  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do  for  future  success  and  developing  assessment  systems  to  mirror  these  high 
standards.  Through  these  assessments,  states,  districts  and  schools  are  trying  to  support  and 
promote  the  attainment  of  their  standards. 

For  a more  personal,  classroom-based 
example,  consider  these  thoughts  by 
Francine  Staytor  and  Peter  Johnston:  What 
we  choose  to  evaluate  and  how  we  choose 
to  evaluate  delivers  powerful  messages  to 
students  about  those  things  we  value. 

Students  view  their  learning  and  their 
sense  of  worth  through  the  lens  we  help 
them  construct  unless  they  cannot  bear  to 
look  through  it.  The  authors  then  give 
many  examples  of  these  messages,  such  as 
focusing  on  errors  rather  than  on  strengths, 
focusing  on  conventions  rather  than 
meaning,  and  projecting  the  image  that  the 
teacher  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
knowledge  and  ownership  of  the  correct 
response. 

Learning  From  the  Past 

If  what  one  gets  is  what  one  assesses,  then 
we  all  need  to  make  sure  that  our 
assessments  truly  reflect  our  standards  for 
student  accomplishment,  clearly 
communicate  the  important  things  we  want 
students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do,  and 
encourage  reflective  teaching.  Many  of 
the  current  trends  in  assessment  (such  as  more  emphasis  on  alternative  forms  of 
assessment — performance  assessment,  senior  projects,  portfolios)  are  attempts  to  do  just  this. 
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Many  people  believe  that  the  characteristics  of  alternative  assessment  reflect  current 
understanding  of  how  students  learn  best,  and  are  more  able  to  assess  the  kinds  of  student 
learnings  that  we  increasingly  feel  are  important  to  be  successful  in  the  21s'  century.  These 
abilities  include: 

• Applying  knowledge  by  creating,  designing,  producing,  and  performing 

• Tapping  more  complex  thinking  and  problem  solving  skills 

• Requiring  real  life  applications 

• Requiring  real  people,  rather  than  machines,  to  judge  the  quality  of  student  work 

If  educators  have  learned  anything  from  the  past  60  years  of  testing,  it  is  this:  If  we  want  our 
assessments  to  have  positive  consequences,  we  first  have  to  have  a clear  vision  of  what  we 
want  our  assessments  to  accomplish  and  then  design  the  assessment  to  do  it.  This  sequence 
is  the  essence  of  quality  and  is  a major  theme  that  will  be  visited  many  times  throughout 
Toolkit98. 

Toolkit98,  and  the  Laboratory  Network  Program  that  led  to  its  creation,  recognizes  the 
important  role  assessment  plays  in  the  educational  improvement  process.  High  quality 
assessment  targeted  at  important  goals  for  students  supports  planning  for  educational 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  assessment  that  focuses  on  the  wrong  goals,  models 
outmoded  instructional  practice,  or  is  used  for  the  same  old  purposes  can  impede  reform. 

For  all  these  reasons,  educators  and  educational  policymakers  are  working  to  change  the 
assessment  of  student  achievement  to  reflect  changes  in  the  expectations  and  standards  for 
students,  in  the  methodologies  and  purposes  of  assessment,  and  in  the  instruction  that 
assessment  is  intended  to  support.  In  Toolkit98,  we  refer  to  this  evolving  type  of  assessment 
as  alternative  assessment.  As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  the  definition  we  rely  upon  is: 

Alternative  assessment  includes  any  type  of  assessment  in  which  students  create  a 
response  to  a question  rather  than  choose  a response  from  a given  list  (e.g.,  multiple- 
choice,  true/false,  or  matching).  Alternative  assessments  can  include  short  answer 
questions,  essays,  performances,  oral  presentations,  demonstrations,  exhibitions,  and 
portfolios. 

Also,  as  noted  in  the  Introduction,  even  though  Toolkit98  emphasizes  alternative  assessment, 
this  does  not  imply  that  only  alternative  assessments  are  worthwhile  and  all  previous 
assessment  efforts  are  worthless.  The  key  to  successful  decision  making  is  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  important  student  goals,  using  the  most  appropriate 
combination  of  assessment  tools  to  do  so.* 


* For  this  reason,  multiple  sources  of  assessment  information  about  student  achievement,  including  assessments 
that  will  allow  for  the  evaluation  of  complex  skills,  are  important.  No  single  type  of  assessment  will  provide  all 
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Rationale  for  Alternative  Assessment 


Why  do  educators  need  alternative  assessments?  There  are  a variety  of  reasons  detailed  in 
this  section. 

Changes  in  Valued  Student  Outcomes.  Standards  and  assessments  of  student  achievement 
are  changing  because  students  face  a world  that  will  demand  new  skills  and  abilities. 

Society's  knowledge  base  has  grown  exponentially  over  the  last  few  decades,  and  continues 
to  do  so.  With  the  volume  of  information 
doubling  every  three  years,  there  are  too  many 
facts  to  learn. 

Given  this  pace,  no  one  individual  can  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with  the  information  flow 
in  a single  discipline,  much  less  across 
disciplines.  Such  a knowledge  explosion 
makes  futile  most  attempts  to  have  students 
memorize  and  regurgitate  large  bodies  of 
facts. 

Economic  trends  also  push  us  away  from  a 
fact-based  curriculum.  The  shift  from  a 
manufacturing-  to  an  information-  and 
service-based  economy  requires  that  individuals  have  skills  in  accessing  and  using 
information  and  in  working  with  people.  These  changes  in  the  workforce  and  in  the  pace 
and  complexity  of  modern  life  suggest  that  people  will  need  to  be  flexible,  to  shift  jobs 
frequently,  and  to  adapt  to  change.  To  prepare  students  for  success  in  the  future,  schools 
must  emphasize  how  to  apply  rather  than  just  acquire  information.  (Herman,  et.  al,  1992, 
p.  14) 

In  the  future,  students  will  need  to  know  how  to  access  the  information  they  need  and  apply  it 
to  real-life  situations.  Students  will  face  many  situations  where  there  will  be  no  clear-cut 
right  answer,  but  where,  instead,  they  will  need  to  analyze  the  situation  and  apply  their 
knowledge  and  skills  to  find  a solution  that  will  work.  Yes,  knowledge  and  facts  will  still  be 
important,  but  they  simply  are  not  sufficient  to  prepare  students  for  future  success.  Today's 
assessments  therefore  need  to  measure  not  only  the  basics,  but  also  a student's  ability  to  think 
critically,  analyze,  and  make  inferences — skills  found  in  the  "content  standards"  adopted 
recently  by  a variety  of  national  commissions.  In  these  efforts,  expectations  for  students 
reflect  an  increasing  emphasis  on  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  the  ability  to  monitor 
one's  own  performance,  the  efficiency  with  which  tasks  are  accomplished,  group 
collaboration,  and  communication  skills.  Such  abilities  are  difficult  to  measure  in 
multiple-choice  format;  practitioners  need  alternatives. 
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the  information  that  teachers  need.  In  this  new  era  of  assessment,  all  of  the  assessment  techniques  and 
strategies  that  are  available  will  be  needed. 
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In  a thinking  curriculum, 
students  develop  an  in-depth 
understanding  of  the 
essential  concepts  and 
processes  for  dealing  with 
those  concepts,  similar  to  the 
approach  taken  by  experts  in 
tackling  their  tasks.  For 
example,  students  use 
original  sources  to  construct 
historical  accounts;  they 
design  experiments  to  answer 
their  questions  about  natural 
phenomena;  they  use 
mathematics  to  model  real- 
world  events  and  systems; 
and  they  write  for  real 
audiences.  (Herman  et  al., 

1992,  p.17) 

Changes  in  Notions  of 
Competence.  Notions  of 
competence  and  expertise  are 
also  becoming  more  refined.  For 
example,  the  definition  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a good  reader  has 
changed  over  time.  Now  it  is  not 
enough  just  to  be  able  to  convert 
symbols  on  the  page  to  sound. 

To  read  at  the  levels  necessary  to 
be  functionally  literate  in 
tomorrow’s  world,  students  need 
to  be  able  to  draw  inferences, 
relate  current  information  to  past 
information,  have  a variety  of 
efficient  reading  strategies,  know  when  they  are  not  understanding,  and  so  forth.  These  skills 
are  very  difficult  to  measure  in  fixed-response  format  because  it  is  not  just  a matter  of  testing 
separate  skills,  but  also  a matter  of  assessing  a student's  ability  to  know  how  and  when  to  use 
a variety  of  skills  collectively  to  accomplish  a reading  goal. 

Similarly,  traditional  science  courses  required  students  to  learn  vocabulary  and  memorize 
basic  scientific  principles.  Today,  people  recognize  that  memorizing  formulas  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  "expertise"  and  may,  in  fact,  be  detrimental  to  the  development  of 
expertise.  Students  must  understand  and  be  able  to  apply  those  scientific  principles  to  real- 
life  problems.  More  science  classrooms  today  look  like  laboratories  where  students  are 
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learning  by  doing.  Science  assessments  are  beginning  to  change  from  mere  vocabulary  tests 
to  assessments  that  enable  students  to  demonstrate  their  conceptual  understanding  of  the 
material. 

Changes  in  Teaching  and  Learning  That  Are  Communicated  by  Assessment.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  students  develop  an  understanding  of  what  is  valued  in  education  by  virtue  of 
what  is  assessed  and  how  it  is  assessed.  For  example,  when  multiple-choice  tests  are  used 
exclusively,  it  gives  the  impression  that  there  is  only  one  right  answer  to  every  question  and 
that  there  is  always  a right  answer.  Kober  (1993)  observes  the  following  messages  from 
many  past  multiple-choice,  norm-referenced,  traditional  science  tests: 


a.  Because  they  have  a single  right  or  wrong  answer,  they  reinforce  the  misleading 
conception  of  science  as  a static  body  of  facts 

b.  Because  their  results  rank  individual  student  performance  against  that  of  a larger 
group,  they  perpetuate  the  notion  that  only  a few  students — the  top  scorers — are  smart 
enough  to  pursue  science 

c.  Because  they  sample  a breadth  of  content  in  a superficial  and  unconnected  way, 
traditional  tests  actually  reward  instruction  that  drills  students  on  low  level  facts  and 
vocabulary  recognition* 


Such  "traditional"  assessment  goes 
along  with  a view  that  teachers  are 
providers  of  knowledge  and  students  are 
passive  recipients  of  that  knowledge. 

Research  says,  however,  that  different 
instructional  approaches  are  required  if 
students  are  to  acquire  the  thinking  skills 
needed  for  tomorrow's  world.  Current 
research  indicates  that  good  instruction 
engages  students  actively  in  the  learning 
process. 

Current  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
instruction  emphasizing  structured 
drill  and  practice  on  isolated  facts 
and  skills  does  students  a major  disservice.  Insisting  that  students  demonstrate  a certain 
level  of  arithmetic  mastery  before  being  allowed  to  enroll  in  algebra  or  that  they  learn 
how  to  write  a good  paragraph  before  tackling  an  essay  are  examples  of  this  discrete 
skills  approach.  Such  learning  out  of  context  makes  it  more  difficult  to  organize  and 
remember  the  information  being  presented.  Applying  taught  skills  later  when  solving 
real-world  problems  also  becomes  more  difficult.  Students  who  have  trouble  mastering 
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* We  are  not  saying  that  all  multiple-choice  tests  have  to  fall  into  these  traps;  in  fact,  there  are  many  attempts  to 
make  multiple-choice  tests  that  assess  knowledge  in  a more  connected  fashion. 
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decontextualized  'basics'  are  often  put  in  remedial  classes  or  groups  and  are  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  tackle  complex  and  meaningful  tasks.  (Herman  et  al;  1992,  p.15) 

Assessment  must  change  to  support  new  directions  in  instruction.  What  kind  of 
reinforcement  do  teachers  receive  for  making  necessary  changes  in  classroom  practice  if  the 
outcomes  assessed  by  the  tests  do  not  cover  the  full  range  of  desired  outcomes  and  the 
procedures  don't  correspond  to  what  is  known  about  sound  instruction? 

Changes  in  the  Purposes  of  Assessment.  Assessment  in  the  past  was  most  frequently  used 
for  sorting  students:  grading,  selection  into  special  programs,  assignment  to  instructional 
groups,  identification  of  the  highest  and  lowest  performing  students,  and  so  forth.  Different 
skills  were  expected  of  students  depending  on  their  ability. 

In  today's  information  age,  all  students  need  to  meet  high  standards  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
world.  Educational  assessment  can  no  longer  primarily  play  a sorting  role.  Rather, 
assessment  must  help  identify  the  assets  of  students  on  which  effective  educational  programs 
can  be  built.  It  must  also  identify  the  characteristics  that  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
student's  learning  so  that  the  school  or  college  may  help  overcome  these  difficulties. 

Today,  knowing  that  one  student  ranks  higher  than  another  is  less  important  than  knowing 
how  both  students'  performances  compare  with  our  ultimate  goals  for  performance.  It  is 
important  for  assessments  to  describe  student  performance  well  enough  so  that  students  and 
teachers  know  how  students  are  progressing  toward  agreed  upon  goals.  The  standard  is  no 
longer  "doing  better  than  the  rest,"  but  rather  meeting  a previously  agreed  upon,  rigorous 
level  of  knowledge  and  skills.  In  short,  the  major  purposes  of  assessment  are  to  improve 
student  learning  and  inform  instruction. 

Changes  in  the  Importance  of  Authenticity.  Multiple-choice  test  results  are  "stand-ins"  or 
proxies  for  the  actual  performance  of  interest.  For  example,  educators  could  use  a 
multiple-choice  test  to  assess  knowledge  about  how  to  give  an  oral  presentation.  If  the 
student  does  well  on  the  knowledge  test,  we  might  infer  that  the  student  could  actually  do  a 
good  oral  presentation.  Performance  on  the  multiple-choice  test  is  therefore  a proxy  for  the 
actual  performance.  However,  although  students  who  do  well  on  multiple-choice  tests  tend 
to  perform  better  as  well,  the  correlation  does  not  hold  for  all  students  or  all  occasions.  To 
use  a multiple-choice  test  as  the  exclusive  measure  of  a student's  ability  to  give  an  oral 
presentation  ignores  the  need  to  assess  the  application  of  that  understanding  in  an  actual 
performance  task  and  is  likely  to  constrain  instruction  to  what  is  on  the  multiple-choice  test. 
Now,  one  might  think  that  giving  an  oral  presentation  is  a silly  example — of  course  one 
would  need  to  have  a student  actually  do  an  oral  presentation.  But  the  same  logic  applies  to 
laboratory  skills,  writing,  and  a host  of  other  complex  skills  we  want  students  to  master. 

Modem  theories  of  teaching  and  learning  have  demonstrated  that  students  know,  understand, 
and  retain  more  when  they  learn  in  the  context  of  real-life  situations.  They  can  also 
demonstrate  the  depth  of  that  understanding  when  the  task  they  are  asked  to  perform  mirrors 
a real-life  situation.  Educators  recognize  the  need  to  give  students  more  realistic  tasks  to  do 
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on  assessments  because  they  want  to  know  if  the  students  can  apply  their  knowledge  to  more 
real-life  situations,  and  because  they  don't  know  whether  artificial  situations  really  elicit  the 
full  range  of  what  students  are  able  to  do. 

Changes  in  the  Recognition  of  the  Critical  Role  of  Teachers  in  Assessment.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  helping  teachers  prepare  themselves  for  classroom  assessment  and 
classroom  uses  of  alternative  assessment  for  a number  of  reasons: 

1 . Assessment  is  a frequently  occurring  activity  in  the  classroom,  yet  teachers  rarely  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  skills  they  need  to  assess  well  and  to  use 
assessment  information  to  improve  instruction. 

2.  Teachers  are  at  the  heart  of  educational  improvement.  It  is  they  who  will  administer 
and  interpret  the  results  of  alternative  assessments.  If  teachers  don't  feel  a need  for  this 
information,  or  don't  see  how  it  can  be  used  to  improve  student  learning,  their 
resistance  may  result  in  the  same  contamination  of  assessment  results  that  occurs  with 
more  traditional  large-scale  assessments. 

3.  Alternative  assessment  is  not  magic.  Just  having  an  alternative  assessment  in  place 
won't  automatically  improve  student  achievement.  Teachers  will  need  to  understand 
principles  of  assessment  in  order  to  ensure  that  new  types  of  assessments  are  not 
misused  or  under-utilized.  We  need  to  build  in  those  features  that  will  make  such 
assessments  useful  in  the  classroom,  and  then  help  teachers  understand  how  to  use 
them  to  improve  the  learning  of  their  students.  If  we  don't,  the  supposed  impact  of  our 
alternative  assessments  may  not  materialize. 

4.  Changes  that  matter  occur  in  classrooms,  in  the  day-to-day  interactions  between 
teachers  and  students.  Properly  designed  alternative  assessments  cam  support  changes 
in  these  interactions.  Our  knowledge  of  how  students  learn  is  increasing.  Our 
assessments  should  reflect  our 
new  knowledge  about 
teaching  and  learning. 

With  the  increasing  demands  placed 
on  teachers,  support  given  through 
time  and  professional  development 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
educational  improvement  effort. 

Toolkit98  is  designed  to  provide  one 
resource  to  help  ensure  that  teachers 
will  receive  the  support  they  need  to 
use  assessment  in  the  service  of 
instructional  improvement. 


C Related  T ooUdt9&  Chapters  and 
Activities: 


Activities  that  relate  to  the  rationale  for  changes 
in  assessment  are:  Activity  1.1— -Changing 
Assessment  Practices:  What  Difference  Does  it 
. Make  for  Students? ‘ Activity  1.4— Seeing  . . 
Wholes’,  Activity  1.6— A Comparison  of  - f 

Multiple-Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment,  and 
Activity  1.12— Assessment  Principles.  :*£•. 


" r. " 
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Summary 

The  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  and  a description  of  the  way  it  fits  into  current  efforts 
to  improve  student  achievement  is  summarized  very  nicely  by  the  following  quotation: 

The  area  of  achievement  assessment  has  been  undergoing  major  changes  during  the 
past  few  years.  A shift  has  taken  place  from  what  some  call  a "culture  of  testing"  to  a 
"culture  of  assessment.  ” A strong  emphasis  is  put  on  integrating  assessment  and 
instruction,  on  assessing  process  rather  than  just  products  and  on  evaluating 
individual  progress  relative  to  each  student's  starting  point.  The  position  of  the 
student...  has  also  been 
changing...  to  that  of  an 
active  participant  who 
shares  responsibility  in  the 
process,  practices  self- 
evaluation,  reflections,  and 
collaboration  and  conducts 
a continuous  dialogue  with 
the  teachers.  The 
[assessment]  task  is  often 
interesting,  meaningful, 
authentic  and 

challenging....  All  these  changes  are  part  of  a school  restructuring  process,  meant  to 
develop  self-motivated  and  self-regulated  learners  and  intended  to  make  learning  a 
more  mindful  and  meaningful  experience  which  is  responsive  to  individual  differences 
among  the  learners.  This  shift  reflects  an  "overall  assessment  prophecy"  which  holds 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider  assessment  only  as  a means  of  determining 
which  individuals  [can  adapt]  to  mainstream  educational  practice  ....[Now]  rather 
than  requiring  individuals  to  adapt  to  means  of  instruction,  the  desired  objective  is  to 
adapt  the  means  of  instruction  to  individuals  in  order  to  maximize  their  potential  for 
success.... The  new  assessment  alternatives  being  developed  enhance  the  possibilities 
for  adaptation....  (Birenbaum  and  Douchy,  1996,  p.  xiii) 

The  Need  for  Quality 

Given  the  important  role  assessment  plays  in  education  (and  educational  reform  efforts),  it 
behooves  everyone  to  make  sure  that  assessments  are  of  high  quality.  It's  perfectly  possible 
to  design  poor  quality  alternative  assessments  and  use  the  results  for  the  wrong  purposes. 
Therefore,  we're  going  to  back  up  a little  and  talk  about  what  good  assessment  looks  like  in 
general.  We'll  consider  all  forms  of  assessment,  not  just  alternative  forms  of  assessment. 


£Q  'Reference 

5 v > Menucha  Birenbaum  and  Filip  Douchy,  & 
1996.  Alternative  in  Assessment  of 
Achievements,  Learning  Processes  and  Prior 
Knowledge.  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers, 

- - (781)  87.1-6600.'^^Jyf^> \ ‘£V 
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Keys  to  Quality  Student  Assessment 


Sound  assessments  at  any  level  from  the  classroom  to  the  boardroom1: 

• Arise  from  clear  and  appropriate  student  learning  targets.  What  are  we,  as  educators, 
trying  to  assess?  We  all  must  clearly  and  completely  define  achievement  expectations, 
and  these  must  be  couched  in  the  best  current  understanding  of  the  discipline.  We  can't 
assess  something  if  we  don't  have  a crystal  clear  vision  of  what  it  is.  But,  we  can  have 
crystal  clear  learning  targets  that  aren't  enduring  or  essential.  So,  we  also  need 
appropriate  learning  targets  for  students. 

"Student  learning  targets"  are  also  called  many  other  things:  content  standards, 
benchmarks,  learning  objectives, 
outcomes,  learning  goals,  essential 
academic  learning  requirements.  They  all 
attempt  to  define  clear  and  appropriate 
achievement  targets  for  students.  The  role 
of  assessment  then  is  to  align  with  the 
targets. 

• Serve  a focused  and  appropriate 
purpose.  Why  are  these  targets  being 
assessed?  Who  will  use  the  results  and 
what  will  they  be  used  for?  Purpose 
affects  how  one  assesses.  But,  one  can 
have  focused  purposes  for  assessment  that 
are  poor  purposes  (such  as  assessing  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  tracking  students),  so 
one  also  needs  to  make  sure  that  purposes 
are  appropriate. 


Q Reference  Box: 

For  further  reading  on  keys  to  quality 
assessment  at  the  classroom  level,  see:  Rick 
Stiggins,  1997,  Student  Centered  Classroom 
Assessment,  pp.l4-17.Prentice-Hall,  “ 
(201)  236-7000.  - ; , •’.)  v v : y : ■ ' : ' 

For  more  information  on  keys  to  quality 
assessment  at  the  large-scale  level  see:  Joan 
Herman,  1996,  ''Technical  Quality  Matters," 
in  Robert  Blum  and  Judy  Arter  (Eds.), 
Student  Performance  Assessment  in  an  Era 
of  Restructuring,  Section  I,  Article  #7. 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  (ASCD),  (800)  933-2723.  . 

- ' ISBN  0-87 120-267-0. ^ { A;; ; 


These  ideas  are  adapted  from  the  two  authors  listed  in  the  reference  box/J  | ^ 
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• Rely  on  an  appropriate  method.  How  will  one  assess  the  achievement  targets?  Will 
these  methods  accurately  reflect  the  achievement  targets  and  purposes?  When  is  the  best 
time  to  use  multiple-choice,  essay,  performance  assessments,  or  portfolios? 

• Eliminate  possible  sources  of  bias  and  distortion.  How  good  is  the  assessment?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  way  an  achievement  target  is  assessed  that  masks  the  true  ability  of 
a student  or  group  of  students?  How  much  will  be  collected?  Can  one  be  confident  that 
results  really  reflect  what  a student  knows  and  can  do?  Technical  terms  for  the  notion  of 
reducing  bias  and  distortion  are:  reliability,  validity,  fairness,  equity,  and  sampling. 

These  keys  are  also  shown  in  Figure  1.1  below.  The  rest  of  this  section  will  add  a little  more 
detail  to  each  key.  Chapter  3 will  expand  on  these  ideas  with  respect  to  alternative 
assessment. 


* '.■-■'i.r- 


Figure  1.1 


Four  Keys  to  Quality  Student  Assessment 


Good  quality  assessments: 
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Key  1:  Clear  and  Appropriate  Learning  Targets 


The  first  key  to  quality  with  respect  to  assessment  is  to  have  clear  and  appropriate  learning 
targets.  One  can't  assess  something  if  one  doesn't  know  what  it  is  they're  trying  to  assess. 

For  Key  1,  we'll  tackle  three  related  topics.  The  first  is  "content  standards."  Standards 
setting  activities  have  blitzed  the  country  over  the  past  eight  years  and  are  intended  to  define 
the  "appropriate"  part  of  the  "clear  and  appropriate  student  learning  targets"  equation.  So, 
educators  need  to  know  about  them.  Secondly,  we'll  address  the  "clear"  part  of  the  equation. 
Then,  finally,  we'll  present  a couple  of  ways  to  categorize  learning  targets,  and  discuss  why 
we  might  want  to  classify  them. 

Appropriate  Targets/Content  Standards.  As  we've  mentioned  previously  in  this  chapter, 
content  standards  are  statements  of  what  should  be  taught;  they  specify  the  "what"  of  what 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do.  Content  standards  come  by  many  names — 
benchmarks,  outcomes,  essential  academic  learning  requirements,  skills  standards, 
competencies,  common  curriculum  goals,  and  academic  student  expectations.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

• Oregon,  Grades  6-8  Reading  Standard:  Demonstrates  inferential  comprehension  of  a 
variety  of  printed  materials.  Related  grade  8 Benchmark:  Identify  relationships, 
images,  patterns  or  symbols  and  draw  conclusions  about  their  meaning.  ("By  Grade 
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Level  Common  Curriculum  Goals,  Grades  6-8  Content  and  Performance  Standards," 
Oregon  Department  of  Education,  August,  1996) 

• Washington,  Writing  Standard,  Grades  4-10:  The  student  writes  clearly  and 
effectively.  This  standard  includes  the  following  "components":  develop  concept  and 
design,  use  style  appropriate  to  the  audience  and  purpose  (voice,  word  choice,  and 
sentence  fluency),  and  apply  writing  conventions.  (Essential  Academic  Learning 
Requirements,  Washington  State  Commission  on  Student  Learning,  January  1 997) 

• National  Standards  for  Business  Education,  Secondary:  Demonstrate  interpersonal, 
teamwork,  and  leadership  skills  necessary  to  function  in  multicultural  business 
settings.  (National  Standards  for  Business  Education,  National  Business  Education 
Association,  1995) 

"Nothing  new,"  we  hear  you  thinking,  and  in  a very  real  sense  you're  right.  The  idea  of 
focusing  instruction  and  assessment  on  that  which  is  most  important  and  enduring  is  not  new. 
The  hard  part  of  it  is  coming  to  agreement  on  what  is  important  and  enduring.  Have  you  ever 
had  disagreements  with  your  colleagues  on  the  most  important  things  to  emphasize  in 
instruction?  Expand  this  a thousand-fold  as  a nationwide  effort,  and  you  get  the  picture. 
Some  of  the  efforts  to  set  standards  read  like  soap  operas.  But  this  only  underscores  the 
necessity  to  do  it.  How  can  anyone  hold  students  responsible  for  outcomes  for  which  they 
disagree  on  the  meaning?  We  all  owe  it  to  our  students  and  ourselves  to  be  crystal  clear  on 
our  goals  and  expectations — no  surprises  and  no  excuses. 

Clear  Targets.  Learning  targets  for  students  not  only  need  to  be 
appropriate,  they  need  to  be  clear.  It's  easy  to  agree  on  a target 
like  "communicates  well."  But,  what  does  this  mean?  What  type 
of  communication,  in  what  contexts,  for  which  purposes?  The 
key  to  effective  student  learning  targets,  be  they  at  the  national, 
state,  district,  or  classroom  level,  is  that  they  are  specific  enough 
to  enable  everyone  to  share  the  same  understanding  of  what 
students  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do.  When  targets  are  ambiguous,  instruction  can  take 
students  to  vastly  different  places  and  assessments  can  be  vastly  different.  The  goal  here  is 
not  to  standardize  instruction;  rather,  the  goal  is  to  aim  at  the  same  learning  target  even  if 
teachers  have  different  instructional  designs. 

Learning  targets  also  need  to  be  clear  enough  so  that  the  persons  who  find  or  write 
assessment  items  and  tasks  have  the  same  interpretation  of  what  should  be  covered  as  the 
persons  who  wrote  the  target  statements.  Will  future  teachers  interpret  them  the  same?  Are 
the  interpretations  clear  enough  so  that,  when  the  assessment  results  are  used  to  profile 
achievement  strengths  and  weaknesses,  users  will  know  what  to  do  about  it?  For  example, 
how  would  one  design  an  assessment  for  "communicates  well?"  The  assessment  could  be 
anything  from  writing  an  essay  to  observing  students  on  the  playground  as  they  informally 
communicate  with  their  peers. 

lie 
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Targets  can  be  unclear  for  lots  of  different  reasons.  In  our  experience  when  trying  to  design 
assessments  to  match  ambiguous  content  standards,  we  have  noted  the  following  sources  of 
confusion: 

1 . Is  it  clear  what  cognitive  level  is  being 
assessed?  Is  it  recall  of  facts?  Higher-order 
thinking?  For  example,  the  word  "know"  in 
targets  can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways.  How 
will  students  act  when  they  "know?"  Rote 
recall  of  facts,  like  restating  definitions?  Or  is 
"understanding"  demonstrated  through  picking 
out  new  examples  (or  counter  examples)  of  the 
principle,  restating  the  principle  in  one's  own 
words,  or  independently  using  the  principle 
when  engaged  in  real-life  tasks? 

2.  How  will  targets  fit  together  across  grades?  For  example,  "Writes  for  various  audiences 
and  purposes."  How  will  this  be  different  in  grade  3 than  grade  8? 

3.  How  will  assessment  of  targets  repeated  across  subject  areas  be  handled?  Common 
repeated  targets  are  group  skills,  oral  presentations,  critical  thinking,  study  skills, 
interpreting  and  using  graphs,  etc.  Is  there  a fundamental  difference  in  how  these 
repeated  targets  are  expressed  in  different  subjects?  If  so,  how  will  the  assessments  be 
different?  If  not,  how  will  the  assessments  be  the  same?  How  will  instruction  and 
assessment  complement  each  other  to  give  a full  picture  of  all  aspects  of  repeated  targets? 
Should  repeated  targets  be  assessed  as  part  of  subject  area  assessments,  or  separately? 

4.  Are  there  any  holes  in  the  statement  of  essential  learning  targets  for  students?  Are  there 
important  targets  not  covered  anywhere?  Do  targets  reflect  current  thinking  about  what 
expertise  looks  like?  A standards-based  assessment  can  be  only  as  good  as  the  target 
statements  on  which  it  is  based. 

Rule  of  thumb:  Js  the  target  clear  enough  that  a group  of  teachers  would  agree  on  the 
range  of  knowledge,  skills  and  performance  implied  by  the  target?  Would  they  agree  on 
what  to  teach  and  what  to  assess? 

Tricky?  You  bet.  In  fact,  Joan  Herman  and  her  colleagues  state  that  available  evidence 
suggests  that  many  states'  standards  currently  are  not  strong  enough  to  support  rigorous 
assessment  development.  But,  we  believe  that  it's  the  attempt  to  clarify  targets,  as  much  as 
having  final  clear  targets  in  place,  that  makes  a difference.  In  groups  we've  worked  with,  the 
general  consensus  is  that  everyone  who  makes  the  effort  ends  up  with  a much  more  indepth 
understanding  of  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  with  students. 

Types  of  Learning  Targets.  There  are  a million  (well,  actually  maybe  a hundred)  different 
ways  to  categorize  the  types  of  learning  targets  (achievement  goals,  outcomes)  we've  seen  for 
students.  But,  hold  on,  you're  saying,  why  would  one  even  want  to  "categorize"  them?  Well, 
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Gf:  Caution::. striking  a balance  A...  / 

\ between  detail  and  over- 
v ; restrictiveness  can  be  tricky.  We  f 
want  targets  clear  enough  that  we ;;  > : 

: ' lean  all  agree  on  what  student  success 
looks  like,  but  not  so  detailed  that  ; { 
/ "these  10  things"  are  all  we  mean: 

Or,  even  worse,  that  "these  300 
; v filings"  are  exactly  what  we  mean. 


this  isn't  just  an  outgrowth  of  compulsiveness  on  the  part  of  number-crunchers.  The  process 
of  categorizing  helps  to  do  three  things.  First,  it  helps  folks  to  thoroughly  think  through  what 
they  want  students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  (in  other  words,  clarify  targets).  Second,  it 
helps  folks  determine  if  they  have  a good  'mix'  of  learning  targets.  And,  finally,  it  will  help 
folks,  later,  to  choose  the  appropriate  assessment  method. 

Here  are  two  different  "takes"  on  how  to  categorize  learning  targets  for  students.  The  first 
thing  to  remember  about  these  (or  any  other)  categorization  schemes  is  that  they  are 
conveniences  made  up  by  someone  in  order  to  help  people  discuss  things  that  are  complex. 
There  is  no  "truth"  out  there  in  the  universe  that  "there  are  five  kinds  of  student  outcomes"  or 
that  "there  are  two  basic  kinds  of  student  outcomes,  each  of  which  has  two  variations."  Each 
scheme  has  its  strengths,  weaknesses  and  interesting  aspects.  Neither  is  perfect. 

Take  One:  Bob  Marzano.  Marzano  divides  student  outcomes  into  two  types:  process 
skills  and  content/declarative 
knowledge  skills.  Both  process 
skills  and  content  knowledge  can  be 
simple  or  complex.  Simple  process 
skills  are  short  routines  that  are 
applied  fairly  consistently  across 
situations,  such  as  long  division. 

Complex  process  skills  are  those 
that  require  many  decisions  and  the 
integration  of  many  simple  process 
skills,  such  as  writing  or  critical 
thinking.  Likewise,  simple  content 
knowledge  relates  to  things  like 
recall  of  facts,  while  complex 
content  knowledge  relates  to 
understanding  concepts  and  making 
generalizations.  Figure  1.2  shows 
examples  of  each  of  these  types  of  student  outcomes. 


£□  Reference  Box: . ^ J • . V A . 

For  more  information  on  Bob  Marzano's 
categorization  scheme  see:  Robert  J. 
Marzano,  1 996,  "Understanding  the 
Complexities  of  Setting  Performance 
Standards,"  in  Robert  Blum  and  Judy  Arter  . 
(Eds .),  Student  Performance  Assessment  in 
an  Era  of  Restructuring,  Section  I,  Article 
#6.  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  (ASCD),  (800) 
933-2723.  ISBN  0-87120-267-0. 
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- ,S:4'  W-  - Figure  1 £ - ■ •■'. 

Types  of  Student  Learning Targets  ■•-  - 


Type  of  Learning  Target 

Examples 

Process  Skills:  Simple 

Long  division 
Punctuation,  grammar 
Decoding  words 

Process  Skills:  Complex 

Problem  solving 
Writing 

Setting  up  an  experiment 
Critical  thinking 
Group  cooperation 
Lifelong  learning 
Dance 

Content/Declarative  Knowledge: 
Simple 

Recall  facts — e.g.,  dates,  places, 
events 

Content/Declarative  Knowledge: 
Complex 

Concepts — e.g.,  democracy 
Generalizations — e.g.,  "power 
corrupts" 

Take  Two:  Rick  Stiggins.  Rick  Stiggins  finds  that  classifying  student  learning  targets  into 
five  categories  helps  teachers  find  a good 
mix  in  instruction  and  assessment: 


• Knowledge  Mastery — Knowing 
and  understanding  substantive 
subject  matter  content,  including 
facts  (e.g.  "John  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  on  November  22, 
1963"),  generalizations  (e.g. 
"People  holding  high  political 
office  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy"), 
and  concepts  (e.g.  "political 
assassinations"). 


£Q  Reference  Box:  ■ • : 

For  further  reading  on  types  of  targets  k la 
Rick  Stiggins,  see:  Rick  Stiggins,  1997, 
Student  Centered  Classroom  Assessment, 
Chapter  3.  Prentice-Hall,  (201)  236-7000. 


Reasoning  Proficiency — The  ability  to  use  content  understanding  to  reason  and  solve 
problems.  Reasoning  includes  things  such  as  analyzing,  comparing,  thinking 
critically,  and  decision  making. 
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• Skills — Doing  things  such  as 
reading  fluently,  working 
productively  in  a group, 
making  an  oral  presentation, 
speaking  a foreign  language, 
or  designing  an  experiment. 

• Ability  to  Create 
Products — Creating  tangible 
products  such  as  an  essay,  a 
research  reports,  visual  art,  or 
a wood  table. 

• Dispositions — Student 
attitudes,  including:  attitude 
toward  school,  civic 
responsibility,  self- 
confidence,  desire  to  learn, 
flexibility,  and  willingness  to 
cooperate. 


Caution...;  ■/ 

Affective  targets  can  be  a 
red  flag  in  some 
communities.  If  so,  the 
user  can  delete  any  _ ’ 
references  to  the 
affective  domain  in  this  . 
chapter  and  stick  just  to 
the  cognitive  domain. 


V'ifc 
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Related  Chapters  and 

. .Activities:  ; £/; © - -r 

Activity  12--rClear  T argets—-What  Types  Are 
TTiej’ef  'fAsking  people  to  describe  what  kind  of 
target  they  are  looking  at  (knowledge,  reasoning, 
etc.)  is  an  excellent  way  to  begin  to  tease  out  ; , 
differences  in  what  is  meant  by  targets  V ':  ‘J f ~ 

Activity  1.6---A  Comparison  of  Multiple-Choice 
and  Alternative  Assessment.  - Comparing  different  ; 
ways  to  assess  a content  ^ea  provides  a means  of  4 
; exploring  v/hat  it  means  to  know  arid  understand  '~0: 
a content  a 

'■  X* ••  ’ 

Activity  1.10 — Clear  Targets- and  Appropriate 
Method — The  View  From  the  Classroom.  In  this.  - . 
activity,  participants  are  asked  to  self-evaluate  the  >; 
clarity  of  their  learning  targets  using  a rating  NSvvif! 

Activity  2.\— Sorting  Student  Work. 7 Analyzing;  *7 
what  makes  student  work  effective  is  an  excellent  > 
way  of  opening  up  the  discussion  of  what  it  . ■']•< 
means,  for  example,  for  a student  to  write  well.  • V 


i 
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Key  2:  Focused  and  Appropriate  Purpose 


We'll  talk  about  two  things  in  this  section.  First,  we'll  address  why  educators  assess — 
purposes.  In  other  words,  who  are  the  users  and  uses  of  assessment  results?  This  will 
underscore  the  importance  of  doing  a good  job  of  assessing  students.  Then,  we'll  look  at  "the 
rest  of  the  story" — how  purpose  actually  affects  the  way  an  assessment  is  designed. 

So,  why  do  folks  assess  student  achievement?  Who  uses  the  results  and  what  do  they  use 
the  results  for?  Well,  just  about  everybody  for  just  about  everything,  and  assessment  activity 
seems  to  get  more  intense  every  day.  For  example: 

• Teachers  assess  students  day-to-day  in  the  classroom  for  such  purposes  as:  planning 
instruction,  evaluating  what  worked  and  what  didn't,  grading,  promoting  student  self- 
control  of  progress,  and  communicating  with  parents. 

• Students  use  the  results  of  assessments  to  decide  what  they'll  study,  how  much  they'll 
study,  whether  it's  even  worth  studying,  what  they're  good  at  (or  not),  their  self-worth, 
who  they  might  associate  with,  and  how  they  might  earn  their  living  as  an  adult. 
Assessment  information  can  also  give  feedback  to  students  so  they  can  reflect  on  their 
performance  and  make  changes.  Ultimately,  we  want  students  to  understand  how  they 
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leam,  evaluate  their  own  performance,  and  undertake  the  learning  necessary  to 
improve  their  performance. 

• Parents  use  the  results  of  assessments  to  determine  rewards  and  punishments  for  their 
children,  apportion  family  resources  (who  will  go  to  college?),  make  judgments  of 
family  self-worth,  decide  whether  to  vote  for  a levy,  and  pick  a place  to  live. 

• Principals  and  other  administrators  use  assessment  results  to  promote  and  graduate 
students,  allocate  resources,  plan  professional  development,  and  report  to  the  public 
how  well  the  school  or  district  is  doing. 

• State  departments  of  education  use  assessment  results  to  report  to  the  public,  levy 
rewards  and  sanctions  for  districts,  and  distribute  resources. 

Looking  at  this  list  reminds  one  that  these  are  pretty  important  uses  for  assessment  results 
and  that  we  all  had  better  be  darned  sure  that  our  assessments  are  of  good  quality.  What 
would  happen,  for  example,  if  an  assessment  gave  an  inaccurate  picture  of  student 
achievement?  What  would  happen  if  what  was  actually  assessed 
was  not  really  what  was  thought  to  be  assessed?  Or  worse  yet, 
what  if  users  were  unsure  as  to  what  they  were  assessing,  so  they 
didn't  know  what  the  results  really  meant?  Is  everyone  positive 
that  they  are  accurately  assessing  the  most  enduring  outcomes 
for  students  so  that  the  decisions  made  can  really  serve  to  guide 
learning? 

Looking  at  the  list  of  users  and  uses  also  reminds  one  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  not  only  large-scale  assessments — those 
that  occur  in  roughly  the  same  way  at  roughly  the  same  time 
across  classrooms — but  also  classroom  assessments.  After  all, 
which  assessments — day-to-day  classroom  assessments  or  once- 
a-year  large-scale  assessment — most  affect  the  kinds  of 
decisions  made  by  teachers,  parents,  and  students?  (We  would 
choose  classroom  assessment;  hopefully  readers  did  too.)  What 
happens  if  classroom  assessments  are  not  well  thought-out  and  executed? 

The  point  here  is  not  to  suggest  that  teachers  should  be  blamed  for  lapses  in  their  knowledge 
about  classroom  assessment.  (After  all,  most  teachers  never  had  the  opportunity  to  leam 
about  assessment  because  most  states  don't  even  require  an  assessment  class  for  certification. 
And,  even  in  places  where  an  assessment  course  is  required,  there  is  an  evolving 
understanding  of  what  teachers  really  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  to  be  good  classroom 
assessors.) 

The  point  is  that  student  assessment  is  of  crucial  importance.  That's  why  there  is  activity  on 
all  fronts  to  improve  it,  from  clearly  defining  valued  student  learning  targets  at  the  state  level 
and  rethinking  how  to  best  assess  them  in  large-scale  assessment,  to  changing  coursework  for 
pre-service  teachers,  to  assisting  teachers  to  align  important  learning  targets  to  instruction 
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and  assessment  in  the  classroom.  One  of  the  efforts  to  assist  teachers  to  fine  tune  classroom 
assessment  practice  is  this  Toolkit98! 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  section — How  does  purpose  affect  how  educators  assess? 
It’s  probably  obvious  that  an  assessment  good  for  one  purpose — for  example,  providing 
detailed  diagnosis  of  a student's  strengths  and  weaknesses — :is  not  necessarily  best  for  other 
purposes — for  example,  determining  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  school's  overall 
curriculum  or  whether  most  students  attained  the  school's  grade-level  goals  for  student 
performance.  Thus,  a first  major  decision  to  make  is  deciding  one's  purpose  for  assessment. 

Just  consider  the  differences  in  uses  of  information  from  large-scale  and  classroom 
assessments.  In  general,  large-scale  purposes  require  more  rigorous  evidence  of  technical 
quality  than  do  classroom  assessments,  primarily  because  important  decisions  are  likely  to  be 
based  on  them  and  because  it  is  usually  only  a single  testing  episode.  In  contrast,  for 
classroom  purposes,  a teacher  has  lots  of  formal  and  informal  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
decisions,  and  so  the  results  of  any  single,  faulty  assessment  are  not  likely  to  be  given  undue 
weight. 

As  other  examples  of  how  purpose  can 
affect  assessment  design,  consider  these: 

1 . A single  multiple-choice  or  short 
answer  multiplication  test  may  be 
perfectly  acceptable  to  determine 
whether  or  not  third  graders  have 
learned  their  multiplication  facts,  but 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  making 
a decision  about  the  overall  quality 
of  the  third  grade  mathematics 
program. 

2.  A short  answer  or  multiple-choice 
assessment  designed  to  measure 
student  knowledge  of  specific 
scientific  principles  might  be  useful 
for  partially  determining  a student's 
grade.  Inferring  that  this  assessment 
sufficiently  measures  the  student's 
ability  to  perform  scientific  tasks 
that  call  for  an  understanding  of 
these  principles  would  require  the 
assessors  to  observe  the  student 
applying  that  scientific  knowledge  in 
a laboratory  setting. 


C Related  TooUat9S  Chapters  and 
Activities: 

Activity  1.8 — Sam's  Story  asks 
participants  to  judge  the  assessments 
they'd  trust  to  give  good  information  for 
a particular  purpose — determining 
proficiency  in  math  for  instructional 
planning.  At  the  end,  it  asks  whether 
other  purposes  (for  example,  whether  a 
student  is  working  up  to  potential),  might 
require  different  assessments. 

Activity  1.9 — Going  to  School  asks 
participants  to  think  about  different 
designs  for  performance  criteria  and 
which  might  be  most  useful  for  different 
purposes. 

Chapter  2 addresses  various  purposes 
for  classroom  assessment  and  posits 
design  implications. 
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3.  Some  assessments  are  used  mostly  to  gather  information  about  students  in  order  to 
make  decisions  about  them — for  example,  grading  or  certifying  competence.  Other 
assessments  are  designed  more  to  involve  students  in  their  own  assessment  and  thus 
serve  an  instructional  function.  This  distinction  between  assessment  to  "monitor"  and 
assessment  to  "teach"  has  implications  for  assessment  design.  For  example,  rubrics 
used  by  teachers  to  monitor  student  performance  might  not  need  to  be  as  detailed  as 
rubrics  used  by  students  to  learn  and  practice  the  features  of  writing  that  make  it 
work. 

Key  3:  Appropriate  Methods  (Target-Method  Match) 


The  third  Key  to  Quality  with  respect  to  assessment  is  to  match  targets  and  purposes  to 
methods.  We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  good  assessment  is  a performance 
assessment.  Rather,  there  are  times  and  places  for  all  different  forms  of  assessment.  We'll 
again  take  two  looks  at  "target-method-match,"  one  from  Bob  Marzano  and  one  from  Rick 
Stiggins. 

Take  One:  Bob  Marzano.  Figure  1.3  shows  Bob  Marzano's  scheme  for  matching  targets 
to  methods. 
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Figure  1.3  ' s f-- f • /' v-. 

When  to  Use  Alternative  Assessment  -'-v  " ' 


Type  of  Skills 

Multiple-Choice, 
Short  Response 

Performance  Assessment 

Process  Skills:  Simple 

Long  division 
Punctuation,  grammar 
Decoding  words 

Process  Skills:  Complex 

Problem  solving 
Writing 

Setting  up  an  experiment 
Critical  thinking 
Group  cooperation 
Lifelong  learning 
Dance 

Content/Declarative 
Knowledge:  Simple 

Recall  facts — e.g.,  dates, 
places,  events 

Content/Declarative 
Knowledge:  Complex 

Concepts — e.g.,  democracy 
Generalizations — e.g.,  "power 
corrupts" 

The  basic  premise  is  "simple  target,  simple  assessment;  complex  target,  complex 
assessment."  Multiple-choice,  matching,  true/false  and  short  answer  are  perfectly  fine  to 
assess  simple  processes  and  simple  declarative  knowledge.  To  assess  complex  procedural 
skills,  Marzano  would  set  up  a task  that  requires  students  to  use  the  skills  in  question  and 
develop  performance  criteria  to  measure  different  levels  of  successful  performance. 

To  assess  complex  declarative  knowledge  Bob  Marzano  recommends: 

1 . If  one  wants  to  see  how  well  students  understand  a concept,  say  "democracy,"  one  has 
to  watch  them  use  their  knowledge  in  some  way.  So,  one  needs  to  decide  how 
students  will  apply  the  knowledge — will  they  compare,  classify,  evaluate  cases, 
deduce  consequences,  construct  support,  or  do  something  else?  For  example,  if  the 
goal  is  to  assess  student  understanding  of  the  concept  of  "democracy"  one  could  ask 
students  to  analyze  cases — for  example,  they  might  identify  current  instances  of 
countries  claiming  to  be  democracies  and  analyze  the  extent  to  which  each  actually  is 
a democracy. 
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2.  Then  one  needs  to  decide  how  students  will  report  the  results  once  they  apply  the 
knowledge  in  question — will  they  write,  speak,  draw,  or  something  else?  For  the 
democracy  example  students  might  write  a paper  detailing  their  analysis. 

3.  Finally,  one  must  develop  performance  criteria  for  three  things: 

a.  Content/declarative  knowledge — how  well  does  the  student  know  the  content?  For 
the  democracy  example,  what  would  be  indicators  of  understanding  the  concept  of 
"democracy":  a sound  definition;  selection  of  appropriate  countries;  attention  to  the 
most  telling  details? 

b.  Quality  of  the  product — how  well  did  the  student  present  the  work  in  writing, 
speaking,  etc.  For  the  democracy  example,  what  is  the  quality  of  the  paper  on 
democracy  in  terms  of  organization,  appropriate  voice,  word  choice,  sentence 
fluency  and  conventions?  Did  these  support  the  purpose  (arguing  a case)  and  the 
major  thesis  of  the  paper? 

c.  Quality  of  the  application — how  well  did  the  student  execute  the  knowledge 
application  process?  For  our  running  example,  how  good  was  the  student  analysis 
and  comparison?  What  makes  a good  analysis  or  comparison?  What  are  the 
indicators  that  good  analysis  or  comparison  occurred? 

Take  Two:  Rick  Stiggins.  Now,  for  "target-method  match"  according  to  Rick  Stiggins.  He 
maintains  that,  although  you  can  assess  most  types  of  student  learning  targets  by  most 
methods,  there  are  some  more  and  less  efficient  ways  to  do  it.  For  example,  if  all  you  want  to 
know  is  whether  students  know  their  multiplication  facts,  why  design  performance 
assessments?  Figure  1.4  shows  his  recommendations  for  matching  targets  to  methods.  X's 
denote  a good  match;  O's  denote  a partial  match. 


'Figure  14 

Aligning  Achievement  Targets  and  Assessment  Methods 


Selected 

Response 

Essay 

Performance 

Assessment 

Personal/Oral 

Communication 

Knowledge 

Mastery 

X 

X 

O 

Reasoning 

Proficiency 

O 

X 

X 

X 

Skills 

X 

X 

Products 

o 

X 
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It's  simply  not  efficient  to  use  performance 
assessment  or  personal  oral  communication 
to  assess  every  knowledge  outcome 
educators  have  for  students.  For  example, 
using  performance  assessments  to  see 
whether  students  know  all  their 
multiplication  facts  could  take  years.  But 
we  could  assess  instances  of  ability  to 
multiply  in  the  context  of  a problem 
solving  performance  task. 

While  it  is  possible  to  assess  some  kinds  of 
student  reasoning  skills  in,  say,  multiple- 
choice  format,  to  really  see  reasoning  in 
action  one  needs  a more  complex 
assessment  format.  For  example,  most 
standardized,  norm-referenced  tests  have 
questions  about  such  things  as  fact  versus 
option  and  "what  is  most  likely  to  happen 
next."  But  these  are  usually  assessed  out 
of  context  as  a discrete  skill.  One  would 
need  a performance  assessment  to  see  how 
students  can  use  all  their  reasoning  skills 
together  to  address  an  issue,  or  to  see  if 
they  know  when,  for  example,  they  need  to 
identify  an  opinion. 

Knowledge  about  what  it  takes  to  perform 
skillfully  or  to  produce  a product  can  be 
assessed  in  multiple-choice  format,  but  to 
actually  see  if  a student  can  do  it,  one 
needs  a performance  assessment.  (For 
example,  as  we  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter,  one  can  assess  student  knowledge 
about  how  to  give  a good  oral  presentation 
through  an  essay,  but  if  one  wants  to  see  if 
students  can  apply  this  knowledge,  one  has 
to  have  students  give  an  oral  presentation.) 

Selected  response  questionnaires  can  tap 
student  dispositions,  but  so  can  open-ended 
questions  (essays)  and  personal 
communication  with  students. 


r Related  Toolkit9S  Chapters  and 
Activities:  ; f •• 


Activity  1.6-y-v4  Comparison  off  {iff.- 
hi  Multiple-Choice  and  Alternative  hixfhh-. 
if  Assessment  provides  participants  an  •>  • 
^.  opportunity  to  compare  a traditional 
multiple-choice  assessment  with  a 
performance  assessment  and  discuss 
^ when  each  should  be  used, 


Activity  1 .1— Target-Method  Match-,  f 
" : introduces  assessment  methods  and  gives 
participants  practice  in  matching  4 ^';  ; . 

methods  to  learning  targets.  . 


Activity  1.10— -C/ear  Targets  and 
Appropriate  Method — The  View  From 
the  Classroom  asks  participants  to  self- 
evaluate  the  extent  to  which  they 
successfully  match  assessment  methods 
" to  targets.  >' : 

Chapter  3 covers  design  options  for 
alternative  assessment  and  includes 
additional  discussions  of  target-method 
' match.  W..7-r  h'fff 


Activity  3.2— Spectrum  of  Assessment 
Activity  looks  at  how  to  "open  up" 
traditional  assessment  tasks  in  order  to 
measure  more  complex  outcomes. 

Activity  3.4 —Assessing  Learning:  The 
Student's  Toolbox  demonstrates  the 
relationship  between  assessment  tasks 
and  the  student  learning  trying  to  be 
. assessed,  fv;  r •-  ■ ff . ; ■'  ■ -'f ; ' . 
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Key  4:  Eliminating  Sources  of  Bias  Sr  Distortion 


Assume  that  targets  are  perfectly  clear  and  appropriate,  purposes  have  universal  agreement, 
and  the  absolutely  best  way  to  assess  each  target  has  been  picked.  Is  this  all?  Unfortunately, 
no.  It's  still  possible,  even  easy,  to  execute  the  plan  poorly. 

In  short,  things  can  go  wrong  in  assessment.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  engage  students  in  an 
instructional  activity  and  not  gotten  at  all  what  you  expected  to?  The  instructions  weren't 
clear,  or  there  wasn't  enough  time,  or  students  didn't  have  all  the  prerequisite  skills,  or  the 
activity  didn't  allow  students  with  different  learning  styles  to  do  their  best. 

Well,  the  same  thing  can  happen  in  assessment.  These  "things  that  go  wrong"  are  called 
sources  of  mismeasurement,  bias  and  distortion,  or  invalidity.  The  result  is  that  the 
information  from  the  assessment  doesn't  mean  what  we  think  it  means.  What  happens  if  the 
ability  to  read  the  instructions  interferes  with  a student's  ability  to  demonstrate  math  skills? 
Or,  the  necessity  to  write  a response  interferes  with  how  well  a student  can  demonstrate 
ability  to  set  up  a scientific  experiment? 

Then  these  assessments  could  really  measure  reading  or  writing  rather  than  math  or  science 
these  are  serious  potential  sources  of  bias  and  distortion.  Or,  what  happens  if  student  writing 
competence  is  judged  from  only  a single  piece  of  writing?  Then  the  judgment  of  student 
writing  ability  may  be  biased  because  not  enough  samples  of  student  writing  were  obtained 
across  audiences,  purposes,  and  content  to  really  determine,  in  general,  writing  competence. 
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If  these  assessments  then  form  the 
basis  for  a grade  or  for  certifying 
competence  on  a state  graduation 
test,  the  result  would  be  unfortunate. 

A grade  or  certification  of 
competence  is  only  as  good  as  the 
assessment  upon  which  it  is  based. 

This,  then,  is  the  fourth  Key  to 
Quality — attending  to  what  might  go 
wrong  and  fixing  it.  Since  this  topic 
is  handled  so  completely  elsewhere 
in  Toolkit98,  we'll  not  cover  that 
ground  again  here. 

Summary  of  Steps  to 
Quality 

We've  had  a brief  excursion  into  keys 
that  describe  quality  assessment  in 
any  context,  for  any  purpose,  for  all 
types  of  assessment.  The  remainder 
of  Toolkit98  focuses  on  alternative 
assessment  (particularly  performance 
assessment),  not  because  we  don't 
think  other  forms  of  assessment  are 
worthwhile,  but  because  that's  the 
area  in  which  most  people  want 
assistance  right  now.  So,  we'll 
summarize  our  look  at  the  Keys  in  terms  of  when  each  occurs  in  the  alternative  assessment 
design  process.  Many  of  these  steps  are  covered  in  more  detail  throughout  Toolkit98.  We’ve 
noted  where  in  Toolkit98  each  is  expanded  upon.  Some  topics  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
Toolkit98.  (We  have  noted  those  that  are  not  addressed  in  detail.) 

1 . Clearly  define  what  it  is  you  want  to  assess.  (This  is  Key  1 — Clear  and  Appropriate 
Achievement  Targets.)  In  Toolkit98  we  focus  primarily  on  those  targets  most 
appropriately  assessed  by  alternative  assessment  procedures. 

2.  Clearly  state  the  purpose  for  the  assessment,  and  don't  expect  one  assessment  to  work 
for  other  purposes  for  which  it  was  not  designed.  (This  is  Key  2 — Clear  and 
Appropriate  Purposes.)  In  Toolkit98  we  focus  primarily  on  classroom  purposes  for 
assessment  such  as  monitoring  student  achievement,  planning  instruction  and  engaging 
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O Related  TooUdt9S  Chapters  and 
. Activities:  .Vv 

;]  Eliminating  potential  sources  of  bias  and  ; ; ; 

distortion  is  discussed  in  many  ways  in  many 
l¥.t-  places  \n  Todlidt98.  Chapter  3 contains  an  in-  ~ 
depth  discussion  of  various  alternative  assessment 
designs  and  the  relative  merits  of  each  approach. 

; Much  of  this  discussion  relates  to  issues  of  .y~.  / 
v/'  potential  sources  of  bias  and  distortion. 

2 - Activities  that  stress  the  importance  of  quality 
include:  Activities  \.S-^-Clapping  Hands 
yy  (potential  sources  of  bias  and  distortion  in  ^>  v';  "X 
perform  assessments);  1.8— Sewn 's  Story  (the 
most  valid  pieces  of  information  for  a particular 
purpose);  1.1 1 —Assessment  Standards;  1.12— 
Assessment  Principles  (equity);  3.1 — ’ • 

Performance  Tasks  .Keys  to  Success  ; 

(characteristics  of  quality  tasks);  3.3 — y 

Performance  Criteria,  Keys  to  Success 
(characteristics  of  quality  criteria);  3 .6— How  to 
Critique  an  Assessment  (practice  critiquing  on  all 
aspects  of  quality);  3.7— CA/cA^ns  and  Pigs 
(equity);  3.8 — Questions  About  Culture  and 
Assessment  (equity);  and  3.9- — Tagalog  Math 
Problem  (equity).  ; 


students  in  self-assessment.  These  purposes  are  expanded  on  in  Chapter  2 — 
Integrating  Assessment  with  Instruction. 

3.  Match  assessment  methods  to  the  achievement  target(s)  and  purpose.  (This  is  Key  3 — 
Appropriate  Methods .)  Developing  alternative  assessments  for  classroom  assessment 
purposes  is  the  topic  of  Chapters  2 — Integrating  Assessment  with  Instruction  and  3 — 
Designing  High  Quality  Assessments. 

4.  Specify  illustrative  tasks  (activities,  problems)  that  would  require  students  to 
demonstrate  the  desired  skills  and  accomplishments.  Avoid  tasks  that  may  only  be 
interesting  activities  for  students,  but  may  not  yield  evidence  of  a student's  mastery  of 
the  desired  outcomes.  (These  are  Key  3 — Appropriate  Methods  and  Key  4 — Avoiding 
Potential  Sources  of  Bias  and  Distortion .)  Design  options  and  quality  considerations 
for  tasks  is  in  Chapter  3— Designing  High  Quality  Assessments. 

5.  Specify  the  criteria  and  standards  of  judging  student  performance  on  the  task  selected 
in  step  4.  Be  as  specific  as  possible,  and  provide  samples  of  student  work  that 
exemplify  each  of  the  standards.  Develop  a reliable  rating  process  that  would  allow 
different  raters  at  different  points  in  time  to  obtain  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  result. 
If  used  in  the  classroom  by  a single  teacher,  the  rating  system  must  allow  consistency 
across  students. 

(These  are  Keys  3 — Appropriate  Methods  and  4 — Avoiding  Sources  of  Bias  and 
Distortion)  Criteria  and  development  of  scoring  processes  are  dealt  with  extensively 
in  Chapters  2 — Integrating  Assessment  with  Instruction  and  3 — Designing  High 
Quality  Assessments. 

6.  Avoid  other  pitfalls  that  can  lead  to  mismeasurement  of  students.  (This  is  Key  4 — 
Avoid  Potential  Sources  of  Bias  and  Distortion.)  A gentle  introduction  to  technical 
issues,  especially  as  related  to  classroom  assessment,  is  found  in  Activity  1.5 — 
Clapping  Hands.  Equity  and  other  quality  issues  are  explored  in  Chapter  3 — 
Designing  High  Quality  Assessments. 

7.  Collect  evidence/data  that  shows  that  the  assessment  is  reliable  (yields  consistent 
results)  and  valid  (yields  useful  data  for  the  decisions  being  made).  For  performance 
assessments,  this  might  be  demonstrated  through  the  level  of  agreement  between 
scores  given  by  different  assessors  for  the  same  student  work,  and  evidence  that 
students  who  perform  well  on  the  assessment  also  perform  well  on  other  related  items 
or  tasks. 

This  topic  is  not  covered  in  detail  in  Toolkit98. 

9.  Ensure  "consequential  validity" — the  assessment  maximizes  positive  side  effects  and 
minimizes  negative  ones.  For  example,  the  assessment  should  give  teachers  and 
students  the  right  messages  about  what  is  important  to  learn  and  to  teach;  it  does  not 
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restrict  the  curriculum;  it  is  a useful  instructional  tool;  and  the  decisions  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  assessment  results  are  appropriate. 

Consequential  validity  and  the  messages  our  assessments  send  teachers,  students,  and 
parents  are  discussed  extensively  in  Chapters  2 — Integrating  Assessment  with 
Instruction  and  3 — Designing  High  Quality  Assessments. 

10.  Use  test  results  to  refine  assessment  and  improve  curriculum  and  instruction;  provide 
feedback  to  students,  parents,  and  the  community.  Chapters  2 and  3 further  discuss 
the  relationship  between  assessment  and  instruction;  Chapter  4 — Grading  and 
Reporting,  A Closer  Look  addresses  grading  and  reporting  issues. 


Chapter  Summary  and  Conclusion 


This  chapter  provides  the  reader  with  an  overview  of  the  reasons  changes  are  being  made  in 
assessment,  and  with  a beginning  understanding  of  the  issues  assessors  must  grapple  with  as 
they  use  (or  develop)  assessments  to  make  educational  decisions  about  students  and 
programs.  The  remaining  chapters  provide  a more  indepth  discussion  of  these  topics. 

Assessment  is  changing  because  education  is  changing.  Research  shows  that  what  students 
need  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  do,  and  the  way  in  which  knowledge  and  skills  need  to  be 
taught,  are  often  quite  different  from  conditions  in  the  past.  This  is  not  an  indictment  of 
schools.  Changes  in  the  world  are  happening  at  such  a rapid  pace  that  few  aspects  of  society 
have  been  able  to  keep  up.  But  keep  up  we  all  must,  if  our  students  are  to  be  successful  in  the 
changing  world  of  tomorrow. 

Although  we  present  a strong  case  for  alternative  assessment  in  Toolkit98,  we  neither  say  that 
all  assessments  need  to  be  of  this  type  nor  reject  the  use  of  multiple-choice  and  other  forms 
of  selected-response  tests.  We  do  affirm  that  alternative  assessments,  when  designed  well, 
offer  appealing  ways  to  assess  complex  thinking  and  problem-solving  skills  and,  because 
they  are  grounded  in  realistic  problems,  are  potentially  more  motivating  and  reinforcing  for 
students.  However,  while  alternative  assessments  may  tell  us  how  well  and  deeply  students 
can  apply  their  knowledge,  selected-response  (e.g.,  multiple-choice  tests)  may  be  more 
efficient  for  determining  how  well  students  have  acquired  the  basic  facts  and  concepts. 
Educators  need  to  choose  assessments  based  on  professional  information,  not  on  tradition 
("that’s  how  I was  tested"),  personal  opinion  ("I  like  them")  or  trendiness  ("Grant  Wiggins 
says  they're  great.")  A balanced  curriculum  requires  a balanced  approach  to  assessment. 

The  need  for  high  quality  assessment  information  to  make  informed  decisions  about  changes 
in  students  and  programs  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  the  educational  improvement  effort. 
There  is  no  single  correct  method  for  assessing  students,  but  there  are  ways  in  which  all 
forms  of  assessment  can  be  used  well  to  help  schools  make  good  decisions  and  meet  students' 
needs.  Keys  to  quality  include:  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets;  clear  and  appropriate 
purposes;  matching  method  to  purpose  and  target;  and  avoiding  potential  sources  of  bias  and 
distortion. 
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Changing  Assessment  Practices: 


What  Difference  Does  It  Make 
_ . • Students'? 


Purposes: 

1.  To  stimulate  thinking  and  discussion  among  teachers,  parents,  and  diverse  communities 
of  learners  about  the  practical,  learning -centered  reasons  for  changes  in  assessment 
practices 

2.  To  prompt  reflection  about  current  practice  as  a foundation  for  action 


This  is  a good  introductory  activity  for  looking  at  the  rationale  for  changes  in  assessment.  It 
can  be  used  to  begin  a PTA  or  other  family  and  community  session.  It  is  also  useful  with  a 
school  faculty.  It  has  been  used  in  a large,  auditorium-style  session  with  several  hundred 
participants. 

Rationale: 

As  use  of  a variety  of  assessment  tools  expands,  it’s  essential  that  educators  look  together  at 
assessment  practices.  As  educators  rethink  and  improve  the  quality  of  assessment  practices 
they  need  to  share  their  growing  understanding  of  the  impact  of  assessment  practices  on 
children's  learning,  and,  more  fundamentally,  on  the  belief  of  children  in  their  ability  to  leant. 

This  activity  is  built  around  the  work  of  a group  of  British  Columbia  educators  who 
developed  a guide  to  communicate  with  parents  and  community  members  about  the  impact  of 
assessment  practices  on  the  learning  of  young  children  and  the  rationale  for  changes 
underway  in  primary  classrooms. 


Uses: 


Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  Al.1,01 — Changing  Assessment  Practices,  Purposes,  Al.1,02 — Questions 
for  Parents,  and  A 1.1, 03 — Questions  for  Educators 

• Handout  A1.1,H1 — Assessment/Evaluation/Reporting 

Time  Required: 

20-30  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (1  minute)  Set  the  stage  for  reflection  and  discussion  by  noting  that  participants  will  be 
examining  and  discussing  a sheet  that  shows  one  group  of  educators'  way  of  helping 
parents  understand  the  specific  changes  in  assessment  practice  that  are  taking  place  in 
classrooms  and  how  directly  those  changes  are  related  to  children's  learning  and  academic 
self-concept.  The  sheet  shows  what  this  group  of  educators  has  come  to  value  and  why, 
as  well  as  the  actions  that  flow  from  their  understanding.  Use  Overhead  Al.1,01 — 
Changing  Assessment  Practices,  Purposes  to  describe  the  purposes  of  the  activity,  as 
needed. 

2.  (5  minutes)  Provide  copies  of  Handout  Al.l, HI — Assessment/Evaluation/Reporting 
and  ask  participants  to  read  it  while  thinking  about  the  questions  on  Overhead 

A 1.1, 02 — Questions  for  Parents  or  A 1.1, 03 — Questions  for  Educators. 

3.  (10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  find  a partner  and  discuss  the  handout  and  their  thoughts 
about  the  questions  on  the  overhead.  Are  there  some  common  questions?  Common  areas 
of  agreement? 

4.  (5  minutes)  If  time  permits,  ask  for  volunteers  to  report  key  ideas,  issues,  and  concerns 
from  their  discussions. 

5.  (5  minutes)  Remind  participants  that  this  activity  is  intended  not  to  present  the  specific 
practices  that  educators  must  use  (and  thus  end  conversations  about  our  assessments),  but 
to  open  or  extend  ongoing  conversations  about  day-to-day  assessment  practices  and 
student  learning. 

You  might  close  by  asking  participants  to  create  their  own  list  of  reasons  for  change  in 
assessment  practices — or — write  down  one  insight  they  gained  from  the  discussion  or  one 
question  they  want  to  learn  more  about. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  stimulate  discussion  about  the 
practical,  learning-centered  reasons 
for  changes  in  assessment  practices 


2.  To  prompt  reflection  about  current 
practice  as  a foundation  for  action 


Overhead  Al.1,01 
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Questions  for  Parents 


1 .Which  changes  are  ones  that  leap  out  as 
ones  you'd  say,  "Of  course,  it  really 
needs  to  be  this  way  to  work  best  for  our 
children?" 

2.  Are  there  any  that  cause  you  to  pause  to 
think  about  whether  the  change  is  one 
you  understand  and  want  to  see,  or 
would  like  to  hear  more  about? 

3.  Do  you  have  any  experiences  with  the 
changes  that  you  can  share  to  help  make 
them  real  for  other  parents?  Have  your 
children  brought  home  things  that 
illustrate  any  of  these  changes? 

Overhead  Al.1,02 
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Read  the  rows  across,  noting  the  sets  that  stand  out  for  you  as 
you  think  about  your  own  or  your  school's  classroom 
assessment  practices.  Circle  the  practices  in  the  left  column 
that  are  in  use  now  in  your  school  or  classroom.  Put  a star 
next  to  the  practices  in  the  third  column  that  you  are  moving 
toward  or  using  now. 

1 . Which  of  the  assessment  practices  in  the  third  column  are 
ones  that  leap  out  as  ones  about  which  you'd  say,  "Of 
course,  it  really  needs  to  be  this  way  to  give  our  students 
the  best  opportunity  to  show  what  they  know  and  can  do?" 

2.  Are  there  other  practices  that  cause  you  to  pause  and  think 
about  whether  the  practice  is  one  you  understand  and  want 
to  see,  or  would  like  to  learn  more  about? 

3 . Are  there  practices  in  the  first  column  that  need  to  be  re- 
examined? Eliminated  in  your  setting? 

4.  What  experiences  can  you  share  to  help  make  the 
assessment  practices  real  for  others?  What  are  you  doing 
in  your  work  that  illustrates  specific  changes? 

Overhead  Al.1,03 


■L.h 
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Assessment/Evaluation/Reporting1  . 

We  used  to ... 

But... 

So  now ... 

Because ... 

place  more 
emphasis  on  what 
students  could  not 
or  should  not  do 

we  learned  that  this  focus 
undermined  the  confidence  of 
many  students  and  that  we  could 
be  more  supportive  of  their 
accomplishments 

we  begin  with  what  students 
can  do,  then  consider  their 
learning  needs 

this  helps  them  to  develop 
confidence  and  gives  a 
foundation  for  building  and 
further  refining  skills  and 
knowledge 

fail  students  who 
did  not  meet  pre- 
set expectations 
for  behavior  or 
ability  to  do  tasks 

we  found  that  some  students 
doubted  their  ability  to  leam  and 
this  increased  the  probability  of 
their  dropping  out  of  school 

teachers  give  students  the 
support  needed  to  allow  them 
to  make  continuous  progress 

this  maintains  their  self-esteem 
and  confidence,  thus  prompting 
further  learning  by 
strengthening  the  disposition  to 
leam 

use  pencil/paper 
tasks  as  the  main 
way  of  assessing 
and  evaluating 
students 

we  now  know  that  this  gave  a 
limited  view  of  what  students 
could  do 

we  encourage  students  to 
represent  their  learning  in  a 
variety  of  ways  (show  what 
they  know) 

this  provides  opportunities  for 
more  students  to  demonstrate 
their  intelligence  and  to  be 
successful  learners 

compare  learners 
to  each  other 

this  made  comparisons  more 
important  than  the  actual 
learning 

each  learner  is  evaluated  on 
w hat  he  or  she  can  do  in 
relation  to  expectations  and 
skills  that  are  widely  held  as 
being  important,  continually 
refined,  and  purposefully 
applied 

this  helps  each  student  feel 
valued  as  a learner  and  builds 
on  individual  strengths,  which 
encourages  a good  start  toward 
lifelong  learning 

use  checklists  for 
students’  report 
cards 

they  gave  limited  information 
about  what  students  could  do 

we  use  information  from 
observations,  conferences  and 
collections  of  students’  work  to 
develop  anecdotal  reports 

they  give  more  comprehensive 
information  about  what 
students  can  do 

use  letter  grades 
for  reporting 
students’  progress 
{A.  B.  C) 
(G,S.NI) 

letter  grades  were  dependent  on 
teacher  and  parent  interpretation 
and  often  focused  on  surface 
knowledge  rather  than 
understanding 

we  use  anecdotal  reports  to 
describe  students'  learning 

they  give  a more  detailed 
picture  of  what  students  can  do 
and  identify  future  learning 
goals 

exclude  students 
from  the 
assessment  and 
evaluation 
process 

this  did  not  encourage  the 
development  of  self-evaluation 
skills 

students  are  encouraged  to  take 
a more  active  role  in  assessing 
and  evaluating  their  own 
progress  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  teacher,  set  future  learning 
goals 

as  students  construct  meaning 
of  the  world  around  them,  this 
process  encourages  self- 
evaluation,  independent 
learning  and  a commitment  to 
further  learning 

plan  conferences 
for  parents  and 
teachers  to 
exchange 
information 

this  often  overlooked  the  people 
with  the  most  relevant 
information — the  students  as 
developing  learners 

teachers  are  beginning  to  plan 
ways  to  include  students  in  the 
conference  with  parents 

together,  they  can  develop  a 
shared  understanding  of 
students'  abilities,  interest  and 
learning  needs,  resulting  in  the 
setting  of  realistic  learning 
goals 

Handout  A1.1,H1 


' From:  Supporting  Learning.  Understanding  and  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Children  in  the  Primary  Program . Province  of  British 
Columbia.  Ministry  of  Education.  1993.  Permission  granted  for  use  in  training. 
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Cl 

ear  Targ 

Activity  1.2 

ets— What  Types 

! Are  Tl 

nese? 

i 

Purposes: 

1 . To  consider  different  kinds  of  learning  targets  for  students 

2.  To  consider  what  a good  mix  of  learning  targets  for  students  might  be 

3.  To  become  familiar  with  local  content  standards 

4.  To  experience  how  frequently  learning  targets  for  students  that  we  thought  were  clear 
really  aren't 

Uses: 

This  activity  is  at  the  intermediate  level — best  used  after  reading  the  Chapter  1 text  and 
doing  other  context  and  stage  setting  activities  in  this  chapter,  such  as  Activity  1.1 — 
Changing  Assessment  Practices,  What  Difference  Does  It  Make  For  Students?  or  1.12 — 
Assessment  Principles.  It  develops  skill  related  to  Chapter  1,  Key  1 — Clear  Targets. 

Rationale: 

This  activity  makes  several  points,  so  there  are  several  rationales  for  it. 

Rationale  #1:  State  and  local  content  standards  are  intended  to  clarify  targets  so  that 
instruction  across  the  system  is  focused  on  what  is  important.  We've  found  that  it  is  most 
meaningful  to  teachers  to  have  them  list  their  goals  first  so  that  they  can  see  that  the  state  or 
district  content  standards  represent  what  they  already  value  for  their  students.  This  activity 
relies  on  this  method. 

Rationale  #2:  We  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  more  and  more  that  the  single  biggest 
barrier  to  improving  classroom  assessment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  aspects  of 
assessment  at  all  (such  as  selecting  the  correct  assessment  method,  making  sure  that  there  is 
only  one  correct  answer,  etc.).  The  biggest  barrier  is  not  having  clear  learning  targets  for 
students.  One  can't  assess  (or  teach)  something  if  one  doesn't  know  with  crystal  clarity  what 
it  is  they  are  trying  to  assess  (or  teach). 
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For  example,  every  set  of  content  standards  we've  seen  includes  "critical  thinking."  Well, 
what  does  that  mean?  What  does  a person  look  like  when  they  are  thinking  critically?  What 
does  such  a person  know  and  what  is  such  a person  able  to  do?  Likewise,  what  is 
"communication  in  math,"  "quality  writing,"  or  "life-long  learning?"  How  do  educators 
know  when  students  are  doing  them  well?  How  do  educators  know  when  students  are 
developing  adequately  toward  proficiency?  This  activity  is  only  the  opening  gambit  on  this 
issue.  Other  activities  in  Toolkit98  are  also  designed  to  assist  teachers  to  be  masters  of  the 
targets  of  instruction  embodied  in  content  standards. 

Rationale  #3:  One  reason  that  targets  tend  to  be  unclear  is  that,  in  the  past,  many  teachers 
have  had  an  "activities"  focus  to  instruction  rather  than  an  "outcomes"  focus.  What  we're 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  assist  teachers  to  change  their  focus  from  "task"  to  "targets."  This  is 
not  meant  to  disparage  teachers,  the  importance  of  change  in  focus — to  a standards-based 
approach  to  instruction — is  only  now  becoming  apparent. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  and  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  Al.2,01 — Clear  Targets  Purposes  and  Al.2,02 — Kinds  of  Achievement 


• Handouts  A1.2,H1 — Kinds  of  Achievement  Targets ; A1.2,H2 — Examples  of  Learning 
Targets,  and  A1.2,H3 — What  Types  of  Student  Learning  Targets  Are  These? 

Time  Required: 

40-60  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  Al.2,01 — Purposes  to  introduce  participants  to  the  activity. 
The  first  step  in  designing  any  assessment  is  to  have  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets 
for  students.  Educators  can't  assess  something  if  they  don't  know  what  it  is.  Further,  lots 
of  learning  targets  for  students  are  unclear — teachers  disagree  on  what  they  mean.  This 
activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  experience  what  "unclarity"  is  like. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  individually  list  their  learning  goals  for  students. 

(Use  whatever  language  they  are  most  familiar  with — student  learning  outcomes,  goals, 
content  standards,  or.  merely,  "What  would  you  like  students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do 
when  they  leave  your  class?")  Then  ask  participants  to  prioritize  the  top  5. 

3.  (5  minutes)  Make  a list  of  outcomes  on  a blank  transparency  or  chart  pack  paper.  An 
efficient  way  to  do  this  is  to  randomly  select  1 5 people  and  ask  them  to  read  the  top  item 
on  their  list.  Then  ask  if  anyone  has  any  other  items  that  must  be  added. 


Targets 
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4.  (5  minutes)  Show  Overhead  Al.2,02 — Kinds  of  Achievement  Targets  and  Handout 
A1.2,H1 — Kinds  of  Achievement  Targets.  Describe  the  various  types  and  show  how  the 
list  generated  by  participants  corresponds  to  the  categories. 

5.  (15  minutes)  Pass  out  a part  of  the  state/local  content  standards  (or  course  achievement 
targets)  on  which  you'd  like  to  focus.  Ask  participants  to  classify  several  targets.  Or,  use 
Handout  A1.2,H2 — What  Types  of  Student  Learning  Targets  Are  These? 

Participants  will  often  begin  to  "quibble"  as  to  the  "correct"  classification.  This  occurs 
because  people  interpret  the  outcome  differently;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
standard  means.  This  actually  brings  home  the  message  of  the  entire  segment — if 
educators  don't  agree  on  what  targets  mean,  how  can  they  exert  a concerted  effort  to  assist 
students  to  reach  them?  And,  if  educators  don't  agree  on  what  targets  mean,  assessments 
will  look  quite  different. 

In  every  situation  where  we've  asked 
participants  to  look  at  local  content 
standards  or  course  outcomes  and 
explain  what  they  mean,  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion.  Adopted 
standards  (as  well  as  everyday  course 
outcomes)  are  likely  to  contain 
ambiguities.  Therefore,  district 
administrators  and  teachers  have  to 
come  to  consensus  on  their  meaning — 
to  openly  discuss  various  interpretations 
to  come  to  agreement  on  their  breath 
and  depth.  Rather  than  being  an 
occasion  for  despair,  many  educators 
have  told  us  that  such  discussions  are  invaluable  for  influencing  instruction,  helping 
teachers  feel  more  in  control,  and  developing  the  "right"  assessment.  (Note:  If  the  targets 
being  clarified  are  official  district  or  state  standards,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  district 
or  state  administration  to  clarify  them  and  provide  guidance  so  that  a consensus  is 
reached  on  what  is  intended.  An  individual  group  of  teachers  should  not  have  to  take  on 
this  responsibility  unless  requested  and  empowered  to  do  so.) 

6.  (15  minutes,  optional)  If  participants  are  looking  at  their  local  or  course  outcomes,  ask 
them  to  decide  if  they  have  a good  mix  of  types.  What  would  a good  mix  look  like? 

7.  (5  minutes,  optional)  Show  an  analysis  of  the  learner  targets  in  a textbook 
(Handout  A1.2,H3 — Examples  of  Learning  Targets).  Searching  through  this  particular 
textbook  resulted  in  only  two  reasoning  targets,  and  these  were  in  the  "expanded" 
activities.  The  point:  it  was  hard  to  find  reasoning  and  product  targets,  so  if  teachers  are 
counting  the  textbook  to  match  our  important  learning  outcomes,  it  could  be  misplaced 
trust. 


Caution  . 

Affective  targets  may  be  a red 
flag  to  some  community 
members.  If  so,  the  entire 
activity  can  be  done  merely  with 
cognitive  targets.  Simply  remove 
all  mention  of  the  affective 
domain  on  all  handouts  and 
overheads. 
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Clear  Targets 

Purposes: 

1 . To  consider  different  kinds  of 
learning  targets  for  students 

2.  To  consider  what  a good  mix  of 
learning  targets  for  students  might 
be 

3.  To  become  familiar  with  local 
content  standards 

4.  To  experience  how  frequently 
learning  targets  for  students  that  we 
thought  were  clear  really  aren't 

Overhead  Al.2,01 
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• Master  Factual  and  Procedural 
Knowledge 

• Use  Knowledge  to  Reason  and 
Solve  Problems 

• Demonstrate  Mastery  of  Specific 
Skills 

• Create  Quality  Products 

• Acquire  Positive  Affect. K 
Dispositions 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland,  OR,  1995 

Overhead  Al.2,02 
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Kinds  of  Achievement  Targets 


Master  Factual  and  Procedural  Knowledge 

Some  to  be  learned  outright 

Some  to  be  retrieved  using  reference  materials 

Use  Knowledge  to  Reason  and  Solve  Problems 

Critical  Thinking 
Problem  Solving 
Decision  Making 

Analytical,  comparative,  inferential,  and/or  evaluative  reasoning 

Demonstrate  Mastery  of  Specific  Skills 

Speaking  a second  language 
Giving  an  oral  presentation 
Working  effectively  on  a team 
Science  process  skills 

Create  Quality  Products 

Writing  samples 
Term  projects 
Artistic  products 
Research  reports 
Shop  projects 

Acquire  Positive  Affect/Dispositions 

Positive  self-concept 

Desire  to  leam/read/think  critically, ... 

Positive  attitude  toward  school 

Good  citizenship 

Respect  toward  self  and  others 

Flexibility 

Perseverance 

Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland,  OR,  1995 
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Examples  of  Learning  Targets 


Taken  from  the  4th  grade  Social  Studies  text  Discovering  Washington.  (From  Jan  Chappuis, 
Central  Kitsap  School  District,  Silverdale,  WA,  1 996.) 

Knowledge  Targets  (factual) 

• Name  at  least  two  regions  of  which  Washington  is  a part. 

• Tell  at  least  one  way  that  location  has  affected  Washington's  history. 

• Name  five  main  parts  of  Washington  State  and  describe  key  land  and  water  forms  of 
each. 

• Define  the  term  natural  resources  and  give  examples  of  those  found  in  Washington. 
Examples  of  key  words:  tell,  understand,  name,  describe,  list,  identify,  give  examples. 

Knowledge  Targets  (procedural) 

• How  to  use  map  scales  to  measure  distances. 

• How  to  use  latitude  and  longitude  to  locate  places  on  a map  or  globe. 

Examples  of  key  words:  how  to  (followed  by  some  procedure). 

Reasoning  Targets 

• Give  examples  of  differences  between  coastal  and  plateau  cultures  and  relate  these  to 
differences  in  the  natural  environment. 

• Compare/contrast  the  pioneer  way  of  life  to  their  own. 

Examples  of  key  words:.  Classify,  compare,  contrast,  analyze,  synthesize,  determine, 
evaluate,  justify,  construct  support,  draw  conclusions. 

Skill  Target 

• Use  map  scales  to  measure  distances. 

Examples  of  key  words:  read,  speak,  assemble,  operate,  use,  demonstrate 

Product  Target 

• Make  a relief  map  of  any  region  of  whole  state,  or  make  maps  of  products,  points  of 
interest,  or  land  uses. 

Examples  of  key  words:  create,  design,  make,  produce,  write,  draw. 


Handout  A1.2,H2 
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:M/'  What  Types  of  Student  Learning  Targets 

Are  These"? 


Instructions:  Match  the  student  learning  targets  on  the  right  to  Rick  Stiggins'  five  types 
of  learning  outcomes  on  the  left.  There  are  no  single  correct  answers,  however,  some 
responses  are  better  than  others.  The  important  thing  is  to  explain  why  you  have  categorized 
the  target  as  you  have.  This  type  of  matching  will  be  important  when  we  get  to  Step  2 — 
matching  target  to  assessment  method. 


Type  of  Learning  Outcome 

Student  Learning  Targets 

a.  Knowledge 

b.  Reasoning/Thinking 

c.  Skills/Behaviors 

d.  Products 

e.  Affect/Dispositions 

1 . Writes  effectively  for  various  audiences  and  purposes 

2.  Develops  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how 
language  is  used 

3.  Contributes  productively  to  both  large  and  small  groups 

4.  Uses  historical  and  contemporary  information  to 
demonstrate  cross-cultural  understanding 

5.  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony, 
pitch,  form,  timbre,  and  tone  quality 

6.  Uses  music  vocabulary  correctly 

7.  Exhibits  self-confidence,  self-discipline,  and  self- 
motivation 

8.  Develops  a personal  wellness  plan  that  recognizes  the 
impact  of  nutrition  and  fitness  on  personal  well-being 

9.  Chooses  and  devises  appropriate  strategies  to  solve 
mathematical  problems 

10.  Views  self  as  capable  of  using  mathematical  skills  and 
knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new  problem  situations 

Handout  A1.2,H3 
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Activity  1.3,  > 

Post-it™  Notes 


Purposes: 


1 . To  expand  or  review  understanding  of  assessment  language 

2.  To  develop  a common  language  on  which  later  activities  can  build 


Uses: 

Use  in  Chapter  1 as  a mixer  and  to  review  assessment  terminology.  It  is  a good  introductory 
activity. 


Rationale: 

It’s  important  to  acknowledge  the  realities  of  the  evolving  vocabulary  for  assessment — and  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  crafting  shared  meaning  in  order  to  move  forward. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overhead:  A 1.3,01 — Post-it™  Notes  Purposes 

• Handouts:  Small  pieces  of  paper  or  Post-it™  notes  containing  definitions  and  terms  (one 
possible  set  is  included  as  Handout  A1.3,H1 — Definitions/Terms)',  the  Glossary  in 
Appendix  E could  be  used  as  a handout 

• Chart  paper  and  marking  pens  (useful,  but  not  necessary) 
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Time  Required: 

20  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1.  (5  minutes)  In  this  warm-up  activity,  participants  examine  assessment-related  definitions 
and  key  terms.  Each  participant  receives  either  a definition  or  a term.  Their  task  is  to 
find  the  partner  who  has  the  matching  definition/term.  (Slips  of  paper  with  definitions  or 
terms  can  be  made  by  cutting  apart  Handout  A1.3,H1.  If  possible,  one  color  paper  could 
be  used  for  definitions  and  another  for  terms.) 

The  definition  slips  can  be  handed  out  individually  as  an  opportunity  for  the  facilitator  to 
greet  participants  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  session,  or  can  be  included  in 
individual  packets  of  session  materials. 

2.  (10  minutes)  Once  participants  have  connected  with  the  individuals  they  believe  are  their 
partners,  ask  each  pair  to  place  their  term  and  definition  on  a chart  until  all  terms  and 
definitions  are  on  the  chart.  With  a large  group,  you  can  divide  into  smaller  groups  and 
have  a chart  for  each  group.  With  a relatively  small  group,  review  the  intended  matches, 
and  clarify,  solicit  challenges,  and  refine  meaning.  With  larger  groups,  you  can  have  a 
walk-about  in  which  participants  seek  confirmation  of  their  choices  in  the  work  of  other 
groups. 

3.  (5  minutes)  Close  this  brief  activity  with  a summary  of  terms  and,  if  appropriate,  offer 
the  opportunity  for  participants  to  write  questions  that  still  remain  on  a chart  which  will 
remain  posted  throughout  the  session.  These  questions  often  prompt  significant  thinking 
and  give  the  facilitator  some  guidance  about  how  to  stretch  following  activities  to  take  in 
the  concerns  of  participants. 

The  Glossary  in  Appendix  E could  be  used  as  a handout  to  summarize  these  and  other 
important  definitions. 
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Post-it™ 


Purposes: 

1 . To  expand  or  review 
understanding  of  assessment 
language 

2.  To  develop  a common  language 
on  which  later  activities  can 
build 


Overhead  A 1.3,01 
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Definitions 


Terms 


An  assessment  that  is  given  and  scored  in 
the  same  way  for  all. 


A question  or  task  in  which  students  must 
choose  what  they  believe  is  the  best  or 
correct  answer  from  a list  of  provided 
possibilities. 


A question  or  task  in  which  students  must 
create  an  answer  or  response  themselves, 
but  there  is  a specific  correct  answer  or 
set  of  information  that  is  expected. 


Scoring  performance  as  a whole;  based 
on  criteria,  but  not  giving  feedback  on 
specific  qualities  of  the  student’s  work; 
giving  a single  score. 


A guide  for  scoring  student  performance; 
rules  for  scoring;  sometimes  includes 
descriptions  of  key  characteristics  of 
varying  levels  of  performance. 
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Standardized 

Assessment 


Selected- 

Response 


Open- 

Response 


Holistic  Scoring 


Rubric 


Handout  A1.3,H1,  p.l 
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Definitions 


Terms 


Scoring  performance  on  several  different 
dimensions;  giving  more  than  one  score. 


A purposeful  collection  of  student  work 
to  show  effort,  progress,  or  degree  of 
proficiency. 


A question  or  task  that  has  many  correct 
or  excellent  responses,  intended  to 
promote  thinking  and  application  of  ideas 
and  information.  There  is  no  single, 
specific  correct  answer. 


Statements  of  what  students  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do. 


Pre-established  levels  of  proficiency  to 
show  mastery  of  content  or  skills. 


An  assessment  designed  to  reveal  how  an 
individual's  performance  compares  to 
other  similar  students. 


Analytical 

Trait 

Scoring 


Portfolio 


Open- 

Ended 


Content 

Standards 

Performance 

Standards 

Norm-Referenced 

Assessment 
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Definitions 


Terms 


The  key  qualities  or  dimensions  of  an 
effective  performance. 


Short-  or  long-term  activities,  projects,  or 
questions  that  serve  as  assessment 
opportunities. 


An  assessment  designed  to  reveal  what  a 
student  knows  or  can  do  in  relation  to  a 
specific  skill  or  body  of  knowledge. 


Assessment  that  is  based  on  observation 
and  judgment  of  student  created  products 
and/or  performances;  intended  to  provide 
a rich  portrait  of  student  learning. 


Assessment  tasks  that  resemble  "real  life" 
as  closely  as  possible,  are  engaging  for 
students,  and  reflect  good  teaching 
strategies. 


Performance 

Criteria 


Performance 

Tasks 


Standards-Based 

Assessment 


Performance 

Assessment 


Authentic 

Assessment 
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Activity 


Seeing  Wholes* 


y tj 

,v  \ -.■ 


Purpose: 

To  examine  the  connections  among  assessment,  instruction  and  curriculum 


Uses: 

This  activity  is  good  as  an  opener  (or  brief  reminder)  in  the  early  stages  of  a multi-activity 
professional  development  session  to  build  a view  of  the  rationale  for  changes  in  assessment, 
as  described  in  Chapter  1. 

It  can  be  used  with  other  activities  (e.g.,  Activity  1.3 — Post-it™  Notes  and  Activity  1.6 — A 
Comparison  of  Multiple  Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment)  to  construct  understanding 
about,  and  shared  language  for,  alternative  assessment. 


Rationale: 

Making  clear  connections  between  instruction  and  assessment  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
development  and  use  of  alternative  assessments  that  will  be  used  for  ongoing  communication 
with  students  and  parents.  In  this  activity,  participants  bring  their  own  perspectives  to  a 
definition  that  could  equally  be  attached  to  assessment,  instruction  or  curriculum.  This 
activity  also  tends  to  surface  assessment  issues. 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  Al.4,01 — Seeing  Wholes  Purpose,  and  Al.4,02 — A Round  of  Jeopardy 


Developed  by  Dr.  Joan  Bycoff 


O x 

Baron  at  PACE,  Harvard 


University,  and  used  with  permission. 
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Time  Required: 

10-20  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 


1.  Use  Overhead  Al.4,01 — Seeing  Wholes  Purpose,  as  needed,  to  describe  the  goal  of  the 
activity. 

2.  (10  minutes)  Show  Overhead  Al.4,02 — A Round  of  Jeopardy  and  have  participants  ask 
a question  for  which  the  statement  is  an  answer.  Write  responses  on  an  overhead. 

Here’s  an  example  of  recently  generated  responses: 

• What  is  life?  • What  is  a portfolio? 

• What  is  a performance  task?  • What  is  a good  unit? 

• What  is  curriculum?  • What  is  peer  review? 

• What  is  ongoing  assessment?  • What  is  education? 

• What  is  a system  of  coherent  assessments?  • What  is  performance  assessment? 


3. 


(5-10  minutes)  Points  made  by  Dr.  Baron  to  link  the  responses  back  to  the  concept 
integrated  curriculum  and  assessment: 


of 


A good  assessment  system  is  the  curriculum! 


A good  set  of  assessment  tasks  has  these  features:  they  are  coordinated,  there  is  a 
sequence  to  them,  kids  learn  the  criteria,  they  become  the  owners  of  what  quality  work 
is,  the  act  of  learning  the  criteria  is  the  curriculum.  Learning  events  are  the  midwifery. 

Good  curriculum  is  good  assessment  if  criteria  are  specified. 
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Purpose: 


To  examine  connections  between 
assessment,  instruction,  and  curriculum 


* Developed  by  Dr.  Joan  Bycoff  Baron  at  PACE,  Harvard  University,  and  used  with  permission. 

4 ..  . Overhead  Al.4,01 
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A Round  of  Jeopardy 


Answer: 

A coordinated  sequence  of  engaging 
and  important  learning  events 
through  which  all  children  come  to 
understand  what  high  quality  work 
looks  like  and  how  to  produce  it. 


What  is  it? 


Overhead  Al.4,02 
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Activity  IS 

Clapping  Hands* 


Purposes: 

1 . To  develop  guidelines  for  high  quality  performance  assessments 

2.  To  explore  the  importance  of  quality — the  impact  of  our  assessments  on  students 

Uses: 

This  activity  is  at  an  early  elementary  level  of  difficulty.  It  can  be  used  with  Chapters  1 or  3 
to  illustrate  features  of  quality  alternative  assessment.  It  provides  a gentle  introduction  to 
quality  issues.  It  should  be  used  prior  to  the  more  detailed  quality  activities  in  Chapter  3 — 
Activities  3.1, 3.3,  and  3.6.  In  Chapter  3 the  activity  can  also  be  used  to  illustrate  design 
options  and  the  effects  these  can  have  on  teachers  and  students. 

Rationale: 

Assessment  is  a deeply  affective  thing.  It  is  about  success  and  failure,  about  deeply  held 
feelings,  and  about  our  sense  of  self-esteem.  This  activity  is  designed  to  show  the  impact  of 
assessment  both  on  performance  and  on  the  feelings  at  the  receiving  and  rating  ends  of  the 
process.  It  provides  a graphic  demonstration  of  the  unintended  consequences  of  how 
performance  assessments  are  designed.  It  also  results  in  a set  of  guidelines — do's  and 
don'ts — for  performance  assessment. 

We  have  successfully  used  this  activity  with  teachers  in  all  grades  levels  (K-12),  and  with 
both  community  college  instructors  and  college  of  education  faculty. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies  and  pens;  or  chart  paper;  or  chalkboard 


* With  thanks  to  Ruth  Sutton  for  a demonstration  of  the  activity  and  approval  to  use  it.  Contact  Ms.  Sutton  at 
29  Nevile  Court,  Nevile  Road,  Salford,  M7  OPS,  England,  UK.  And,  with  thanks  to  Jay  McTighe  and  other 
members  of  the  Maryland  Assessment  Consortium  for  ideas  on  involving  the  whole  group  in  the  activity. 
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• Ten  volunteers  from  the  group  (7  if  the  group  is  small) 

• Eleven  chairs  arranged  in  semi-circle — facilitator  in  center  (8  chairs  if  the  group  is 
small) — see  the  diagrams  below 

• Overheads:  Al.5,01— Clapping  Hands  Purposes',  Al.5,02 — Clapping  Institute 

Criteria 

• Handouts:  A1.5,H1 — The  Meaning  of  Quality  Summary  Sheet  (1  for  each  person) 
A1.5,H2 — Performance  Assessment— The  Meaning  of  Quality  (1  for  each  person); 
A1.5,H3 — Clapping  Institute  Award  Certificate  (1  per  group) 

• Optional  Overheads:  Al.5,03 — Equity  Discussion  Questions  and  Al.5,04 — Special 
Education  Discussion  Questions 

Time  Required: 

60-90  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

A.  Set-Up  (10-15  minutes) 

The  activity  is  experiential — it  asks  participants  to  commit  and  invest  themselves  in  the 
process.  As  such,  it  might  make  some  participants  uncomfortable.  Therefore,  it  is 
extremely  essential  to  manage  the  activity  well.  Keep  it  light-hearted. 

Once  this  exercise  has  been  done  with  a group,  it  can't  be  done  again  with  the  same 
group.  The  complete  exercise  requires  at  least  15  people.  (You  can  get  by  with  1 1 — 
instructions  for  "small  group"  are  included  where  needed.) 

The  presenter's  outline  below  is  set  up  for  ease  of  use  (list  style;  questions  to  participants 
in  bold,  etc.).  Typical  comments  made  by  participants  at  various  steps  of  the  process  are 
included  at  the  end. 

1 . Facilitator  needs:  paper  and  pencil,  1 copy  of  the  award  certificate  (Handout 
A1.5,H3 — Clapping  Institute  Award  Certificate ),  and  this  outline. 

2.  Arrange  1 1 chairs  (8  if  the  group  is  small)  in  a semi-circle.  (See  diagram  below.) 
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Assessors 


Regular  Group 


Facilitator 


5 


4 


Assessees 


Small  Group 


2 

1 

4 

Facilitator 

Assessors 

Assessees 


3.  Introduce  the  exercise  using  Overhead  Al.5,01 — Clapping  Hands  Purposes,  as 
needed.  Then: 


Five  people  (4  if  the  group  is  small)  will  be  asked  to  do  a simple  performance 
task,  and  five  other  people  (3  if  the  group  is  small)  will  assess  the 
performances.  At  the  end  everyone  will  be  asked  to  describe  how  it  felt  to  be 
in  the  position  they  took.  The  audience  will  participate  at  the  end  by 
questioning  the  volunteers  on  their  feelings  and  adding  their  own 
observations. 


4.  Ask  for  10  volunteers  (7  if  the  group  is  small)  to  come  up  and  sit  in  the  10  (or  7) 
chairs  arranged  in  a semi-circle.  (Facilitator  sits  in  the  center  chair — see  diagram.) 


5.  Note  names  of  volunteers  on  a seating  chart 

6.  Point  to  participants  to  your  right  as  the  "assessees" — they  will  do  a simple 
performance  task 


7. 


V * 

Point  to  participant^  to  your  left  as  the  "assessors" — they  will  evaluate  the  quality  of 
performance  on  the  task. 
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8.  Tell  the  volunteers: 


This  activity  was  developed  to  explore  the  consequences  of  being  treated  in 
different  ways;  it  was  developed  to  elicit  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  please  be 
alert  to  them  as  the  exercise  progresses. 

9.  Optional  ways  to  get  more  people  actively  involved: 

a.  Ask  the  audience  to  ''mirror"  the  panel — each  person  picks  one  volunteer  and 
considers  how  they  would  react  in  the  same  situation. 

b.  Select  1-2  math  people  to  compute  the  average  scores  given  by  the  assessors. 

c.  After  the  assessors  give  their  scores,  have  audience  "vote"  on  scores  with  their 
fingers. 


B.  Assessment  Task  Administration  (10-15  minutes) 

1.  Assessee  #1  (fifth  person  to  your  right;  fourth  person  if  the  group  is  small) 

(Name),  please  clap  for  us. 

(clap) 

Thank  you,  (name). 

(Give  no  verbal  or  non-verbal  feedback.) 

2.  Assessee  #2  (fourth  person  to  your  right;  skip  this  step  if  the  group  is  small) 

(Name),  please  clap  for  us. 

(clap) 

(Name),  please  leave  the  room  and  come  back  when  asked. 

(Designate  a "hall  monitor"  to  ask  the  person  to  come  back  in  when  asked  and  to 
make  sure  the  person  can't  hear  the  discussion.) 

Assessors  please  assess  (name)'s  clapping  on  a scale  of  1-5,  with  1 being  low 
and  5 being  high. 

(Record  each  rater's  score  beginning  with  the  person  on  your  immediate  left;  compute 
average;  report  to  panel.  Ask  the  participant  to  return,  but  give  NO  feedback.) 

3.  Assessee  #3  (third  person  to  your  right) 

(Name),  please  clap  for  us. 

(clap) 

(Name),  please  leave  the  i;oom  and  return  when  called. 
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Assessors  please  assess  (name)'s  clapping  on  a scale  of  1-5,  with  1 being  low  and 
5 being  high. 

(Record  each  rater's  score  beginning  with  the  2nd  person  to  your  left;  compute  average; 
report  to  panel.  Ask  the  assessee  to  return.) 

OK,  (name),  you  got  a score  of . I hope  you  find  this  information  useful. 

4.  Assessee  #4  (second  person  to  your  right) 

(Name),  clap  for  us. 
clap) 

(Name),  please  leave  the  room  and  return  when  called. 

After  the  assessee  leaves  the  room,  turn  to  the  assessors: 

I have  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that  I have  heard  from  the 
International  Clapping  Institute.  As  you  know,  that's  the  organization  that  is 
developing  the  international  standards  for  clapping  that  all  our  students 
must  meet  by  the  year  2000.  They  have  begun  a handbook  on  how  to 
conduct  the  assessment.  From  now  on  they  want  us  to  assess  all  clapping 
performances  on  three  traits — volume,  appropriateness,  and  creativity. 
(Overhead  A1 .5,02) 

The  bad  news  is  that  they  haven't  yet  finished  the  handbook,  so  they  really 
can't  give  any  more  guidance  than  that.  So  we  just  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  So,  from  now  on  we'll  assess  performance  on  each  of  the  three  traits, 
where  1 is  low  and  5 is  high. 

(Record  the  score  for  each  trait — volume,  appropriateness  and  creativity.  Begin  with 
a different  assessor  each  time;  for  example,  start  with  the  3rd  person  on  your  left  for 
volume  and  the  4th  person  for  appropriateness.  Average  the  scores  for  each  trait  and 
prepare  the  certificate — A1.5,H3 — Clapping  Institute  Award  Certificate.  Ask  the 
assessee  to  come  back,  give  him/her  the  certificate,  and  shake  his/her  hand.) 

(Name),  here  are  your  scores.  I hope  you  find  them  useful. 

5.  Assessee  #5  (first  person  to  your  right):  This  participant  gets  special  treatment.  Ask 
these  questions: 

(Name),  tell  me  about  your  previous  clapping  experience.  In  what  kinds  of 
situations  do  you  find  yourself  clapping? 

You've  obviously  had  some  experience  clapping.  What  do  you  feel  are  your 
strengths  as  a clapper? 
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Is  there  anything  in  your  clapping  you  would  like  to  improve?  Anything 
you’d  like  the  panel  to  give  feedback  on? 

Is  there  any  guidance  that  you'd  like  to  give  the  assessors? 

To  Assessors: 

You’re  the  experts  on  clapping;  that's  why  you  are  here.  Is  there  anything 
you  want  (name)  to  know  that  you’ll  be  looking  for  when  he/she  claps? 

Do  you  want  to  discuss  the  criteria  given  to  us  by  the  Clapping  Institute? 

Is  there  anything  you  want  (name)  to  know  is  important  to  be  effective? 
Anything  in  particular  you’ll  be  looking  for  in  the  clap? 

To  Assessee  #5: 

Would  you  like  to  describe  the  setting  in  which  you'd  use  the  clap  you  are 
about  to  demonstrate? 

What  do  you  want  to  accomplish  with  this  clap? 

Are  you  ready?  Any  more  discussion  prior  to  the  clap? 

(Name),  please  clap  for  us. 

(clap) 

Do  you  want  to  leave  the  room  or  stay?  Do  you  want  feedback  verbally, 
numerically,  or  both? 

Assessors  provide  feedback  as  requested. 

C.  Debriefing  (15  minutes) 

1 . Each  person  will  have  the  chance  to  describe  how  he  or  she  felt  during  this 
process  and  the  thoughts  and  realizations  he  or  she  had.  After  each  individual 
has  had  a chance  to  talk,  the  floor  will  be  open  to  the  audience  to  ask  questions 
or  provide  observations. 

Optional  ways  to  get  more  people  involved: 

a.  Have  2-3  recorders  note  key  comments  on  chart  paper  during  the  discussion  (e.g., 
"lacked  clarity,"  "wanted  to  try  again,"  etc.). 

b.  Have  people  "buzz"  (discuss)  their  thoughts/feelings  as  mirrors  before  the  panel 
reports. 
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2.  Ask  Assessee  #1  (5th  to  your  right;  4th  if  the  group  is  small): 


What  thoughts  or  feelings  did  you  have? 

How  did  you  feel  when  we  came  down  the  line  and  other  people  got  other 
kinds  of  preparation  or  feedback? 

How  did  you  feel  about  getting  no  preparation  or  feedback? 

3.  Ask  Assessee  #2  (4th  to  your  right;  skip  this  step  if  the  group  is  small): 

What  thoughts  or  feelings  did  you  have? 

How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  asked  to  go  out  of  the  room? 

How  did  you  feel  about  getting  no  feedback? 

4.  Ask  Assessors  (move  these  questions  to  step  6 if  the  group  is  small): 

How  did  you  feel  about  rating  the  second  person  and  not  the  first? 

How  did  you  feel  about  having  no  criteria? 

Did  anyone  give  any  "protest"  votes?  (E.g.,  "I'm  going  to  give  everyone  a '3'  or 
a '5'  because  I was  not  given  any  guidance  on  what  to  do.") 

Did  anyone  have  the  thought,  "I  better  give  myself  some  wiggle  room  by  not 
giving  the  first  person  higher  than  a '3'." 

5.  Ask  Assessee  #3  (3rd  to  your  right): 

What  thoughts  or  feelings  did  you  have? 

How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  sent  out  of  the  room? 

When  you  got  your  score,  was  the  feedback  useful? 

6.  Ask  Assessors: 

Did  it  bother  you  that  I asked  you  to  give  (name-#3)  his/her  scores  but  didn't 
ask  you  to  give  (name-#2)  his/her  scores? 

Did  you  compare  (name-#3)  with  (name-#2)  and  (name  #1)? 

(Implication:  when  we  are  given  no  criteria  to  make  criterion-referenced 
comparisons,  we  start  comparing  students  to  each  other — norm-referenced 
comparisons) 
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7.  Ask  Assessee  #4  (2nd  to  your  right): 

What  thoughts  or  feelings  did  you  have? 

How  did  you  feel  when  you  came  back  in  and  got  your  certificate?  Was  the 
feedback  useful? 

Could  you  hear  people  laughing  while  you  waited  outside?  What  did  you 
think  was  going  on? 

Did  this  method  bother  you?  How  did  you  feel  about  being  assessed  on  traits 
you  knew  nothing  about? 

Did  you  focus  on  any  particular  scores  (like  the  lowest)? 

8.  Ask  Assessors: 

What  were  your  reactions  when  I gave  you  criteria  categories  with  no  further 
directions? 

Were  these  criteria  useful? 

9.  Ask  Assessee  #5  ( 1 st  to  your  right): 

What  thoughts  or  feelings  did  you  have? 

Did  you  like  the  extra  attention  and  information? 

Did  you  feel  uncomfortable  being  treated  differently? 

10.  Ask  Assessors: 

Was  the  extra  discussion  useful? 

In  general,  did  hearing  other  people's  scores  affect  your  scores? 

1 1 . Ask  Assessees: 

Would  any  of  you  like  to  clap  again?  Why  or  why  not? 

12.  Ask  the  audience: 

Would  anyone  like  to  make  an  observation  about  what  happened  or  ask  the 
volunteers  questions?  (Don't  let  this  stretch  on  too  long.) 

Has  anyone  been  in  the  position  of  any  of  the  assessees  or  assessors?  Please 
indicate  the  person  and  relate  what  happened.  (Keep  it  to  3 or  4 people.) 
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D.  Activity  "So- What.”  (15  minutes)  (This  part  of  the  activity  is  essential.  We  want 
participants  to  be  critical  consumers  of  the  performance  assessments  they  see.) 

1 . Ask  participants  to  use  Handout  A1.5,H1 — The  Meaning  of  Quality  Summary  Sheet 
to  write  what  they  learned  from  this  activity  about  things  to  pay  attention  to  when: 

• Designing  tasks 

• Designing  performance  criteria 

• Training  raters 

• Preparing  students 

• Reporting  results 

• Considering  potential  sources  of  bias  and  distortion 

[Participants  will  probably  need  "bias  and  distortion"  defined.  These  are  things  that 
can  mask  achievement;  things  that  can  go  wrong  and  result  in  drawing  an  incorrect 
conclusion  about  the  quality  of  a student's  work,  skills,  or  knowledge.  For  example, 
(a)  a high  reading  load  on  a math  test,  (b)  student  cultural  background,  or  (c)  student 
personality.  See  A1.5,H2 — Performance  Assessment — The  Meaning  of  Quality  for 
more  examples.  Note  that  these  things  don't  always  mess  up  the  results.  For 
example,  if  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  is  to  assess  reading  comprehension,  the 
length  or  difficulty  of  the  passages  is  not  a source  of  bias  and  distortion  because  that's 
what  you’re  assessing.  But  if  the  amount  of  reading  gets  in  the  way  of  a student  being 
able  to  demonstrate  his/her  math  problem-solving  ability,  that's  a source  of  bias  and 
distortion.] 

Give  participants  5-10  minutes  to  make  individual  notes  on  Handout  A1.5,H1. 

2.  (5  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  note  several  points  of  agreement  in  table  groups. 

3.  Make  a complete  list  in  the  whole  group.  This  list  comprises  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  the  quality  of  performance  assessments.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a rubric  for 
judging  quality.  (Listing  quality  statements  on  chart  paper  enables  the  facilitator  to 
post  the  "criteria  for  quality  alternative  assessments"  to  refer  or  add  to  later.) 

4.  Pass  out  Handout  A1.5,H2 — Performance  Assessment — The  Meaning  of  Quality  to 
summarize  what  other  groups  have  listed  as  important  quality  considerations. 

Typical  Responses  (During  Step  C — Debriefing): 

Assessee  #1 : Apprehension  because  I was  given  no  guidance;  every  time  I asked  for 

clarification  I was  told,  "We'll  get  back  to  you."  I didn't  know  what  was  expected.  I was 
confused.  I kept  wanting  to  try  again  after  the  criteria  came  out  because  I was  sure  I 
could  do  better.  But,  toward  the  end  I actually  felt  glad  I went  first  because  by  then  the 
pressure  was  on.  I felt  it  was  increasingly  unfair.  I got  angry.  I felt  disengaged  from  the 
process  and  "off  the  hook."  It  didn't  matter  how  I did  because  the  task  was  so  unclear  1 
had  a good  excuse.  •- . '.  •:  i 
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Assessee  #2:  I had  to  guess  at  the  criteria,  so  I fell  back  on  general  knowledge  of  what  is 
expected  in  this  type  of  situation.  Therefore,  personality,  cultural  background,  and 
gender  all  might  have  an  effect  when  things  are  unclear.  I didn't  know  what  was  expected 
so  I just  tried  to  outdo  the  first  person.  I felt  I was  sent  out  of  the  room  because  I had 
done  something  wrong. 

Assessee  #3:  A low  score  reinforced  my  self-judgment  that  I am  a klutz.  I was  angry  that  I 
was  given  no  rationale  for  my  score  and  no  opportunity  to  improve  it.  A number  with  no 
rationale  or  scale  is  not  useful.  A gratuitous  "5"  from  the  judge  rebelling  because  she 
didn't  know  the  criteria  was  not  useful;  it  felt  condescending.  I would  have  my  “folks” 
come  in  and  complain  to  the  principal.  I felt  uncomfortable  that  the  first  person  got  no 
score  at  all  and  the  second  didn't  find  out  what  his  score  was;  it  wasn't  fair. 

Assessee  #4:  I was  embarrassed  that  I was  being  treated  differently.  I was  embarrassed  that 
some  of  my  scores  were  low.  I had  a mental  discussion  with  myself  complaining  about 
the  exercise.  I focused  primarily  on  the  low  scores.  I wanted  to  argue  with  the  assessors. 
If  I had  known  what  the  criteria  were  I could  have  done  better.  I heard  people  laughing 
and  thought  they  were  laughing  at  me.  I was  out  of  the  room  longer  than  anyone  else  so  I 
figured  I had  done  something  wrong. 

Assessee  #5:  The  pressure  was  on.  How  could  I be  better  than  the  previous  ones?  Knowing 
I would  be  scrutinized  by  my  peers  made  me  nervous.  The  previous  people  had  no 
guidance  and  so  could  be  excused  for  poor  performance,  I had  no  such  excuse.  I was 
embarrassed  that  I was  treated  differently.  I was  afraid  that  if  I got  better  scores,  the  other 
"students"  would  be  angry  with  me  because  they  were  treated  differently.  I wanted  to  not 
do  a good  job  so  that  I wouldn't  stand  out.  I appreciated  the  extra  discussion;  it  made  me 
feel  more  confident.  Because  of  all  the  extra  help,  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  doing 
well. 


Assessors:  I was  unsure  of  the  criteria  so  I was  afraid  of  giving  a high  score.  I was  angry 
with  not  having  any  criteria  so  decided  to  give  everyone  a "5".  I was  uncomfortable  that 
we  were  asked  to  rate  the  second  person  and  not  the  first.  I didn't  have  any  criteria  so  I 
was  only  able  to  rate  the  second  performance  in  relationship  to  the  first.  I felt  sorry  for 
the  assessees  and  was  glad  I was  not  one  of  them.  I wouldn't  give  the  first  person  higher 
than  a '3'  because  I didn't  know  what  the  other  performances  would  be  like.  Hearing  the 
others  give  their  scores  affected  my  scores. 

The  scoring  areas  (traits)  helped  some.  I'm  not  sure  what  "appropriate"  or  "creative" 
means  so  I made  up  my  own  idea  of  what  each  meant.  I wanted  to  rate  other  things 
besides  these  three.  The  three  categories  did  not  capture  all  the  relevant  dimensions  of 
performance.  Not  all  three  categories  would  be  appropriate  to  assess  in  all  contexts. 


Since  we  knew  more  about  the  person  [person  #5],  we  held  her  to  a higher  standard  than 
the  others.  Even  though  I specified  my  criteria  for  success,  I still  felt  she  should  go 
beyond  them  to  get  a high  score.  I didn’t  want  the  assessee  in  the  room  while  we  gave 
scores  because  she  might  challenge  my  judgment. 
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Someone:  One  of  the  points  invariably  made  is  whether  the  clapping  activity  measures  skills 
that  are  worth  taking  this  much  time  to  assess.  The  answer  is  probably  "no."  Clapping  is 
just  a familiar  context  in  which  to  raise  important  points  about  assessment.  If  people 
have  the  reactions  they  do  in  this  contrived  situation,  think  about  what  happens  in  a real 
assessment.  But,  be  sure  to  recognize  that  the  point  about  "is  this  worth  the  time  devoted 
to  it"  is  a question  we  should  ask  of  all  assessments. 

Variation  1:  Teacher  Education  Faculty 

A variation  on  the  activity  is  to  have  teachers  (or  teacher  education  faculty)  play  the  role  of 
assessees  (those  being  assessed)  and  student  teachers  (or  students)  play  the  role  of  assessors 
(those  judging  the  performance).  (Comment  from  Jamie  Foster,  Eisenhower  Math/Science 
Consortium,  Charleston,  WV:  "I  did  the  activity  immediately  prior  to  lunch  and  participants 
discussed  the  activity  and  what  they  learned  during  lunch.... The  emotions  that  came  from  the 
teacher  education  faculty  were  insightful.") 


Variation  2:  Equity  Enhancement 

This  activity  brings  to  life  with  humor  what  is  often  in  reality  a major  issue:  are  the 
assessments  we  use  to  gain  portraits  of  student  learning  fair?  Equitable?  Do  all  students 
have  the  best  opportunity  we  can  provide  to  show  their  learning?  Here  are  some  additional 
ideas  for  increasing  emphasis  in  this  session  on  equity  in  assessment. 

A.  Culture,  Language,  and  Assessment.  Present  the  task  to  one  of  the  "assessees"  in  a 
language  other  than  English.  Question  the  "assessee"  during  the  debrief  about  how  this 
treatment  affected  his/her  sense  of  competence  (not  just  fairness).  Elicit  from  the 
observers  their  reactions  to  this  unexpected  switch  to  instructions  in  a language  which 
may  be  completely  unfamiliar,  or  which  they  might  be  not  quite  fluent  in.  Or  prompt 
reflection  and  discussion  with  the  question,  "How  does  a mismatch  between  the  language 
of  the  student  and  the  assessment  affect  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  assessment?" 

(See  the  first  question  on  Overhead  Al.5,03 — Equity  Discussion  Questions ) 

Depending  on  the  audience,  this  extension  might  include  opportunities  for  several 
participants  to  recall  similar  or  related  assessment  problems  from  their  own  experience. 

Continue  the  discussion  with  the  following  questions  on  Overhead  Al.5,03 — Equity 
Discussion  Questions : 

• Is  this  a task  that  is  likely  to  draw  upon  experiences  that  ALL  of  your  students  have 
had?  (Is  clapping  something  that  is  common  across  cultures?) 

• Are  ways  of  clapping  to  communicate  specific  emotions  the  same  across  cultures? 
Do  all  cultures  signal  approval,  victory,  appreciation  in  the  same  ways? 
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Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  misinterpret  a student’s  clapping  because  of  cultural 
differences? 


• Obviously,  we  don't  really  want  to  assess  clapping.  It  was  used  just  to  illustrate  a 
point.  However,  similar  things  happen  during  real  assessments.  In  your  experience, 
what  similar  things  have  happened  to  you? 

B.  Special  Education  Students  and  Assessment.  This  is  an  assessment  issue  that  raises 
strong  feelings  and  conflicting  solutions.  Some  people  believe  that  students  with 
physical,  educational,  or  emotional  challenges  should  be  exempted  from  assessments — 
especially  high-stakes  assessments.  Others  argue  that  setting  lower  standards  for  some 
students  reduces  their  opportunities  to  leam  and  succeed.  Special  educators  often  feel  left 
out  of  professional  development  assessment  experiences. 

Select  the  questions  below  that  best  meet  the  assessment  quality  concerns  that  you  wish 
to  emphasize  (Overhead  Al.5,04 — Special  Education  Discussion  Questions).  (Remind 
the  group  that  this  activity  is  intended  to  activate  and  deepen  their  awareness  of 
assessment  quality  issues  that  will  be  more  fully  addressed  in  other  activities.) 

• Is  the  clapping  task  one  you'd  use  with  deaf  students  or  students  with  limited 
mobility?  Why?  Why  not? 

• Would  you  raise  the  standards  for  excellent  clapping  for  students  considered  gifted? 
Why?  Why  not? 

• Should  some  students  be  exempted  from  certain  assessments?  Why?  Why  not? 

• Can  you  change  the  task  and  still  assess  the  same  learning  target?  What  is  that 
target  anyway?  Is  it  clapping?  Could  it  really  be  about  something  bigger  than 
clapping? 

• Obviously,  we  don't  really  want  to  assess  clapping.  It  was  used  just  to  illustrate  a 
point.  However,  similar  things  happen  during  real  assessments.  In  your  experience, 
give  some  examples. 
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Purposes: 

1.  To  develop  guidelines  for  high 
quality  performance  assessment 

2.  To  explore  the  importance  of  high 
quality — the  impact  of  our 
assessments  on  students 

.\l/^ 
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• How  does  a mismatch  between  the  language  of 
the  student  and  the  assessment  affect  the  quality 
and  accuracy  of  the  assessment? 

• Is  this  a task  that  is  likely  to  draw  upon 
experiences  that  ALL  of  your  students  have  had? 
(Is  clapping  something  that  is  common  across 
cultures?) 

• Are  ways  of  clapping  to  communicate  specific 
emotions  the  same  across  cultures?  Do  all 
cultures  signal  approval,  delight,  victory, 
appreciation  in  the  same  ways? 

• Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  misinterpret  a 
student's  clapping  because  of  cultural 
differences? 

• What  similar  things  have  happened  to  you 
during  real  assessments  that  would  cause  ability 
to  be  mismeasured? 

Overhead  A 1.5, 03 
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Special  Education  Discussion 

QuesH ■ 


• Is  the  clapping  task  one  you'd  use  with  deaf 
students  or  students  with  limited  mobility? 
Why?  Why  not? 

• Would  you  raise  the  standards  for  excellent 
clapping  for  students  considered  gifted? 
Why?  Why  not? 

• Should  some  students  be  exempted  from 
certain  assessments?  Why?  Why  not? 

• Can  you  change  the  task  and  still  assess  the 
same  learning  target?  What  is  that  target 
anyway?  Is  it  clapping?  Could  it  really  be 
about  something  bigger  than  clapping? 
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Task  Design 


The  Meaning  of  Quality  Summary  Sheet 

Performance  Criteria 


Preparing  Raters 


Preparing  Students 


Reporting 


Potential  Sources  of 
Bias  and  Distortion 


Handout  Al.5,Hl 
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Performance  Assessment— The  Meaning  of  Quality 


Things  to  Pay  Attention  to  When: 

Designing  Tasks:  be  careful  of  public  performances;  treat  all  students  the  same;  put  the 
performance  into  a realistic  context;  be  specific  on  instructions;  open-ended  tasks;  tasks 
have  to  be  meaningful  to  students;  consider  how  to  handle  diversity  and  differences  (e.g., 
special  education,  cultures,  gender,  learning  styles);  the  task  itself  is  a learning 
experience;  nonthreatening;  matched  to  valued  outcomes;  equity;  enough  time;  proper 
resources  and  equipment;  can  be  approached  by  the  student  in  a variety  of  ways; 
responses  can  be  given  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Designing  Performance  Criteria:  matched  to  valued  outcomes;  clear  definitions; 
elaboration  on  how  to  assign  points;  agreement  on  what  the  criteria  should  be; 
models/examples;  need  rater  buy-in;  match  performance  criteria  to  task;  range  of  score 
points;  covers  only  the  important  stuff. 

Preparing  Raters:  practice  and  discussion  are  essential;  sample  performances  are  essential; 
have  the  raters  do  the  assessment  themselves;  need  consistency  across  sites;  have  raters 
explain  their  ratings;  calibrate  the  raters;  practice  and  check  consistency  over  time. 

Preparing  Students:  share  criteria  well  ahead;  give  students  the  opportunity  to  add  to 
criteria;  train  students  on  what  the  criteria  mean  and  how  it  looks  when  performance  is 
good  or  poor;  use  models;  do  formative  assessments  with  feedback;  make  the  assessment 
purpose  clear;  students  must  have  prerequisite  skills;  students  need  to  trust  the  raters; 
self-assessment  using  the  criteria  is  useful. 

Reporting  Results:  make  sure  the  scores  have  meaning;  treat  students  the  same;  be  specific 
and  descriptive;  provide  evidence;  allow  time  for  discussion;  emphasize  what  students 
can  do,  not  what  they  can't  do;  nonthreatening;  meaningful  to  students. 

Avoid  Bias  and  Distortion: 

Bias  in  tasks,  criteria  or  administration;  criteria  that  don't  cover  the  right  "stuff';  poor 
training  of  raters;  poor  student  preparation:  tasks  that  don't  elicit  the  right  performance; 
sampling  inadequacy;  student  personality;  embarrassment  with  regard  to  being  compared 
to  others;  changing  criteria:  scheduling  the  assessment  at  bad  times;  fatigue  of  raters  or 
students;  poor  student  or  rater  motivation:  lack  of  teacher  or  student  buy-in;  rater  bias; 
developmentally  inappropriate  tasks  or  criteria:  the  tendency  for  raters  to  score  toward  the 
center  of  the  scale;  examinee  manipulation  of  the  situation  or  raters;  testwiseness; 
students  not  knowing  the  criteria  for  success:  student  anxiety;  too  much  teacher  help; 
negative  teacher  attitude  toward  the  assessment;  readability  of  assessment  materials; 
distractions  during  assessment;  lack  of  rater  buy-in;  cultural  inappropriateness  of  tasks. 

Handout  A1.5,H2 
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Activity  1.6 

A Comparison  of  Multiple-Choice  and 
Alternative  Assessment 


Purposes: 

1.  To  discuss  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment 

2.  To  compare  and  contrast  a traditional  multiple-choice  assessment  with  a performance 
assessment  and  discuss  when  each  should  be  used 

3.  To  think  through  and  clarify  some  of  the  achievement  targets  held  for  students  and  how 
they  match  with  assessment  methods 


Uses: 

This  activity  is  designed  for  those  beginning  their  study  of  assessment.  It  can  be  used  in 
Chapter  1 to  illustrate  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  and  two  Keys  to  Quality 
Assessment:  Key  2 — Clear  Targets  and  Key  3 — Target-Method  Match. 


Rationale: 

Alternative  assessments  are  not  meant  to  totally  replace  multiple-choice  tests.  Rather,  each 
has  its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages,  strengths  and  uses.  This  activity  is  intended  to 
enable  participants  to  construct  their  own  interpretation  of  these  issues.  It  is  also  a good  way 
to  begin  a general  discussion  about  assessment.  Frequently  it  will  stimulate  the  questions 
that  participants  have  on  their  minds  about  assessment  and  so  serves  as  a needs  assessment. 

It  also  often  results  in  a discussion  of  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment. 


Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 


• Flip  chart  paper  and  colored  markers 
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• Overheads  Al.6,01 — Comparison  of  Multiple-Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment 
Purposes,  Al.6,02 — Summary 

• Handouts  A1.6,H1 — Mathematical  Applications  Test  (modeled  after,  but  not  taken  from, 
any  current  norm-referenced,  standardized  tests;  you  could  substitute  a page  from  the  5th- 
grade  standardized  test  used  in  your  district),  A1.6,H2 — Name  the  Graph,  A1.6,H3 — 
Comparison  of  Multiple  Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment  # 1,  and  A1.6,H4 — 
Comparison  of  Multiple  Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment  #2 

• Chapter  1 content  to  use  as  a handout  (pp.  5-13) 

This  exercise  could  also  be  done  with  other  grade  levels  and  subject  matter  areas.  Take  a 
page  from  a standardized  achievement  test  for  the  grade  level  and  subject  matter  of  interest. 
Then  find  a performance  assessment  with  the  following  characteristics: 

• A task  that  is  relatively  quick  to  read 

• Generalized  performance  criteria  that  have  detailed  descriptions 
Suggestions  are  provided  in  the  Activity  1.6  Sampler  Index  (Appendix  A). 


Time  Required: 

30-60  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . Use  Overhead  Al.6,01 — Purposes  to  review  the  purposes  of  the  activity,  as  needed 

2.  (10-15  minutes)  Give  participants  the  multiple  choice  (A1.6,H1 — Mathematical 
Applications  Test)  and  alternative  assessment  (A1.6,H2 — Name  the  Graph ) examples.  In 
small  groups  have  them  analyze  their  similarities  and  differences,  and  their  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  You  could  have  groups  make  two  columns  on  a sheet  of 
flip  chart  paper.  In  one  column,  have  them  list  advantages  and  disadvantages  (strengths 
and  weaknesses)  of  the  multiple-choice  format;  in  the  other,  list  advantages  and 
disadvantages  (strengths  and  weaknesses)  for  the  performance  assessment  format.  Have 
groups  post  their  sheets. 

3.  (15-30  minutes)  Large  group  discussion  on  the  same  topics.  Ask  participants  to  look  at 
the  chart  pack  pages  posted  by  other  groups  and  note  similarities  and  differences. 
Summarize  major  points  of  agreement  on  a transparency  or  flip  chart  page  (see  Overhead 
Al.6,02 — Summary). 

; *»  •> 

(Handout  A1.6,H3  comes  from  a discussion  with  teachers,  administrators,  curriculum 
coordinators,  and  education  assessors.  A1.6,H4  comes  from  a discussion  of  toolkit 
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developers.  They  are  included  to  illustrate  the  types  of  considerations  that  arise  in  these 
discussions.  These  can  be  used  to  assist  in  summarizing  results  or  can  be  used  as 
handouts.) 

4.  (5  minutes)  The  "so  what"  part  of  the  activity — Make  sure  the  following  major  points  are 
made: 

• We  should  not  totally  abandon  more  traditional  forms  of  assessment  in  favor  of 
alternative  assessment. 

• High  quality  assessment  means  having  a clear  notion  of  what  we  want  to  assess  and 
then  matching  the  assessment  method  to  it. 
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A Comparison  of  Multiple- 
Choice  and  Alternative 
Assessment 

Purposes: 

1.  To  discuss  the  rationale  for 
alternative  assessment 

2.  To  compare  and  contrast  a 
traditional  multiple-choice 
assessment  with  a performance 
assessment 

3.  To  think  through  achievement 
targets  for  students  and  how  they 
match  with  the  assessment  method 
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Summary 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Multiple  Choice 

Alternative  Assessment 

Overhead  A 1.6, 02 
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Mathematical  Applications  Test 


1:  John  and  Sue  are  going  to  the  movies.  If 
they  spend  $12.00  for  tickets,  $3.50  for 
popcorn  and  $2.50  for  drinks,  how  much 
money  will  they  have  left  from  a $20.00 
bill? 

a.  $12.00 

b.  $8.00 

c.  $6.00 

d.  $2.00 

2.  An  advertisement  states,  "Of  doctors 
surveyed,  90  percent  rate  no  other  brand 
of  sleeping  aid  better  than  Baye's." 

Which  of  the  following  could  you 
conclude  from  this  statement? 

a.  Baye's  sleeping  pills  may  or  may  not  be 
better  than  other  brands. 

b.  Baye's  sleeping  pills  are  the  best. 

c.  Almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  country 
prefer  Baye's  sleeping  pills. 

d.  Baye's  is  probably  worse  than  other 
brands  because  advertisements  always 
lie. 


3.  Quan  Soo  and  Eddie  have  9 baseball  cards 
and  15  basketball  cards.  Eddie  bought  6 
more  baseball  cards.  Which  of  the 
following  statements  is  true? 

a.  There  are  more  baseball  cards  than 
basketball  cards. 

b.  There  are  more  basketball  cards  than 
baseball  cards. 

c.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  basketball 
and  baseball  cards. 


4.  How  many  more  eighth  graders  are  there 
at  Carson  School  than  at  Lane  as  shown 
on  the  graph  below? 


a.  50  students 


b.  100  students 

c.  150  students 

d.  200  students 


Handout  A1.6,H1 
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NAME  THE  GRAPH 


1.  What  do  you  think  this  might  be  the  graph  of?  Put  names  and 
numbers  on  the  graph  to  show  what  you  mean. 

2.  Write  down  everything  you  know  from  your  graph. 


Handout  A1.6,H2 
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Comparison  of  Multiple  Choice  and  Alternative 

Assessment  #1 


Multiple  Choice  Performance 


Areas  assessed 

• Individual  process  skills  (e.g.,  interpreting  graphs,  addition, 
subtraction) 

Yes 

Yes 

• Recall  of  facts 

• Sampling  of  skills  and  facts 

Yes 

Broad  range 

Can  assess 
knowledge  but 
not  good  for 
assessing  the 
total  range  of 
knowledge  for  a 
course 

• Understanding 

Limited 

Yes 

• Higher-order  thinking  skills  (e.g.,  critical  thinking) 

Limited 

By  design* 

• Application  of  skills  to  solve  real-world  problems 

Limited 

By  design* 

Administrative  considerations 

• Time  to  administer 

Short  to  long 

Usually  long 

• Cost-benefit 

Inexpensive 

More  expensive 

• Time  and  ease  of  scoring 

Quick  and  easy 

Slow,  difficult 

• Objectivity  of  scoring 

Objective 

Subjective 

• Scoring  criteria 

Right/wrong 

Rubrics 

• Teacher  confidence  in  scoring 

High 

Possibly  low 

• Parental  acceptance 

High 

Possibly  low 

• Comparisons  of  students 

Within  and  across 
classes 

Usually  no 
norms 

• Accommodation  of  multiple  learning  styles 

No 

By  design* 

• Integration  with  school  grading  scheme 

Maybe 

By  design* 

3 

ERIC 


*“By  design”  means  that  this  is  true  to  the  extent  that  it  is  designed  into  the  assessment. 

Handout  A1.6,H3,  p.  1 
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Comparison  of  Multiple  Choice  and  Alternative 

Assessment  $1 — continued 


Multiple  Choice 

Performance 

What  is  communicated  by  the  assessment 

• Importance  of  communication  as  a process  skill 

No 

Yes 

• Importance  of  problem-solving  skills 

May  or  may  not 

Yes 

• Math  and  science  as  a fluid  process  rather  than  a 
static  body  of  facts 

No 

Yes 

Student  concerns 

• Good  reading  skills 

Required 

Required 

• Creativity 

Discouraged 

Encouraged 

• Generation  of  answers 

By  teacher  or 
publisher 

By  student 

• Type  of  questions 

Closed 

Open  ended 

• Multiple  responses 

Discouraged 

Encouraged 

• Room  for  explanation 

Not  allowed 

Encouraged 

• Choice  of  answers 

Limited; 

encourages 

guessing 

No  limit; 
guessing  more 
difficult 

• One  best  answer 

Implied  or 
required 

By  design* 

• Realistic  or  relevant  tasks 

Can  be 

By  design* 

• Evidence  of  subject  matter  interconnections 

Single-subject 

focus 

By  design* 

• Instructs  as  well  as  assesses 

No 

By  design* 

• Appearance  on  paper 

Intimidating 

White  space  less 
intimidating 

*“By  design”  means  that  this  is  true  to  the  extent  that  it  is  designed  into  the  assessment. 
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Comparison  of  Multiple  Choice  and  Alternative 

Assessment  #2 v v-' 


Multiple-choice  advantages : quick;  good  for  assessing  individual  skills  (e.g.,  problem 
solving,  critical  thinking)  in  isolation;  good  for  assessing  knowledge  of  facts;  can  sample  a 
wide  range  of  skills  quickly;  broad  but  not  deep;  cheap. 

Multiple-choice  disadvantages : only  one  right  answer;  no  opportunity  for  explanation;  hard 
to  measure  process  skills;  doesn't  measure  ability  to  use  skills  to  actually  solve  a real-world 
problem;  assesses  skills  in  isolation;  might  contribute  to  the  notion  that  content  learning  is 
the  memorization  of  a static  body  of  knowledge;  norm-referenced  judgments  of  success. 

Performance  assessment  advantages:  tasks  can  be  more  realistic  and  holistic;  can  see 
process  as  well  as  outcome;  rubric  can  promote  understanding  of  the  target  that  transcends 
this  particular  problem;  the  task  can  be  an  instructional  episode  in  and  of  itself;  cam  fit  better 
into  a vision  of  assessment  as  a tool  for  learning;  can  assess  skills  and  abilities  hard  to  assess 
in  multiple-choice  format;  communicates  that  problem  solving  is  important;  communicates 
that  math  is  more  than  the  learning  of  a static  body  of  facts;  communicates  that  math 
communication  is  important;  criterion-referenced  judgments  of  success. 

Performance  assessment  disadvantages:  can't  sample  as  easily;  more  labor  intensive;  takes 
longer;  more  expensive;  scoring  is  more  judgmental. 


Handout  A1.6,H4 
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Purposes: 

1.  To  examine  the  variety  of  assessment  options,  including  various  examples  of  alternative 
assessment 

2.  To  practice  matching  assessment  methods  to  the  various  types  of  learning  targets  we  have 
for  students 

3.  To  realize  that  alternative  assessment  comprises  many  useful  methods,  but  that  there  is  a 
time  and  a place  for  more  traditional  methods  as  well 


This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity  that  builds  skills  relating  to  Chapter  1,  Key  3 — Target- 
Method  Match.  Prerequisites  for  this  activity  are  either  (a)  reading  and  discussing  Toolkit98 
Chapter  1,  or  (b)  Activity  1.2 — Clear  Targets.  What  Types  are  These?  Before  participants 
can  match  learning  targets  to  methods,  they  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  various  targets. 

Rationale: 

Sometimes  the  alternative  assessment  beacon  becomes  so  bright  that  educators  can't  keep  a 
balanced  perspective  on  assessment.  Good  assessment  doesn't  mean  using  alternatives  for 
everything;  good  assessment  means  having  a clear  idea  of  what  one  wants  to  assess  (the 
learning  targets  we  have  for  students,  many  times  stated  in  local  content  standards)  and  using 
the  method  that  best  assesses  it.  This  message  is  especially  important  for  Toolkit98,  which 
focuses  on  alternative  assessments.  We  want  to  be  clear  that  this  focus  does  not  imply  that 
we  recommend  alternative  assessments  as  the  sole  method  to  use. 

But,  Toolkit98  aside,  there  may  sometimes  be  pressure  to  use  only  alternative  assessments. 
One  sometimes  gets  the  feeling  that  anyone  using  multiple-choice,  for  example,  is  evil.  We 
advocate  a more  balanced  approach.  The  key  is  to  know  when  to  use  the  various  methods. 


Uses: 


Toolkit98:  Chapter  1 Activity  1.7 — Target-Method  Match 


Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  Al.7,01 — Target-Method  Match  Purposes;  Al.7,02 — Possible  Assessment 
Methods;  Al.7,03 — Activity:  Target-Method  Match;  Al.7,04 — Target  Method  Match 
Summary  Table 

• Handouts  A1.7,H1 — Examples  of  Assessment  Methods;  A1.7,H2 — Target-Method 
Match;  A1.7,H3 — Which  Assessment  Method  Is  Best? 


Time  Required: 

60-90  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 


1 . (5  minutes)  Use  Overhead  Al.7,01 — Target-Method  Match  Purposes  to  introduce  the 
activity.  Good  assessment  means  having  a clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  assessed  and  then 
finding  the  best  way  to  assess  it.  Sometimes  multiple  choice  is  best,  sometimes 
performance  assessment.  No  single  method  is  inherently  better  than  any  other  method; 
the  goal  is  to  match  methods  to  targets. 


2. 


3. 


(15-30  minutes)  Use  Overhead  Al.7,02 — Possible  Assessment  Methods  and  Handout 
A1.7,H1 — Examples  of  Assessment  Methods  to  show  the  types  of  assessment  methods. 
You  don't  usually  need  to  discuss  "selected  response."  Show/discuss  examples  of 
"essay,"  "performance  assessment,"  and  "personal  oral  communication,"  as  needed. 
(Personal  oral  communication  is  especially  important  to  mention  because  we  are  giving 
teachers  permission  to  assess  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  However,  the  assessment,  regardless  of 
method,  must  be  of  good  quality — if  personal  oral  communication  is  used,  it  must  adhere 
to  the  standards  of  quality  described  in  detail  in  several  places  in  Toolkit98,  (e.g., 

Chapter  3,  Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands , 
and  Activity  1.11— Assessment  Standards.) 


(15-30  minutes)  Break  participants  into 
groups  and  do  the  target-method  match 
activity  (as  described  in  Handout  A1.7,H2 — 
Target-Method  Match  and  Overhead 
Al.7,03 — Activity:  Target-Method  Match). 
Each  group  can  complete  a different  row  in 
the  table. 

Ask  each  group  to  report  their  choices  and 
why  they  made  the  choices  they  did.  (One 
way  to  do  this  is  by  setting  up  a panel  in 


S®  Caution 

Affective  targets  are  a red  flag  in 
some  communities.  If  so  in  yours, 
you  can  do  the  whole  activity 
using  only  the  cognitive  targets 
(knowledge,  reasoning,  skills  and 
products)  by  removing  the 
affective  information  from  all 
overheads  and  handouts. 
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front  of  the  group  made  up  of  a volunteer  from  each  "learning  target"  group.  Place  X's 
and  O's  on  the  overhead  chart  [Overhead  Al.7,04 — Matching  Achievement  Targets  and 
Assessment ] as  each  volunteer  reports  their  group's  work.  After  each  "learning  target," 
stop  and  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  responses  from  other  groups 
having  the  same  learning  target.) 

The  completed  figure  should  look  similar  to  that  below.  (This  also  appears  in  the 
Chapter  1 text.)  Handout  A1.7,H2— Target-Method  Match  summarizes  the  matches. 

(Note:  There  is  a fine  line  between  "essay"  and  "performance  assessments"  that  require  a 
student  to  write  an  extended  response.  I like  to  think  of  "essay"  as  the  traditional  questions 
on  tests  designed  to  get  students  to  elaborate  on  their  knowledge,  while  "performance 
assessment"  is  based  on  observation  and  judgement.  But,  don't  let  participants  get  hung  up 
on  details.  Sure,  a writing  assessment  is  a performance  assessment  based  on  a student  essay. 
That's  why  there's  an  "O"  on  the  chart  in  the  Product/Essay  cell.  The  important  thing  is  that 
participants  have  a feel  for  how  to  match.) 


Aligning  Achievement  Targets  and  Assessment  Methods 


Selected 

Response 

Essay 

Performance 

Assessment 

Personal/Oral 

Communication 

Knowledge 

Mastery 

X 

X 

O 

Reasoning 

Proficiency 

o 

X 

X 

X 

Skills 

X 

X 

Products 

o 

X 

Dispositions/ 

Affect 

X 

o 

o 

X 

4.  (15-30  minutes)  Optional  challenge  round:  Matching  quiz  (Handout  A1.7,H3 — Which 
Assessment  Method  Is  Best?).  This  quiz  can  be  used  for  practice,  to  surface  issues,  or  as  a 
device  to  assess  the  extent  of  understanding  of  the  group.  (It  is  also  fun  to  point  out  that 
being  able  to  match  targets  to  methods  requires  knowledge  and  application  skills  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher;  we  are  assessing  their  knowledge  with  this  matching  quiz.) 
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Suggested  answers  are  below.  Remember  there  are  no  single  correct  answers;  however, 
some  answers  are  better  than  others.  The  reason  that  participants  might  disagree  on  the 
method  to  use  for  a target  is  that  they  disagree  on  what  the  target  means  (a  major  issue  for 
assessment  development,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  Key  1 — Clear  Targets  and 
Activity  1.2  ) If  this  occurs,  you  might  have  participants  generate  as  many  meanings  as 
they  can  for  each  target  and  then  identify  assessment  methods  for  each. 

(1)  c,  d,  e,  f.  Assessing  writing  requires  students  to  write;  it's  a skill.  Writing  can  occur 
in  the  context  of  any  of  c-f.  Portfolios  (f)  would  be  the  best  choice  to  assess  the 
ability  to  write  for  a range  of  audiences  and  purposes. 

(2)  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  The  method  depends  on  which  aspect  of  the  skill  is  being  assessed — 
knowledge  (a,  b,  c)  or  understanding  (c,  d,  e,  f,  g).  Understanding  could  be 
demonstrated  through  an  essay  or  through  application.  The  important  point  here  is 
that  we  need  to  be  clear  about  what  we  mean  by  this  target  before  we  can  choose  the 
appropriate  assessment  method. 

(3)  d,  e,  f,  g.  To  see  whether  students  can  contribute  to  groups  you  need  to  watch  them 
do  it  (g);  this  is  a skills  target.  Such  observation  can  bein  the  context  of  an  on- 
demand  performance  assessment  or  a project  (d,  e).  The  skill  can  be  documented  in  a 
portfolio  (f). 

(4)  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  See  (2). 

(5)  b,  d,  f,  g.  "Demonstrates"  is  the  key  word  here.  The  goal  is  not  demonstrating 
"knowledge  about"  these  things,  but  actually  doing  them,  so  it  sounds  more  like  skills 
and  application  of  knowledge.  Students  could  demonstrate  understanding  through  a 
short  answer  (e.g.,  clap  the  rhythm)  or  in  the  context  of  a longer  performance 
assessment. 

(6)  a.  b.  This  seems  to  be  at  the  knowledge  end  of  the  continuum;  the  goal  is  to  assess 
prerequisite  knowledge. 

(7)  g.  These  are  affective  outcomes.  We  pretty  much  have  to  watch  and  see  this  one. 

(8)  e.  This  is  a product  target — an  extended  project  culminating  in  a written  report. 

(9)  d,  e,  f,  g.  This  is  a reasoning  target.  Some  parts  of  this  might  be  assessed  in  selected 
response  or  short  answer  format,  but  if  we  really  want  to  see  whether  students  can 
bring  all  their  skills  to  bear  to  solve  problems,  we  need  to  use  a performance 
assessment.  Again,  we  need  to  be  crystal  clear  about  what  we  mean  by  the  target  in 
order  to  pick  a best  method. 

(10)  a,  g.  Here's  another  affective  target.  There  are  some  selected  response  and  short- 
answer  assessments  designed  to  get  at  this  target.  However,  estimates  of  self- 
confidence  can  be  made  through  watching  students. 
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Purposes: 

1.  To  examine  the  variety  of 
assessment  options,  including 
various  examples  of  alternative 
assessment 

2.  To  practice  matching  assessment 
methods  to  the  various  types  of 
learning  targets  we  have  for  students 

3.  To  realize  that  alternative  assessment 
comprises  many  useful  methods,  but 
that  there  is  a time  and  a place  for 
more  traditional  methods  as  well 

Overhead  Al.7,01 
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Possible  Assessment  Methods 

O O 


Selected  Response 
Multiple-Choice 
True/False 
Matching 

Short  Answer 

Fill  in  the  blank 
Label  a Diagram 
A few  sentences 

Essay 

Several  paragraphs 
Concept  map 

Performance  Assessments 
On-demand 
Projects 
Portfolios 

Personal  Oral  Communication 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  OR,  1995 

Overhead  A 1.7, 02 
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v'  Activity:  Target-Method  Match  " , 


Instructions: 


1 . Read  the  scenario(s)  assigned  to  your 
group  and  answer  the  four  questions. 

2.  Based  on  your  discussion,  put  a large 
"X"  in  the  boxes  that  represent  the 
best  fit  of  method  to  target  type.  Put 
an  "O"  in  the  boxes  that  represent  a 
partial  fit. 

3 . Compare  your  responses  to  those  of 
previous  groups.  Agree?  Disagree? 

There  are  no  single  correct  answers,  however 
some  answers  are  better  than  others.  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  good  reasons  for  your 
choices. 

Overhead  Al/ 

• . ,v4  . ' v- 
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Target-Method  Match  Summary 

Table 


Selected 
Response 
and  Short 
Answer 

Essay 

Performance 

Assessment 

Personal  Oral 
Communication 

Knowledge 

Reasoning 

Skills 

Products 

Affect/ 

Dispositions 

Overhead  Al.7,04 
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o • Examples  of  Assessment  Methods  > v \ ^ 


Sample  Multiple-Choice  (Selected  Response)  Questions 

#1  (Grade  5)  See  Math  Applications  Test  on  the  next  page.  This  shows  the  typical  kind  of 
questions  on  the  math  applications  subtest  of  a standardized  test.  (Questions  1,  3,  and  4 
are  knowledge,  question  2 is  reasoning. 

#2  (Grade  5)  See  Going  To  School  that  comes  after  the  Math  Applications  Test.  (This 
represents  an  attempt  to  assess  reasoning  using  a multiple-choice  format.) 

Sample  Short  Answer  Questions 


#1  (Grade  3)  Students  have  been  taught  how  to  make  an  anemometer  and  how  to  read  a 
thermometer.  The  task  is:  "Each  day  for  the  next  five  days  go  outside  to  make  your 
individual  weather  observations  including  temperature  and  wind  speed  and  then  record 
them  on  your  chart."  ( Knowledge ) 


#2  (Grade  5)  Find  the  average  of  19,  21,  23,  25  and  27.  ( Knowledge ) 

#3  (Grade  6)  "What  is  probability  of  getting  a star  when  you  spin  the  wheel?"  {Knowledge) 

#4  (Grade  9)  "Use  your  ruler  to  measure  the  sides  of  the  triangle  that  is  shown.  Label  each 
of  its  sides  with  your  measurements.  Then  draw  a rectangle  that  has  the  same  perimeter 
as  the  triangle.  Label  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  that  you  draw."  ( Knowledge ) 

Sample  Essaij  Questions 

#1  (Grades  5-12)  "Write  a letter  to  a fourth  grader  describing  how  to  do  long  division." 
{Knowledge — understanding) 

#2  (Grades  6+)  Describe  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  assembly  line  on  American 
society.  {Knowledge — understanding) 


#3  (Grade  9)  "R,  T,  W,  and  Z represent  whole  numbers,  and  each  has  a different  value.  Use 
the  following  information  to  find  values  for  R,  T,  W,  and  Z.  Explain  your  reasoning. 
R+T  = R;  (W)(Z)  = Z;  (2)(R)  = (T)(R);  Z+W  = (5)(R)."  {Knowledge— understanding) 

Handout  A1.7,H1,  p.  1 
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5 Mathematical  Applications  Test 


1 . John  and  Sue  are  going  to  the  movies.  If 
they  spend  $12.00  for  tickets,  $3.50  for 
popcorn  and  $2.50  for  drinks,  how  much 
money  will  they  have  left  from  a $20.00 
bill? 

a.  $12.00 

b.  $8.00 

c.  $6.00 

d.  $2.00 

2.  An  advertisement  states,  "Of  doctors 
surveyed,  90  percent  rate  no  other  brand  of 
sleeping  aid  better  than  Baye's."  Which  of 
the  following  could  you  conclude  from  this 
statement? 

a.  Baye's  sleeping  pills  may  or  may  not  be 
better  than  other  brands. 

b.  Baye's  sleeping  pills  are  the  best. 

c.  Almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  country 
prefer  Baye's  sleeping  pills. 

d.  Baye's  is  probably  worse  than  other 
brands  because  advertisements  always 
lie. 


3.  Quan  Soo  and  Eddie  have  9 baseball  cards 
and  15  basketball  cards.  Eddie  bought  6 
more  baseball  cards.  Which  of  the 
following  statements  is  true? 

a.  There  are  more  baseball  cards  than 
basketball  cards. 

b.  There  are  more  basketball  cards  than 
baseball  cards. 

c.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  basketball 
and  baseball  cards. 


4.  How  many  more  eighth  graders  are  there  at 
Carson  School  than  at  Lane  as  shown  on 
the  graph  below? 


b.  1 00  students 

c.  150  students 

d.  200  students 


Handout  A1.7,H1,  p.  2 
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doing  To  School 


Jane,  Graham,  Susan,  Paul  and  Peter  all  travel  to  school  along  the  same  country 
road  every  morning.  Peter  goes  in  his  dad's  car,  Jane  rides  her  bicycle  and 
Susan  walks.  The  other  two  children  vary  how  they  travel  from  day  to  day — 
sometimes  walking,  sometimes  bicycling,  and  sometimes  going  in  a car.  The 
map  shows  where  each  person  lives. 


0 12  3 


Scale  (miles) 


Graham 


;>  1’  r 
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Name: 


Pate: 


Going  to  School 

1 .  Who  lives  farthest  from  school? 

A.  Graham 

B.  Susan 

C.  Paul 

D.  Jane 


2.  About  how  far  does  Susan  live  from  school? 

A.  1 mile 

B.  2 miles 

C.  3 miles 

D.  4 miles 

3.  About  how  far  does  Jane  live  from  school? 

A.  1 mile 

B.  2 miles 

C.  3 miles 

D.  4 miles 

4.  How  does  Peter  get  to  school  each  day? 

A.  He  walks. 

B.  He  rides  in  his  dad's  car. 

C.  He  rides  his  bicycle. 

5.  On  the  graph  of  how  students  got  to  school 
last  Monday,  who  is  at  point  A? 

A.  Graham 

B.  Jane 

C.  Paul 

D.  Peter 

E.  Susan 

6.  On  the  graph  of  how  students  got  to  school 
last  Monday,  who  is  at  point  C? 

A.  Graham 

B.  Jane 

C.  Paul 

D.  Peter 

E.  Susan 


“How  Students  Got  to  School  Last  Monday” 


cro 

=r 

c 

o' 


8 

1 
(/> 


Time  taken  to  travel  to  school  (minutes) 
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7.  If  Paul  and  Susan  both  walked  to  school  and  left  their  houses  at  the  same  time,  whom  do 
you  think  would  get  to  school  first? 

A.  Paul 

B.  Susan 

C . They  would  get  there  at  the  same  time. 

8.  On  Monday,  it  took  Jane  20  minutes  to  ride  her  bike  to  school.  It  took  Susan  20  minutes 
to  walk  to  school.  It  took  Peter  10  minutes  to  get  to  school  in  his  father's  car,  and  Paul 
got  to  school  in  10  minutes.  How  do  you  think  Paul  got  to  school? 

A.  He  walked. 

B.  He  rode  his  bike. 

C.  He  got  a ride  in  his  father's  car. 

9.  On  Monday,  it  took  Susan  20  minutes  to  walk  to  school.  It  took  Peter  10  minutes  to  ride 
to  school  with  his  dad.  Graham  got  to  school  in  10  minutes.  Which  of  the  following  is 
probably  true? 

A.  Graham  walks  up  hill  and  Susan  walks  down  hill. 

B.  Graham  rode  his  bike. 

C.  Graham  got  a ride  with  his  dad. 

D.  Graham  got  lost  on  his  way  to  school. 

10.  If  it  takes  Susan  20  minutes  to  walk  to  school  and  Graham  gets  to  school  in  3 minutes, 
what  might  you  conclude? 

A.  Graham  walked  to  school. 

B.  Graham  rode  his  bike  to  school. 

C.  Graham  rode  to  school  in  his  father's  car. 

D.  It's  impossible  for  Graham  to  get  to  school  in  three  minutes. 


From  Linda  Elman,  Central  Kitsap  District.  Silverdale  WA,  1996. 
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Performance  Assessment  A:  Sample  On-Pemand  Tasks 

#1  (Grades  3-12)  Students  are  given  a bar  graph  with  bars  only — no  labels.  The  question  to 
answer  is:  "What  might  this  be  a graph  of?  Label  your  graph  and  describe  why  you 
chose  what  you  did."  ( Reasoning ; Skills — communication) 

#2  (Grade  4)  Students  did  stage  setting  activities  such  as  estimating  the  number  of  buttons 
in  their  classroom.  In  groups  they  are  asked  to:  "Estimate  the  number  of  buttons  in  the 
whole  school."  (. Reasoning — problem  solving;  Skills — communication) 

#3  (Grades  5-12)  In  groups  of  five,  students  do  the  following  tasks: 

Part  I:  "Using  only  the  streamer,  find  and  display  the  average  height  of  your  group." 

Part  II:  "Discuss  your  strategy  so  that  you  can  describe  it  to  others.  Pick  one  person  to 
be  the  spokesperson  for  your  group." 

Part  III:  "After  each  group  shares  their  strategy,  discuss  the  likelihood  that  their  strategy 
would  come  up  with  the  average  height  of  the  group." 

Part  IV:  "What  might  your  group  have  done  differently  to  truly  determine  average 
height?"  ( Knowledge — understanding;  Reasoning — problem  solving;  Skills — 
communication) 

#4  (Grade  6)  Students  are  given  a table  of  movie  ticket  prices  and  asked:  "Look  at  the 
schedule  to  find  the  price  of  movie  tickets.  Rodney  is  13  years  old,  and  both  Mina  and 
Lisa  are  1 1 . If  they  attend  a bargain  show  instead  of  a regular  show,  how  much  money 
will  the  three  children  save  all  together?  Show  your  work  in  the  space  below  and  explain 
your  reasoning.  Write  your  answer  on  the  line."  ( Reasoning ; Skills — communication) 

#5  (Grades  5-12)  Write  about  your  most  memorable  teacher  in  such  a way  that  the  reader 
understands  what  makes  him  or  her  so  memorable.  ( Product ) 

#6  (Grades  7-12)  "A  group  of  three  to  six  students  are  seated  in  front  of  the  class  to  discuss 
and  solve  a problem  in  a given  period  of  time.  Students  are  scored  on  strategies  applied 
and  communication  skills  exhibited,  not  on  whether  a solution  is  determined." 
{Reasoning — problem  solving;  Skills — communication  and  group) 

#7  (Grade  9)  Students  circulate  to  six  tables,  each  of  which  has  a hands-on  task  to  perform. 
One  of  the  six  is:  "You  should  have  a large  bucket  filled  with  beans,  a small  cup,  magic 
markers,  and  a tray.  Using  any  estimating  strategy  or  population  sampling  techniques, 
estimate  the  number  of  beans  in  the  bucket."  Responses  are  scored  on  problem  solving 
and  communication  in  math.  {Reasoning — problem  solving;  Skills — communication) 
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Performance  Assessment  B:  Sample  Assessment  Projects 

#1  (Grade  9)  The  task  is:  "Using  only  a tape  measure  and  a stop  watch,  determine  the 
amount  of  speeding  that  occurs  in  front  of  the  school."  Students  are  given  stage  setting 
instruction,  and  time  to  plan  their  strategy,  carry  out  their  experiments  over  several  days, 
write  up  the  results,  and  give  an  oral  presentation.  Students  work  in  groups. 

{Knowledge — understanding;  Skills — science  process,  group  and  communication; 

Product — report) 

Performance  Assessment  C\  Sample  Assessment  Portfolios 

#1  (Grade  1)  The  purpose  for  the  portfolio  is  to  assist  students  to  take  control  of  their  own 
learning.  Students  assemble  their  portfolios  to  tell  a story  about  who  they  are 
mathematically.  Students  keep  potential  portfolio  entries  (computer  printouts,  real-world 
uses  of  math,  journals,  etc.)  in  a folder.  About  once  a week  students  look  through  the 
folder  to  see  what  they  might  want  to  place  in  their  portfolio.  Students  write  why  they 
selected  each  piece,  how  they  solved  a problem,  reflect  on  what  they  have  learned  about 
specific  topics,  and  use  portfolios  for  student-led  parent  conferences.  The  portfolios  are 
assessed  on  the  degree  to  which  students  have  presented  a coherent  view  of  themselves  as 
learners.  {Product',  Skills — self-reflection) 

#2  (Grades  4 and  8)  Students  select  10-20  items  for  their  portfolios  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  solve  mathematical  problems.  They  include  5-7  best  pieces  including  1 puzzle, 

1 investigation,  and  1 application.  Other  than  this,  they  are  free  to  choose  any  work  in  or 
out  of  school.  They  cannot  select  any  more  than  2 pieces  of  group  work.  They  write  a 
letter  to  the  evaluator  explaining  why  they  choose  the  pieces  they  did  and  what  they  show 
about  themselves  as  problem  solvers.  Portfolios  are  scored  for  problem  solving  and 
communication  in  math.  {Reasoning — problem  solving;  Skills — communication) 

#3  (Grades  10-12)  The  portfolio  is  used  as  one  piece  of  information  in  deciding  on  an 
advanced  endorsement  in  science  on  high  school  diplomas  in  California.  During  a year 
of  science  (biology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.)  students  assemble  their  portfolios  which 
must  contain  three  pieces:  a problem  solving  investigation;  a creative  expression  of 
understanding  of  a science  concept  (model,  game,  video,  art,  poetry,  etc.);  and  growth 
through  writing  (written  demonstrations  over  time  showing  how  learning  on  a topic  has 
evolved).  Each  piece  is  accompanied  by  a written  self-reflection  explaining  why  it  was 
selected.  Rubrics  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  each  piece  are  included.  {Knowledge— 
understanding;  Reasoning — connections;  Products — portfolio,  research  report,  creative 
expression;  Skills — science  process,  communication  group) 
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Personal  Oral  Communication 


#1  (Any  grade  level)  Teachers  ask  students  questions  and  listen  to  the  quality  of  their 
responses.  ( Knowledge — understanding;  Reasoning) 

#2  (Any  grade  level)  Teachers  conference  with  students  about  their  written  work. 
{Knowledge — understanding;  Reasoning-,  Product ) 

#3  (Any  grade  level)  Teachers  listen  to  students  during  group  work.  {Knowledge — 
understanding;  Reasoning-,  Skill — group) 

#4  (Any  grade  level)  Oral  student  presentations.  {Skill — communication) 
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Target-Method  Match  Activity 


Instructions: 

1 . Attached  are  five  scenarios,  each  relating  to  a different  type  of  student  learning  target: 
content  knowledge,  skills,  reasoning,  products,  and  affect  (dispositions).  Read 
through  the  scenario(s)  assigned  to  your  group  and  answer  the  four  questions. 

2.  Based  on  your  discussion,  put  a large  "X"  in  the  boxes  that  represent  the  best  fit  of, 
method  to  target  type.  Put  an  “O"  in  the  boxes  that  represent  a partial  fit. 

3.  Compare  your  responses  to  those  elaborated  by  previous  groups.  Where  do  you 
agree?  Disagree? 

There  are  no  single  correct  answers,  however  some  answers  are  better  than  others.  The 
important  thing  is  to  have  good  reasons  for  your  choices. 


ERIC 
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Assessing  Student  Mastery  of 
Content  Knowledge 


Scenario:  Assume  you  want  your  students  to  master  some  specific  subject  matter  knowledge 
because  it  represents  an  important  foundation  for  later  work.  To  reach  this  goal,  you  plan  a 
series  of  instructional  activities  to  help  your  students  master  this  required  material.  Now  you 
want  to  assess  to  be  sure  they've  got  it.  In  this  particular  case,  you  want  them  to  know  the 
material  outright,  not  through  the  use  of  reference  materials. 


Question  # 1 : Should  you  assess  mastery  of  this  material  using  selected  response  or  short 
answer  modes  of  assessment,  such  as  multiple  choice,  true-false,  or  matching  exercises?  Yes 
or  No.  Please  briefly  explain  your  response. 

Question  U2:  Should  you  assess  your  students'  mastery  of  this  material  using  an  essay  form 
of  assessment.  Why  or  why  not?  Please  write  a brief  defense. 

Question  U3:  If  you  wanted  to  assess  students'  mastery  of  content  knowledge  as  specified 
above,  should  you  use  a performance  assessment?  Yes  or  No.  Defend  your  answer. 

Question  #4:  Do  you  think  the  personal  oral  communication  form  of  assessment — for 
example,  by  oral  exam,  interview,  conference,  or  discussion — could  provide  you  with  a 
viable  assessment  of  your  students'  mastery  of  this  content  knowledge?  Why  or  why  not? 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins.  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  Oregon.  1995 
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Check  Your  Responses  to  the 
Content  Knowledge  Mastery  Scenario 

Question  Ml:  If  you  answered,  "Yes,"  to  the  query  about  assessing  mastery  of  content  targets  using 
selected-response  or  short  answer  assessment  formats,  you  were  correct.  These  kinds  of  test  items 
can  sample  student  mastery  of  knowledge  very  effectively  and  efficiently.  But  remember,  they  tend 
to  focus  on  mastery  of  individual  concepts  and  facts  and  typically  pay  less  attention  to  student 
mastery  of  the  relationships  among  elements  of  knowledge. 

Question  M2:  The  match  between  knowledge  targets  and  the  use  of  the  essay  form  of  assessment  can 
be  a strong  one,  too.  Further,  this  match  permits  a careful  analysis  of  the  learner's  mastery  of  the 
relationships  among  the  parts.  But  remember,  since  it  takes  far  more  time  to  respond  to  each 
exercise,  we  can  include  fewer  essay  questions  than  selected  response  items  in  the  same  amount  of 
testing  time.  So  the  scope  of  the  coverage  is  narrowed. 

Question  M3:  The  performance  assessment  option  is  far  trickier  in  assessing  knowledge  mastery  as  a 
distinct  target.  In  one  sense,  it  appears  that  performance  assessment  could  provide  a quality  match. 

If  we  give  students  a performance  exercise  that  requires  the  creation  of  a complex  product  and  the 
performer  does  an  outstanding  job,  we  have  in  hand  compelling  evidence  that  the  student  has 
(a)  mastered  the  requisite  knowledge,  (b)  reasoned  productively,  and  (c)  performed  required  steps  in 
a skillful  manner — all  building  blocks  of  the  product  development  competence  demonstrated.  "Well, 
then,"  you  may  be  saying,  "that  means  there  is  a strong  match  between  the  knowledge  target  and  the 
performance  assessment  method."  Not  necessarily. 

The  problem  with  using  performance  assessment  to  assess  knowledge  mastery  becomes  apparent  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  student  fails  to  perform  adequately  on  the  complex  performance 
assessment.  When  this  happens,  all  we  can  see  is  the  inadequate  product.  But  we  don't  know  why 
the  performer  failed.  Was  it  due  to  a lack  of  knowledge,  a failure  to  reason,  or  a failure  to  carry  out 
steps  in  a skillful  manner?  We  cannot  know  the  answer  to  this  question  unless  and  until  we  use  one 
of  the  other  three  assessment  methods  in  a follow-up  assessment  to  determine  if  the  prerequisite 
knowledge  is  present  or  absent.  So,  if  our  goal  was  to  assess  mastery  of  that  knowledge,  why  not 
simply  start  with  one  of  those  other  methods?  Why  waste  time  on  the  performance  assessment? 

Also,  each  performance  assessment  takes  longer.  Covering  all  important  content  using  a series  of 
performance  assessments  is  not  efficient. 

With  this  kind  of  target,  performance  assessment  is  just  too  complex.  We  can  choose  from  three 
better  options,  each  of  which  is  more  focused  and  more  efficient. 

Question  M4:  Yes,  we  can  assess  mastery  of  content  knowledge  using  personal  oral 
communication — we  can  ask  content  questions  and  listen  to  the  respondent's  answers.  While  this 
might  not  be  the  most  efficient  way  to  assess  mastery  of  content,  it  is  an  option. 

Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute.  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Assessing  Mastery  of  Skills 


Scenario:  Although  assessing  reasoning  proficiency  is  next  on  our  list,  let's  hold  on  to  that 
for  just  a bit  and  focus  instead  on  skills  outcomes.  This  will  permit  us  to  return  to  reasoning 
targets  from  a more  informed  perspective  in  Scenario  #3. 

In  this  scenario,  assume  that  you  teach  French  and  wish  to  assess  your  students'  skill  at 
communicating  in  that  language  in  a conversational  situation.  So  the  skill  of  oral  language 
proficiency  is  your  target. 


Question  HI:  Can  you  assess  oral  language  proficiency  in  a conversational  context  using  a 
selected  response  or  short  answer  mode  of  assessment?  Why  or  why  not?  Defend  your 
answer. 

Question  H2:  Can  you  assess  these  skills  using  an  essay  form  of  assessment?  Yes  or  No. 
Why? 

Question  H3:  Will  performance  assessment  work  as  a basis  for  assessing  the  foreign 
language  speaking  proficiency  of  your  students?  Why? 

Question  H4:  Can  you  use  personal  oral  communication  as  a basis  for  assessing 
conversational  skill  in  a second  language?  Defend  your  response. 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Check  Your  Responses  to  the 
Skill  Mastery  Scenario 

Question  # 1 : If  the  objective  is  to  assess  ability  to  demonstrate  the  actual  skill,  we  cannot  do 
it  with  a selected  response  or  short  answer  method  of  assessment.  Remember,  we  are  dealing 
with  speaking  and  listening  competence  here.  Reading  and  writing  are  not  going  to  work. 

But  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  we  can  use  the  selected  response  or  short  answer  methods  to 
assess:  (1)  student  mastery  of  some  of  the  prerequisites  of  effective  communication,  such  as 
vocabulary;  or  even  (2)  knowledge  about  important  things  to  remember  when,  say,  giving  an 
oral  presentation. 

Question  H2:  In  this  case,  the  same  is  true  of  the  essay  method  of  assessment.  We  can't 
assess  speaking  and  listening  competence  with  a written  assessment,  but  we  can  get  at  some 
of  the  important  prerequisites. 

Question  U 3 : Here  is  where  we  begin  to  find  the  good  matches  between  assessment  method 
and  target.  Yes,  we  can  use  performance  assessment  to  reflect  conversational  skill  in  a 
second  language.  For  example,  we  can  have  two  students  converse,  observe,  and  listen  to  the 
interaction.  To  make  this  work,  we  must  have  clear  criteria  in  mind — what  does 
"conversational  skill"  look  like?  What  are  the  features  you'll  look  for?  This  is  required  in 
order  to  make  dependable  judgments  about  proficiency. 

Question  U4:  We  get  a similarly  strong  match  when  we  use  personal  oral  communication 
assessment  methods  in  cases  such  as  this,  when  oral  communication  proficiency  is  the  target. 
Of  course,  you  realize  that  this  works  best  when  you.  the  teacher,  know  the  language  too! 
And,  you'll  need  high  quality  performance  criteria. 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins.  Assessment  Training  Institute.  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Assessing  Reasoning  Proficiency 


Scenario:  Now  let's  turn  to  reasoning  targets,  evaluating  matches  with  various  kinds  of 
assessment  methods.  In  this  case,  you  are  a teacher  who  has  seen  to  it  that  your  students  are 
able  to  access  important  knowledge  when  required.  Now  you  want  to  see  if  they  can  use  that 
knowledge  productively  to  solve  relevant  problems.  You  want  to  see  if  they  can  reason 
analytically  (think  about  the  parts  of  things)  and  comparatively  (think  in  terms  of  similarities 
and  differences),  draw  inferences,  and  think  critically  (take  and  defend  a position  on  an  issue, 
for  example). 

Question  Ml:  Can  you  get  at  these  things  with  selected  response  or  short  answer 
assessments?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

Question  #2:  Does  the  essay  method  of  assessment  work  in  contexts  where  we  seek  to  assess 
reasoning  proficiency?  Why  or  why  not? 

Question  #3:  Is  performance  assessment  a viable  alternative  when  assessing  reasoning 
proficiency?  What  do  you  think?  Why  or  why  not? 

Question  #4:  Can  we  use  personal  oral  communication  as  an  assessment  method  to  probe  a 
student's  ability  to  use  knowledge  to  reason  effectively  and  solve  problems?  Defend  your 
response. 

Application  Question:  Let's  say  you  want  to  assess  your  students'  ability  to  use  a certain 
knowledge  base  to  reason  productively,  but  you  are  not  sure  all  of  the  students  have  had  a 
chance  to  master  that  important  knowledge.  Could  you  still  assess  their  reasoning 
proficiency  in  this  context  or  would  you  have  to  abandon  your  assessment?  Under  what 
conditions,  if  any,  could  you  proceed? 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Check  Your  Responses  to  the 
Assessing  Reasoning  Scenario 

Question  # 1 : Can  you  use  selected  response  or  short  answer  for  assessing  reasoning  targets?  You 
bet — but  not  for  all  kinds  of  reasoning.  We  can  pose  multiple  choice  questions,  for  example,  that  ask 
students  to  select  the  best  analysis  from  among  several,  identify  an  important  similarity  or  difference, 
or  make  the  correct  inference  from  among  several  possibilities. 

But  to  make  this  work,  three  critical  conditions  must  be  satisfied.  The  assessor  must  (1)  start  with  a 
clear  sense  of  the  kinds  of  reasoning  to  be  assessed  (analytical,  comparative,  etc.),  (2)  know  which  of 
these  valued  targets  can  be  translated  into  selected  response  methods  of  assessment  (some  cannot), 
and  (3)  know  how  to  write  test  questions  that  tap  different  kinds  of  reasoning  and  result  in  only  one 
correct  answer.  Also  remember  that  using  selected  response  assesses  reasoning  skills  in  isolation.  If 
you  want  to  know  whether  students  know  when  to  use  a skill,  or  how  to  use  skills  together  to  actually 
do  something,  another  format  is  required.  So,  selected  response  and  short  answer  are  partial 
matches. 

Question  #2:  The  essay  mode  of  assessment  can  work  very  well  for  assessing  reasoning  when 
students  are  asked  to  describe  their  reasoning  processes  in  their  responses.  But  to  make  this  method 
work,  there  is  a condition  to  be  satisfied.  We  must  evaluate  student  essays  using  scoring  criteria  that 
include  a focus  on  effective  reasoning.  For  instance,  if  students  are  to  write  a comparative  essay  in 
response  to  an  exercise,  what  does  a good  comparison  look  like?  What  are  the  active  ingredients? 
These  need  to  be  reflected  in  the  scoring  criteria. 

Question  #3:  Yes,  performance  assessment  can  work  too.  We  can  present  students  with  an  exercise 
that  asks  them  to  demonstrate  the  skillful  performance  of  reasoning — for  instance,  designing  a 
science  experiment.  Or  we  can  ask  them  to  create  a complex  achievement-related  product  such  as  a 
comprehensive  laboratory  research  report,  and  we  can  apply  evaluative  criteria  reflective  of  proper 
reasoning  as  we  evaluate  that  work.  But  again,  a clear  set  of  reasoning  targets,  sound  exercises,  and 
appropriate  criteria  are  all  essential. 

Question  #4:  This  makes  four  for  four!  Personal  oral  communication  can  work  well  for  assessing 
reasoning.  And  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  option  is  the  fact  that  we  can  ask  follow-up 
questions  to  examine  more  carefully  the  kinds  of  reasoning  that  underpin  student  responses  to  our 
problem-solving  challenges.  Of  course,  appropriate  criteria  forjudging  reasoning  are  essential. 

Application  Question:  We  can  proceed  in  the  absence  of  assurance  that  all  examinees  have  had 
access  to  the  prerequisite  knowledge  if  we  give  them  that  knowledge  and  then  ask  them  to  use  it. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  offer  an  open-book  test.  Another  is  to  provide  a map,  chart,  or  brief  passage 
of  material  along  with  the  assessment  exercises  and  then  ask  respondents  to  use  this  material  to 
answer  the  questions.  A third  way  is  to  have  students  work  in  groups  to  share  or  generate  important 
prerequisite  knowledge  before  individually  attempting  the  reasoning  task. 

Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins.  Assessment  Training  Institute.  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Assessing  the  Ability  to  Create  Quality  Products 


Scenario:  You  want  your  students  to  be  able  to  create  quality  products — products  that  meet 
certain  specified  standards.  They  might  be  samples  of  writing,  term  papers,  technology 
products,  craft  products,  artistic  creations,  or  others.  Your  instruction  has  centered  on 
helping  students  learn  the  differences  between  products  that  are  of  high  and  low  quality.  You 
have  provided  practice  in  developing  products  that  meet  your  standards.  Now  it  is  time  to 
assess  the  students'  achievement  to  see  if  your  instruction  was  effective. 


Question  til:  Can  you  assess  the  ability  to  create  these  kinds  of  products  using  selected 
response  or  short  answer  modes  of  assessment?  Why  or  why  not? 


Question  #2:  Will  essay  assessment  work  for  evaluating  this  kind  of  achievement?  Explain. 

Question  U3:  Can  performance  assessment  provide  the  evidence  of  proficiency  needed  to 
evaluate  this  kind  of  achievement  target?  Defend  your  response. 


Question  U4:  Is  personal  oral  communication  a viable  way  to  assess  when  products  serve  as 
the  source  of  evidence  of  proficiency?  Yes  or  no.  Why? 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Check  Your  Responses  to  the 
Product  Pevelopment  Scenario 


Questions  1-4:  Of  the  four,  only  one  method  can  work  in  this  case:  performance 
assessment.  Students  must  create  the  actual  product  for  observation  and  evaluation.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  role  for  the  other  three  in  contexts  in  which  learners  are 
striving  to  become  proficient  at  creating  such  products.  Selected  response,  essay,  and 
personal  communication  methods  can  help  us  to  determine  if  students  are  mastering  the 
knowledge  that  is  a prerequisite  to  such  creation.  This  might  include  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  of  quality  products  or  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  produce  quality  products. 

Here  again,  there  must  be  clear  and  appropriate  performance  criteria  forjudging  the  quality 
of  the  resulting  products. 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Assessing  Affect  and  Dispositions 


Scenario:  Now  let's  turn  to  affective  targets.  In  this  case,  you  are  a teacher  who  has  seen  to 
it  that  your  students  are  able  to  access  important  knowledge  when  required;  you've 
determined  that  they  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  do  quality  work.  Now  you 
want  to  see  if  they  have  certain  habits  of  mind  and  other  organization  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  want  to  use  what  they  know  when  it's  needed.  Such  affective  and  dispositional  skills 
include:  attitude  toward  school  or  a specific  subject  area;  self-confidence;  perseverance;  and 
motivation. 

Question  #1:  Can  you  get  at  these  things  with  selected  response  or  short  answer 
assessments?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 

Question  #2 : Does  the  essay  method  of  assessment  work  in  contexts  where  we  seek  to  assess 
affect?  Why  or  why  not? 

Question  #3:  Is  performance  assessment  a viable  alternative  when  assessing  affect?  What 
do  you  think?  Why  or  why  not? 

Question  #4:  Can  we  use  personal  oral  communication  as  an  assessment  method  to  probe  a 
student's  dispositions?  Defend  your  response. 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute.  Portland  Oregon.  1995 
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Check  Your  Responses  to  the 
Assessing  Affect/Dispositions  Scenario 

Question  #/:  Can  you  use  selected  response  or  short  answer  for  assessing  affective  targets? 
You  bet — there  are  many  surveys  and  self-rating  forms  for  looking  at  dispositions. 
Remember,  though,  that  these  are  all  self-report — the  student  is  answering  for  him  or  herself; 
and  sometimes  students  answer  in  ways  that  are  socially  acceptable  or  that  they  think  the 
assessor  wants  to  hear. 

Question  #2:  The  essay  mode  of  assessment  can  work  for  assessing  dispositions.  In  this 
case  students  can  write  about,  for  example,  their  attitude  toward  reading.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  assessor  will  have  to  interpret  what  the  student  says  to  draw  conclusions 
about  affect;  so  criteria  for  desirable  responses  must  be  developed.  In  other  words,  what  do 
responses  from  highly  motivated  students  look  like? 

Question  #3:  Yes,  performance  assessment  can  work  too.  We  can  engage  a student  in  a task 
and  look  for  evidence  of  perseverance,  attitude,  etc.  But  again,  appropriate  criteria  for 
judging  performance  are  essential.  What  does  it  look  like  when  a student  is  self-confidently 
pursuing  a task? 

Question  #4:  This  makes  four  for  four!  Personal  oral  communication  can  work  well  for 
assessing  affect.  And  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  option  is  the  fact  that  we  can  ask 
follow-up  questions  to  clarify  what  students  are  telling  us.  Here,  again,  we  need  criteria  for 
judging  and  interpreting  what  students  say. 

Caution:  As  everyone  is  well  aware,  the  affective  domain  represents  student  learning  targets 
that  are  very  sensitive.  In  fact,  some  states  and  districts  leave  affective  targets  out  of  official 
content  standards.  We  must  be  very  clear  that  what  we  assess  is  achievement  related  and  that 
everyone  agrees  on  the  importance  and  definition  of  the  target.  We  must  also  be  very  careful 
that  how  we  assess  such  targets  is  non-invasive. 


Adapted  from  Rick  Stiggins,  Assessment  Training  Institute,  Portland  Oregon,  1995 
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Which  Assessment  Method  Is  Best? 


Instructions:  Match  the  learning  targets  on  the  right  to  the  assessment  method  on  the 
left.  There  are  no  single  correct  answers,  however,  some  responses  are  better  than  others. 
The  important  thing  is  to  explain  why  you  made  the  match  you  did. 


Assessment  Method 


Student  Learning  Targets 


a.  Selected  response  (multiple- 
choice,  matching,  true-false) 

. Short  answer  (fill  in  blank,  a 
few  sentences,  label  diagram, ) 

c.  Essay 

d.  On-demand  performance 
assessment 

e.  Performance  assessment — 
project 

f.  Performance  assessment — 
portfolio 

g.  Personal  oral  communication 


1 .  Writes  effectively  for  various  audiences  and  purposes 


2.  Develops  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how 
language  is  used 

3.  Contributes  productively  to  both  large  and  small  groups 

4.  Uses  historical  and  contemporary  information  to 
demonstrate  cross-cultural  understanding 

5.  Demonstrates  knowledge  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony, 
pitch,  form,  timbre,  and  tone  quality 

6.  Uses  music  vocabulary  correctly 


7.  Exhibits  self-confidence,  self-discipline,  and  self- 
motivation 


8.  Develops  a personal  wellness  plan  that  recognizes  the 
impact  of  nutrition  and  fitness  on  personal  well-being 

9.  Chooses  and  devises  appropriate  strategies  to  solve 
mathematical  problems 

10.  Views  self  as  capable  of  using  mathematical  skills  and 
knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new  problem  situations. 
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Activity  1 ^ ^ : ^ -f i:’ l: - - ..(# : 


Sam’s  Story:  Comprehensive 


Purposes: 


1 . To  understand  the  importance  of  using  multiple  measures  to  get  a more  complete  picture 
of  a student 

2.  To  understand  that  each  form  of  assessment  has  strengths  and  weaknesses 

3.  To  understand  the  need  for  alignment  of  outcomes,  instruction,  and  assessments  (we  must 
match  student  achievement  targets  to  assessment  methods) 

4.  To  understand  the  concepts  of  "sampling,""target-method  match,"  matching  purposes  to 
assessment  plans,  and  "validity" 


Uses: 

This  is  a good  introductory  activity  to  use  in  Chapters  1 or  3 to  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
"sampling,"  "validity"  (bias  and  distortion),  "target-method  match,"  and  alignment  between 
assessment  and  instruction. 


Rationale: 

Participants  may  have  heard  rhetoric  that  suggests  that  one  form  of  assessment  is  better  than 
another  in  all  circumstances  and  for  all  purposes,  and  that  a single  assessment  should  yield  all 
the  information  needed.  Actually,  no  single  type  of  assessment  can  yield  all  the  information 
needed  for  all  users  and  uses.  And,  different  types  of  assessment  methods  are  better  suited  to 
gather  information  about  different  types  of  student  achievement  targets  (see  Chapter  1,  Key 
3 — Target-Method  Match)  or  for  different  purposes  (see  Key  2 — Clear  and  Appropriate 
Purposes).  In  this  activity,  participants  will  gain  perspective  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  various  types  of  assessments. 


Based  on  an  activity  by  Carol  Perlman,  Chicago  Public  Schools  215 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  and  transparency  pens;  or  a flip  chart 
and  pen 

• Overheads  Al. 8,01— Sam's  Story  Purposes  and  Al.8,02— Sam's  Story  Summary  Chart 

• Handout  A1.8,H1 — Sam's  Story  for  each  participant 

Time  Required: 

40-60  minutes 

Facilitators  Notes: 

1 . As  needed,  use  Al.8,01 — Sam's  Story  Purposes  to  introduce  the  activity. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  read  the  handout  (A1.8,H1 — Sam's  Story)  and 
complete  the  chart  individually.  This  task  requires  participants  to  rate  how  much  they 
would  trust  each  piece  of  assessment  evidence  as: 

• A sole  measure 

• One  of  several  highly  relevant  measures 

• Not  directly  relevant,  but  might  be  useful 

• Wouldn't  tell  much  that's  useful 

Ask  participants  to  note  the  reasons  for  their  choices. 

3.  (5  minutes)  When  participants  are  done,  reassemble  the  group.  For  each  of  the  10  items, 
ask  participants  to  hold  up  their  hands  to  indicate  how  they'd  trust  each  item.  Record 
numbers  in  each  box.  This  helps  to  illustrate  the  variability  of  opinion  based  on 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Indicate  participant  responses  on  the  Overhead  Al.8,02 — Sam's  Story  Summary  Chart  by 
drawing  a line  though  the  category(ies)  that  represent  the  majority  of  responses. 

4.  (10  minutes)  After  going  through  all  10  items,  point  out  (if  the  case)  that  there's  nothing 
they’d  trust  as  a sole  measure  of  Sam's  performance.  Why  is  that?  (Answers  may 
include:  need  to  know  what  each  assessment  is  measuring,  need  to  know  how  the 
assessment  relates  to  the  class  curriculum,  need  more  examples  of  Sam's  work  in  math, 
the  different  tests  may  be  measuring  different  things.) 

216 
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Look  at  the  measures  that  were  rated  the  best.  What  do  these  have  in  common?  (Possible 
answers:  they're  all  closely  related  to  the  target  that  we  were  making  a decision  about; 
they  include  multiple  samples  of  work;  they  are  "authentic.") 

Look  at  the  measures  that  were  rated  the  lowest.  Why  did  they  get  such  low  ratings? 
(Possible  answers:  they  may  be  biased,  marginally  relevant  to  the  decision  at  hand,  not 
"authentic"  enough,  or  not  comprehensive  enough.) 

5.  (20  minutes)  Note  that  appropriate  educational  decisions  depend  on  the  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness  of  educational  assessment.  Inaccurate  or  partial  information  may 
cause  harm.  Ask  participants  for  examples  of  how  inaccurate  or  partial  information  may 
cause  harm  to  students. 

Tie  to  the  concept  of  sampling  (Chapter  1,  Key  4 — Bias  and  Distortion ):  When  we  try  to 
determine  Sam's  performance  in  math,  it's  obviously  impractical  to  see  how  well  he  can 
solve  every  possible  problem  there  is.  Nonetheless,  you  as  a teacher  want  to  get  an 
accurate  idea  of  how  well  Sam  can  handle  the  full  array  of possible  tasks  that  Sam  might 
be  expected  to  encounter.  That  full  array  of  possible  tasks  is  called  a "domain  of 
knowledge. " 

Since  it's  impossible  to  see  how  well  Sam  can  perform  on  the  entire  range  of  math 
problems,  we  have  to  select  a "sample"  of  math  problems  from  the  entire  assessment 
domain.  We  try  to  sample  the  contents  of  a domain  in  a representative  fashion  so  that, 
based  on  how  well  students  do  on  the  sample,  we  can  make  inferences  about  the  students' 
status  with  respect  to  the  entire  domain. 

Ask  participants  which  items  on  the  list  "sample"  best.  (Answers:  in-class  math  tests, 
portfolio.) 

Tie  to  the  concept  of  validity  (Chapter  1,  Key  4 — Eliminating  Sources  of  Bias  and 
Distortion):  Validity  has  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  we  can  make  good  decisions 
such  as: 

• Are  we  looking  at  the  right  information? 

• Are  we  measuring  the  right  thing? 

• Are  we  paying  attention  to  things  that  aren't  really  relevant? 

• Are  we  inadvertently  measuring  something  else? 

Ask  participants  which  items  on  the  list  they  feel  are  the  most  valid  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a mastery  decision?  Why? 

Tie  to  the  concept  of  matching  method  to  purpose  (Chapter  2,  Key  2 — Clear  and 
Appropriate  Purposes):  Note  that  the  reason  the  teacher  wanted  information  about  Sam 
was  to  "decide  about  Sam's  mastery  of  the  content  and  to  design  an  instructional  plan. " 
Ask  teachers  if  one's  decisions  about  which  evidence  to  trust  would  be  different  if  the 
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purpose  were  different,  for  example,  to  decide  if  Sam  were  working  up  to  potential?  In 
that  case,  what  measures  might  be  best? 

6.  (10  minutes)  Conclude  the  discussion  by  asking  the  following  questions  of  the  group.  To 
make  a decision  about  Sam's  mastery  of  math  and  to  design  an  instructional  plan  for  him, 
what  additional  information  do  you  need  to  know: 

• About  Sam? 

• About  his  last  math  teacher  and  that  teacher's  course  content,  instructional  strategies, 
and  grading  criteria? 

• About  the  tests  used  to  provide  these  results? 
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Purposes: 

1.  To  understand  the  importance  of 
using  multiple  measures  to  get  a 
more  complete  picture  of  a student 

2.  To  understand  that  each  form  of 
assessment  has  strengths  and 
weaknesses 

3.  To  understand  the  need  for 
alignment  of  outcomes,  instruction, 
and  assessments 

4.  To  understand  the  concepts  of: 
sampling,  validity  and  target-method 
match 
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Not  directly 
relevant,  but 
information 
might  be 
useful 

Would  trust 
as  one  of 
several 
relevant 
measures 

Would  trust 
as  a sole 
measure 

1.  In-class  math  tests  from  last  year 

2.  IQ  score 

3.  Norm-referenced,  multiple  choice  math 
test 

4.  State  criterion-referenced  test  of 
mathematical  skills 

S.  One  example  of  problem-solving  ability  on 
a math  word  problem 

6.  Psychological  assessment  results 

7.  Portfolio  of  work  in  math 

8.  Self-report  on  performance  in  math 

9.  Sam’s  teacher’s  assessment  of  his 
performance  in  math 

10.  Sam’s  parents’  assessment  of  his 
performance  in  math 
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You  are  Sam's  new  teacher  for  the  coming  school  year  and  are  trying  to  determine  Sam's  level  of 
proficiency  in  math.  You  are  interested  in  making  a decision  about  Sam  s mastery  of  the 
mathematics  content  taught  and  to  design  an  instructional  plan  for  him.  How  much  faith  would 
you  place  in  each  of  the  following  sources  of  information? 


Would  trust 
as  a sole 
measure 

Would  trust  as 
one  of  several 
highly 
relevant 
measures 

Not  directly 

relevant; 

but 

information 
might  be 
useful 

Wouldn't 
tell  much 
that's 
useful 

1 . Sam's  math  scores  on  his  in- 
class  math  tests  from  last  year 

2.  Sam's  IQ  score 

3.  Sam's  math  scores  on  a norm- 
referenced,  multiple  choice 
test 

4.  Sam's  math  scores  on  a state 
criterion-referenced  test  of 
mathematical  skills 

5.  One  example  of  Sam's 

problem-solving  ability  on  a 
math  word  problem 

6.  Sam's  psychological 
assessment  results 

7.  A portfolio  of  Sam's  work  in 
math 

8.  Sam's  self-report  on  his 
performance  in  math 

9.  Sam's  teacher's  assessment  of 
his  performance  in  math 

10.  Sam's  parents'  assessment  of 
his  performance  in  math 

Handout  Al.8,Hl 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  understand  the  importance  of  clearly  defined  and  well  thought-out  performance 
criteria 

2.  To  understand  different  types  of  performance  criteria 

3.  To  discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  types  of  performance 
criteria 


Uses: 

Part  A of  this  activity  can  be  used  in  Chapters  1 or  2 to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
performance  criteria  as  one  of  two  parts  of  an  alternative  assessment.  Part  A is  an 
intermediate  level  activity.  Prerequisites  might  be:  Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment 
Practices,  What  Difference  Does  it  Make  For  Students?  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles-, 
and  Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands. 

In  Chapter  3,  Parts  B and  C can  be  used  to  illustrate  types  of  performance  criteria  and 
discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  kind.  Parts  B and  C address  advanced 
topics.  Prerequisites,  in  addition  to  those  listed  above,  might  be:  Chapter  2 text  and 
Activity  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work. 


Rationale: 

Participants  frequently  need  help  in  defining  "performance  criteria,"  understanding  why  they 
are  important,  seeing  the  difference  between  tasks  and  criteria,  understanding  the  role  of 
performance  criteria  in  instruction  and  assessment,  and  understanding  the  differences 
between  types  of  criteria  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  This  activity  is  designed  as 
a hands-on  way  to  explore  these  topics. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads:  Al.9,01 — Going  to  School  Purposes,  Al.9,02 — Overhead  of  Graph, 
Al.9,03 — Holistic/Analytical  Trait,  Al.9,04 — Generalized/Task  Specific,  Al.9,05 — 
Quote  on  General  Criteria,  Al.9,06 — Rubric's  Cube 

• Handouts:  A1.9,H1 — Going  to  School,  A1.9,H2 — Devon  and  Mickie,  A1.9,H3 — Task 
Specific  Scoring  Rubric,  A1.9,H4 — Task  Specific  Scoring  Guide  #2,  and  A1.9,H5 — 
Generalized  Scoring  Rubric — Relative  Quality.  Add  to  this  two  other  rubrics  from  the 
Sampler  in  Appendix  A.  Suggestions  are  provided  in  the  Activity  1.9  Index  in 
Appendix  A. 

• Extra  assessment  samples  if  Part  C is  done — see  the  Activity  1.9  Index  in  the 
Appendix  A Sampler  for  suggestions. 


Time  Required: 

1 'A  to  2 hours 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

Use  Overhead  Al.9,01  to  describe  the  purposes  of  the  activity. 

A.  Importance  of  Performance  Criteria  (30-45  minutes) 

1. (10  minutes)  Hand  out  the  Going  to  School  (A1.9,H1)  problem  and  have  participants 
solve  it  in  small  groups 

Use  Al.9,02 — Overhead  of  Graph  to  elicit  and  show  the  right  answer. 

(Note:  If  participants  come  up  with  odd  answers  or  say  they  couldn't  figure  it  out 
because  the  problem  was  incomplete  or  confusing,  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
critique  the  task.  Reinforce  the  notion  of  "sources  of  bias  and  distortion"  (Chapter  1, 
Key  4)  by  pointing  out  that  confusing  tasks  may  mask  student  ability  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  problem  solve.  Ask  participants  how  they  would  make  the  task  better.) 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Hand  out  the  two  student  solutions  (A1.9,H2)  and  ask  participants  to 
"grade  them"  or  "score  them”  individually.  Participants  might  ask  questions  like,  "Do 
you  want  us  to  use  A-F?"  "Do  we  use  a four-point  scale?"  "Do  we  take  spelling  into 
account?"  etc.  Just  tell  them  to  use  their  usual  procedure.  When  individuals  are  done, 
ask  small  groups  to  discuss  the  various  procedures  used  and  any  problems  they  ran 
into. 
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3.  (5-10  minutes).  Reconvene  the  whole  group  and  ask  4-5  individuals  from  various 
small  groups  to  discuss  the  difficulties  they  encountered.  Their  comments  will 
illustrate:  (a)  the  random  noise  or  error  that  can  affect  scoring  when  clear  criteria  are 
not  in  place,  and  (b)  without  a definition  of  how  and  what  to  score,  it  is  hard  to 
interpret  what  the  grades  or  scores  mean. 

4.  (5  minutes)  Pass  out  the  criteria  packet  (A1.9,H3;  A1.9,H4;  A1.9,H5;  plus  two 
samples  from  Appendix  A).  Ask  the  participants  to  score  the  student  response  with 

A1.9,H3  and  one  sample  from  Appendix  A. 

5.  (5-10  minutes)  Ask  small  groups  to  discuss  the  extent  to  which  scoring  was  easier  and 
more  consistent  when  they  had  performance  criteria  to  use.  Make  sure  the  following 
points  are  made.  Rubrics  are  needed  to  do  the  following: 

a.  Make  it  clear  to  students  what  it  takes  to  be  successful 

b.  Make  it  clear  to  raters  how  to  assign  scores  in  a consistent  manner 


B.  Optional  Activity — Different  Types  of  Performance  Criteria  (45-60  minutes) 

1 . (5-10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  score  the  student  responses  with  the  various  rubrics 
in  this  activity  and  those  chosen  from  Appendix  A.  Begin  with  "holistic,  skimpy"  and 
progress  to  "analytical  trait,  detailed."  Otherwise,  experience  with  more  detailed 
schemes  will  influence  the  skimpier  versions.  This  procedure  also  illustrates  how 
more  detail  in  a rubric  can  lead  to  more  accurate  scoring. 

2.  (15  minutes)  For  each  rubric,  have  participants  identify  the  following. 

a.  Task-specific  or  general  (they  should  get  this  right — it's  stated  on  the  top  of  each 
rubric);  A1.9,H3  and  H4  are  "task-specific."  The  others  are  general.  Ask 
participants  to  describe  to  each  other  the  difference  between  task-specific  and 
general  criteria. 

b.  Analytical  trait  (more  than  1 score)  or  holistic  (1  score).  A1.9,H3  and  A1.9,H5  are 
holistic;  A1.9,H4  is  analytical  trait.  One  of  your  examples  from  Appendix  A is 
holistic;  the  other  is  analytical  trait.  Ask  participants  to  describe  to  each  other  the 
differences. 

c.  Detailed  or  skimpy.  A1.9,H5  is  skimpy — terms  are  not  defined  well.  Discuss  the 
impact  of  skimpiness  on  consistency  in  scoring  between  raters  and  the  ability  of 
criteria  to  communicate  to  students  what  it  takes  to  be  successful.  Both  samples 
from  Appendix  A are  detailed.  Ask  participants  if  detail  would  help  students  self- 
assess. 
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3.  (20-30  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  find  examples  in  Appendix  A — Sampler  of  the 
following  types  of  performance  criteria  (a  single  sample  may  illustrate  several 
features): 

• Holistic 

• Analytical  trait 

• General 

• Task  specific 

• Skimpy 

• Detailed 

Participants  can  use  the  "Rubrics  Cube"  (Overhead  Al.9,06)  to  classify  the  samples 
they  find. 

Optional  Activity — Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Different  Types  of 
Performance  Criteria  (20-30  minutes) 

Note:  Don't  do  this  part  of  the  exercise  if  you  don’t  feel  you  can  explain  when  to  use 
each  type  of  rubric/criteria. 

1 . (20-30  minutes)  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
types — small  group  and  then  large  group.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
method  are  summarized  on  Al.9,03  and  Al.9,04.  Ask  participants  to  add  to  or 
clarify  what's  on  the  overheads.  Participants  can  also  use  the  "Rubrics  Cube" 
(Overhead  Al.9,06)  to  list  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  type  of  rubric. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Bottom  line — analytical  trait,  general  criteria  are  better  for 
instruction.  The  quote  on  Al.9,05  is  from  a major  national  study  of  the  impact  of 
performance  assessment  on  teaching  and  learning.  Ask  participants  to  explain  to 
each  other  why  general  criteria  are  better  instructional^. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  understand  the  importance  of  clearly 
defined  and  well  thought-out 
performance  criteria 

2.  To  understand  different  types  of 
performance  criteria 

3.  To  stimulate  discussion  about  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  types  of  performance  criteria 


Overhead  Al.9,01 
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Holistic 

Analytical  Trait 

Definition:  A single 
overall  score  is 
assigned  to  a student 
performance  or 
product 

Definition:  More  than 
one  dimensions  or  traits 
of  a student 

performance  or  product 
are  scored 

+ Easy  to  train  raters 

- Harder  to  train  raters 

+ Quick  scoring 
process 

- Slower  scoring 
process 

+/-  Assesses  overall 
student  performance 

+ Shows  the  relative 
strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  student 
work:  this  helps  both 
teachers  and  students 

- Two  students  can  get 
the  same  score  for 
different  reasons 

+ Reasons  for 
differences  in  scores 
are  more  readily 
apparent 

i ■ » ■ 

Overhead  A 1.9,03 
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Generalized 

Task  Specific 

Definition:  Criteria  can  be  used 
across  tasks 

Definition:  Criteria  refer  to  a 
specific  task 

+ Direct  judgment  of  skill  level — 
criteria  define  what  is  being 
assessed 

- Have  to  infer  skill  level  from 
total  score — criteria  do  not  define 
what  is  being  assessed 

+ Same  rubric  usable  for  different 
tasks  (especially  useful  for 
portfolios) 

- Rubrics  must  be  rewritten  for 
each  task 

+ Best  for  "big"  student 
outcomes,  e.g.,  problem  solving 
or  critical  thinking 

+ Good  for  assessing  knowledge 
and  conceptual  understanding 

- Harder  to  score 

+ Quicker  to  score 

-Harder  to  get  rater  agreement, 
especially  at  first 

+ Easy  to  get  rater  agreement 

+ Easier  to  score  "non-typical" 
responses 

- Easy  to  mis-score  "non-typical" 
responses 

+ Good  student  instructional  tool 

- Poor  instructional  tool 

Overhead  Al.9,04 
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The  influencing  of 
instructional  practices  to 
date  has  been  served  most 
powerfully  by  generic 

rubrics. 


Studies  of  Assessment  Reform: 
Assessment  of  Student  Performance 
OERI,  1997,  p.  xx 


Overhead  Al.9,05 
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x Going  To  School  ■ ;’y 

Jane,  Graham,  Susan,  Paul  and  Peter  all  travel  to  school  along  the  same  country 
road  every  morning.  Peter  goes  in  his  dad's  car,  Jane  rides  her  bicycle  and 
Susan  walks.  The  other  two  children  vary  how  they  travel  from  day  to  day— 
sometimes  walking,  sometimes  bicycling,  and  sometimes  going  in  a car.  The 
map  shows  where  each  person  lives. 


0 12  3 


Scale  (miles) 


Graham 
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This  graph  describes  each  pupil’s  journey  to  school  last  Monday. 
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© 
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1 . Label  each  point  on  the  graph  with  the  name  of  the  person  it 
represents. 

2.  How  do  you  think  Paul  and  Graham  traveled  to  school  on  Monday- 
walking,  bicycle,  or  car? 


3.  Describe  how  you  decided  on  your  answer  in  question  2. 


Handout  A1.9,Hlt  p.  2 
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Devon 


This  graph  describes  each  pupil’s  journey  to  school  last  Monday. 
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1 . Label  each  point  on  the  graph  with  the  name  of  the  person  it  represents. 

2.  How  do  you  think  Paul  and  Graham  traveled  to  school  on  Monday-walking,  bicycle,  or  car? 

I think  Graham  rode  his  bike 
I think  Paul  rode  his  bike 


3.  Describe  how  you  decided  on  your  answer  in  question  2. 

Paul  was  M miles  away  from  school  and  it  took  him  about  30 
min,  so  it  wouldn’t  be  a car  because  cars  are  f aster  and  it 
couldn’t  be  walking  be  because  walking  is  to  slow. 

Graham  was  2 miles  from  school  and  it  took  him  20  min. to 
get  there.  5o  it  couldn’t  be  walking  because  it  is  to  slow. 
Driving  is  to  fast,  so  it  must  be  bike  riding. 


Handout  Al.9,H2,  p.  1 
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Mickie 


This  graph  describes  each  pupil’s  journey  to  school  last  Monday. 
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1.  Label  each  point  on  the  graph  with  the  name  of  the  person  it  represents. 

2.  How  do  you  think  Paul  and  Graham  traveled  to  school  on  Monday-walking,  bicycle,  or  car? 

Graham  rode  his  bike  Paul  walked 

3.  Describe  how  you  decided  on  your  answer  in  question  2. 

Graham  lives  closer  to  the  school  than  Peter.  And  Peter  rode 
in  his  dad's  car.  He  probly  rode  his  bike.  Paul  is  in  the  midel 
and  he  could  probly  walk. 


Handout  A1.9,H2,  p.2 
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af  Task-Specific  Scoring  Rubric 

' ■ "Going  to  School"  . 


1 Point:  Shows  no  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  Is  unable  to 

label  the  graph  or  give  a reasonable  answer  about  how  Graham  and  Paul  travel 
to  school. 

2 Points:  Labels  one  or  two  points  on  the  graph  correctly.  Provides  an  answer  to  the 

type  of  transportation  taken  by  Graham  and/or  Paul,  although  it  may  be 
incorrect.  Provides  some  sort  of  rationale  for  the  answer,  although  it  might 
include  faulty  reasoning.  For  example:  "Paul  lives  between  Susan  and  Jane  so 
he  probably  rides  a bike  since  Jane  does,"  or  "Graham  lives  the  same  ways  away 
as  Susan  so  he  walks." 

3 Points:  Has  three  points  on  the  graph  labeled  correctly.  Has  identified  "bicycle"  as 

the  means  of  transportation  for  either  Graham  or  Paul.  Provides  a reasonable 
rationale  for  the  choice  of  answer,  although  it  may  not  be  complete.  For 
example,  "Graham  is  faster  than  Susan  so  he  takes  a bike." 

4 Points:  Has  all  or  most  of  the  graph  labeled  correctly  (4  out  of  5).  Has  identified 

"bicycle"  as  the  means  of  transportation  for  Graham  and  Paul  . Has  an 
explanation  for  choice  of  "bicycle"  that  shows  understanding,  but  requires  some 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  rater.  For  example,  "Paul  was  in  the  middle  and 
it  took  him  about  30  minutes.  Cars  are  faster  and  walking  is  slower." 

5 Points:  Has  labeled  the  graph  correctly.  Has  identified  "bicycle"  as  the  means  of 

transportation  for  Graham  and  Paul  and  is  able  to  explain  how  the  answer  was 
determined.  An  example  of  an  excellent  explanation  is:  "Susan  lives  the  same 
distance  away  as  Graham,  and  Susan  walks.  If  Graham  walked  it  would 
probably  take  about  the  same  time.  Since  it  doesn't  take  as  long  he  probably 
rides  a bike  or  in  a car.  Peter  takes  a car.  but  goes  a lot  further  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.  Therefore.  Graham  probably  doesn't  take  a car.  So,  he  takes  a 
bike."  The  response  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  have  this  level  of  detail  to  be  a 
"5",  but  the  general  line  of  reasoning  needs  to  be  there. 
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Task-Specific  Scoring  Guide  #2 
“Going  to  School”  ■ 
Points  for  Various  Features 


Graph:  1 point  for  each  point  labeled  correctly  (5  points 

possible) 

Graham  and  Paul:  1 point  for  correctly  identifying  that 
each  ride  their  bike  (2  points  possible) 

Rationale:  (4  points  possible) 

4 points:  Excellent  rationale — includes  accurate 
comparison  to  other  students 

3 points:  Good  rationale — includes  comparison  to  other 
students,  but  some  parts  might  be  hard  to  follow  or 
incorrect 

2 points:  Fair  rationale — Provides  a rationale,  but 
includes  fairly  faulty  reasoning 

1 point:  Poor  rationale — shows  no  understanding  of  the 
problem 


Handout  A1.9,H4 
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: ?>  Generalized  Scoring  Rubric 
’ P Relative  Quality— No  Explanations 


1 Point:  Shows  no  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the 

problem. 

2 Points:  Shows  a little  understanding  of  the  requirements 

of  the  problem. 

3 Points:  Shows  partial  understanding  of  the  requirements 

of  the  problem. 

4 Points:  Shows  considerable  understanding  of  the 

requirements  of  the  problem. 

5 Points:  Shows  complete  understanding  of  the 

requirements  of  the  problem. 


Handout  A1.9,H5 
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Activity  1.10 

Clear  Targets  and  Appropriate  Methods— 
f:/-:' The  View  From  the  Classroom 


Purposes: 


1 . To  understand  what  it  looks  like  when  teachers  have  clear  and  appropriate  student 
learning  targets  and  when  targets  and  purposes  for  assessment  are  matched  to  assessment 
methods 

2.  To  self-assess  one’s  own  current  level  of  understanding  of  these  two  important 
assessment  quality  ideas 


Rationale: 

The  self-rating  forms  in  this  activity  are  an  attempt  by  Toolkit98  authors  to  practice  what  we 
preach.  Just  as  we  suggest  that  teachers  need  to  have  "clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets" 
for  their  students,  we  need  to  have  "clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets"  for  the  users  of 
Toolkit98  that  describe  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  with  respect  to  high 
quality  assessment.  In  other  words,  if  a teacher  were  "skilled"  at  classroom  assessment,  what 
would  he  or  she  know  and  be  able  to  do?  The  two  rating  forms  in  this  activity  focus  on  the 
skills  of  "clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets"  and  "aligning  targets  with  assessment 
methods." 


Uses: 

This  activity  builds  skills  relating  to  Chapter  1.  Key  1 — Clear  Targets  and  Key  3 — Target- 
Method  Match.  It  is  best  used  after  reading  the  chapter  text  on  characteristics  of  quality 
assessment  or  after  doing  Activities  1.2 — Clear  Targets.  What  Types  are  These?  and 
Activity  1.7 — Target-Method  Match.  It  is  an  intermediate  level  activity. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  transparency  pens,  chart  pack  paper  and  pens 
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• Overheads  Al.  10,01 — Developmental  Continuums  Purposes  and  A1.10,O2 — 
Discussion  Questions 

• Handouts  A1.10,H1 — Clear  and  Appropriate  Student  Learning  Targets  Self-Evaluation 
Form  and/or  A1.10,H2 — Appropriately  Matching  Mathods  to  Targets  and  Purposes  Self- 
Evaluation  Form 

Time  Required: 

30-45  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Use  Overhead  Al. 10,01 — Developmental  Continuums  Purposes  to  go  over 
the  goals  of  this  activity  as  needed. 

2.  (10  minutes)  Ask  participants,  in  small  groups,  to  brainstorm  the  answers  to  these 
questions  (see  Overhead  A1.10,O2 — Discussion  Questions ): 

a.  (For  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets):  What  would  a classroom  look  like  that 
had  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets.  What  would  be  good  answers  to  the 
question,  "What  are  your  learning  goals  for  students?"  What  would  a teacher  know 
and  be  able  to  do  if  he  or  she  were  a master  of  the  targets  of  instruction? 

b.  (For  target-method  match):  What  would  a teacher  know  and  be  able  to  do  if  he  or  she 
were  a master  of  matching  assessment  methods  to  student  learning  targets? 

3.  (5-10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  compare  their  list  to  Handout  A1.10,H1 — Clear  and 
Appropriate  Student  Learning  Targets  Self-Evaluation  Form  and/or  A1.10,H2 — 
Appropriately  Matching  Assessment  Method  to  Targets  and  Purposes  Self-Evaluation 
Form. 

4.  (5  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  self-evaluate  using  the  two  rating  forms. 

5.  (10-15  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  discuss  what  they  learned  from  this  activity. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  understand  what  it  looks  like 
when  teachers  have  clear  and 
appropriate  student  learning  targets 
and  when  targets  and  purposes  for 
assessment  are  matched  to 
assessment  methods 

2.  To  self-assess  one’s  own  current 
level  of  understanding  of  these  two 
important  assessment  quality  ideas 


o 

ERLC 
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Discussion  Questions 
The  View  From  the  Classroom 


Clear  and  appropriate  learning 

targets: 

• What  would  a master  of  clear  and 
appropriate  learning  targets  for  students 
know  and  be  able  to  do? 

• What  would  be  good  answers  to  the 
question,  "What  are  your  learning  goals  for 
students?" 

Target-method  match: 

• What  would  a master  of  matching 
assessment  methods  to  student  learning 
targets  know  and  be  able  to  do? 


Overhead  A1.10,O2 
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• 

Clear  and  Appropriate  Student  Learning  Targets 

■ Self-Evaluation  Form  •>- ^ ^ 


ERIC 


A person  who  is  skilled  at  setting  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets  knows  and  can 
easily  articulate  the  skills  and  knowledges  important  for  students  to  learn.  Actions  typical  of 
such  educators  include  such  things  as: 

• Knows  local  definitions  of  such  terms  as  content  standards,  performance  standards, 
and  benchmarks;  can  provide  examples;  and  can  compare  classroom/local  standards  to 
state/national  standards. 

• Can,  without  hesitating,  answer  the  question,  "What  are  your  learning  goals  for 
students?"  For  example,  "I  have  a body  of  knowledge  I want  to  impart  to  students,  but  I 
also  want  them  to  be  strong  problem  solvers,  good  critical  thinkers,  have  strong 
communication  skills,  and  be  able  to  work  collaboratively." 

• Has  good  learning  targets  for  students — for  example,  "I  emphasize  five  types  of 
outcomes  with  my  students:  knowledge,  reasoning,  skills,  products,  and  affect,  and  here 
are  examples  of  these  in  the  unit  of  instruction  I am  currently  teaching."  Responses 
demonstrate  a good  "mix"  of  learning  targets  from  knowledge  to  thinking  skills.  The 
educator  can  state  why  these  are  outcomes  of  enduring  importance. 

• Provides  thorough  descriptive  details  about  the  student  knowledge,  skill  or  ability 
associated  with  the  learning  targets.  For  example,  if  the  learning  target  is  becoming  a 
fluent  reader,  a person  who  is  skilled  would  be  able  to  define  what  a fluent  reader  knows 
and  is  able  to  do.  If  the  learning  target  is  math  problem  solving,  a skilled  educator  would 
be  able  to  define  and  describe  what  good  math  problem  solvers  know  and  can  do. 

• Explains  to  students,  parents,  and  others,  in  terms  they  can  understand,  which  learning 
targets  they  hope  to  achieve  in  their  instruction.  They  can  spell  it  out  so  that  students, 
parents,  and  others  can  accurately  explain  it  back  in  their  own  words. 

• Describes  the  various  levels  of  student  development  toward  the  learning  target — for 
example,  the  stages  of  development  in  becoming  a fluent  reader  or  a strong  math  problem 
solver.  He  or  she  can  describe  the  appropriate  level(s)  for  the  grade  he  or  she  teaches. 

• Identifies,  in  student  work  or  actions,  these  different  levels  of  development  toward  the 
target.  For  example,  a skilled  educator  knows  the  specific  student  words  or  actions  that 
would  indicate  their  level  of  reading  fluency  or  their  sophistication  as  a math  problem 
solver.  The  skilled  person  can  explain  how  he  or  she  will  know  if  students  have 
accomplished  the  learning. 
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• Models  the  skills  that  students  are  to  master. 

• Without  hesitating  shows  specifically  where  during  instruction  each  learning  target  is 
addressed  and  how  a sequence  of  instructional  activities  develops  the  required 
knowledges  and  skills  over  time. 

• Begins  with  learner  targets  and  plans  instruction  to  achieve  them,  rather  than 
planning  interesting  instructional  activities  and  then  going  back,  if  asked,  to  identify 
which  learning  targets  were  emphasized. 

• Links  level  of  student  mastery  to  an  instructional  plan  and  explains  how/why  the 
instructional  plan  will  improve  achievement  on  the  target.  For  example,  what 
instructional  experiences  would  one  plan  for  a student  to  facilitate,  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible,  improvements  in  reading  fluency  or  in  the  ability  to  solve  math 
problems? 

• Has  students  who  can  use  precise  and  common  terminology  to  describe  the  quality  of 
their  work,  articulate  the  criteria  for  success,  explain  what  the  teacher  expects  them  to 
learn,  and  describe  how  the  work  they're  doing  is  applicable  to  their  lives. 

• Has  posted  performance  criteria  for  things  like  writing,  group  skills,  and  critical 
thinking. 

• Teaches  students  how  to  use  performance  criteria  to  self-assess  and  improve  work. 

A person  who  is  practiced  at  having  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets  knows  what  it 

takes  to  be  a master  of  the  targets  of  instruction,  and  can  do  many  of  things  listed  above  with 

some  help.  Actions  typical  of  such  a person  are: 

Cannot  readily  define  words  like  content  standard,  performance  standard,  and 
benchmark,  but  can  identify  examples  when  the  terms  are  defined  for  them. 

Readily  lists  goals  for  students,  but  sometimes  mixes  up  goals  with  instructional 
activities — for  example,  saying  that  a goal  for  students  is  "literature"  rather  than  saying, 
"Through  the  study  of  literature  1 want  students  to  know  x,  y,  and  z,  and  be  able  to  do  a, 
b,  and  c."  Or  saying  that  a goal  for  students  is  "the  research  report  on  the  Civil  War," 
rather  than  saying.  "Through  doing  the  research  report  on  the  Civil  War  I want  students  to 
know  d.  e,  and  f.  and  be  able  to  do  m,  n,  and  o." 

Tries  to  explain  to  students,  parents,  and  others,  which  learning  targets  they  hope  to 
achieve  in  their  instruction,  but  either  needs  to  stop  and  think  about  how  to  best  explain  it 
so  that  students,  parents,  and  others  can  accurately  explain  it  back  in  their  own  words,  or 
sometimes  is  not  entirely  successful  at  the  explanation. 
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• Links  specific  learning  targets  to  instructional  activities  in  general  terms,  but  needs  to 
stop  and  think  about  specifically  where,  in  an  instructional  sequence,  different  learning 
targets  are  emphasized. 

• Plans  instruction  by  identifying  activities  that  would  be  engaging  for  students  and 

then  goes  back  to  identify  which  learning  targets  were  emphasized. 

• Lists  features  of  a quality  performance,  but  needs  assistance  to  distinguish  levels  of 
performance.  For  example,  a practiced  educator  states  that  a piece  of  writing  needs  to 
have  voice,  but  needs  assistance  to  articulate  what  strong  or  weak  voice  looks  like. 

• States  in  broad  terms  the  characteristics  of  strong  or  weak  performance  (or  levels  of 
development),  but  needs  assistance  with  the  specifics  and  identifying  instances  and 
examples  of  student  work  or  behavior — for  example,  needs  assistance  in  identifying 
examples  of  strong  and  weak  voice  in  student  work,  or  identifying  samples  of  student 
work  that  illustrate  strong  or  weak  critical  thinking. 

• Uses  checklists  or  other  criteria  to  judge  the  quality  of  student  work,  but  has  aspects  of 
the  process  that  sometimes  don't  work  well.  For  example,  consider  a teacher  who  has  as  a 
criterion  for  a paper  that  it  has  a beginning,  middle  and  end.  Then  any  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  should  get  the  same  credit.  We've  heard  the  following,  for  example:  "I  put  a C 
on  this  paper,  but  the  student  convinced  me  it  should  be  an  A because  after  all  she  did 
have  a beginning,  middle,  and  end.  I think  it  should  be  a C,  but  I really  don't  know  why. 
In  this  case  the  teacher  is  emphasizing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a feature  rather  than 
recognizing  the  need  for  describing  levels  of  quality  of  a feature. 

A person  with  an  awareness  of  clear  and  appropriate  learning  targets  for  students  knows 

that  it  is  important  to  be  clear  on  student  learning  targets,  and  that  it  is  important  to  have  a 

good  "mix"  of  learning  targets,  but  is  not  sure  where  to  begin  or  what  needs  to  be  done. 

He  or  she  would  need  to  be  guided  to  do  the  following: 

• Clearly  state  learning  targets  for  students. 

• Relate  goals  for  students  to  instructional  activities. 

• Differentiate  between  goals  for  students  and  the  instructional  activities  designed  to 
achieve  them. 

• Describe  characteristics  of  strong  performance  on  a learning  target. 

• Distinguish  between  levels  of  quality  (or  levels  of  development),  and  identify  those 
student  words  or  actions  that  indicate  level. 
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• Describe  typical  (or  ideal)  student  performance  on  a learning  target  at  the  grade  level 
the  teacher  teaches. 

• Develop  clear  criteria  for  student  success  that  go  beyond  "10  references,  at  least  two 
pages,  and  neat." 

A person  with  a pre-awareness  level  of  knowledge  about  clear  and  appropriate  student 
learning  targets  does  not  see  the  necessity  to  have  clear  learning  targets,  needs  to  develop  a 
better  sense  of  when  a learning  target  is  "clear,"  or  does  not  have  a good  'mix'  of  learning 
targets.  Several  of  the  following  might  be  true: 

• Counts  on  the  textbook,  or  a series  of  prepackaged  instructional  materials,  to  address  and 
define  the  important  learning  targets  for  students.  The  educator  might  say,  "This  is  a 
reputable  text  book  company  so  they  must  have  a clear  idea  of  which  skills  they  want  to 
develop  in  students  and  the  best  way  to  develop  them." 

• Has  students  who  have  difficulty  explaining  why  they  get  the  grades  they  do,  self- 
assessing,  and  describing  what  quality  works  looks  like  (or,  who  describe  quality  in  terms 
of  superficial  features  of  work,  such  as:  "It  has  to  be  two  pages,"  or  "I  put  my  name  on 


• Has  difficulty  listing  local  learning  targets  for  students.  When  asked  about  his  or  her 
learning  targets  for  students,  the  person  might  say  things  like,  "I'm  not  sure.  I’ll  know  as  I 
go  along."  "What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  outcomes  or  targets?"  "Here  are  the  units  I 
teach,"  and  "Do  we  really  need  to  pay  attention  to  this  stuff?" 

• Lists  (or  emphasizes  in  instruction)  targets  that  are  mostly  at  the  knowledge  level  or 
that  have  little  long  term  learning  importance. 

• Makes  statements  like,  "I  emphasize  these  outcomes  because  I like  to  teach  them,"  "I 
emphasize  these  outcomes  because  it  is  what  I have  always  done,"  or  "My  goal  is  to  get 
through  the  book." 


it"). 
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Appropriately  Matching  Assessment  Method  to  Targets  and 
Purposes— Self-Evaluation Form 


An  educator  who  is  skilled  at  matching  assessment  methods  to  learning  targets  and 
purposes  can  describe  the  broad  range  of  assessment  options  and  when  to  use  each.  Skilled 
performance  is  characterized  by: 

• Use  of  all  types  of  assessment  methods  (multiple-choice,  matching,  short  answer, 
essay,  performance  assessment,  personal  communication)  in  the  classroom. 

• Test  blueprints  that  indicate  how  each  learning  target  will  be  assessed  and  its  relative 
importance. 

• Matching  method  to  purpose  and  target.  Matching  is  indicated  by  such  comments 
as:  "I  modified  my  assessment  methods  because  the  first  time  I didn't  get  what  I 
wanted  from  students,"  "The  verbs  in  my  outcome  statements  match  the  verbs  in  the 
assessment  approach,  e.g.,  active  verbs  in  an  outcome  imply  performance  assessment," 
"I  considered  performance  assessment,  but  that  wasn't  practical,  so  I compromised  by 
using  an  essay,"  and  "I  don't  use  short  answer  conceptual  questions  because  of  student 
lack  of  experience  with  this  format." 

• Ability  to  articulate  when  to  use  each  assessment  method — for  example,  a person 
who  is  skilled  can  describe  a variety  of  strategies  to  check  for  understanding  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

• Ability  to  describe  each  assessment  method  and  show  examples.  For  example,  a 
skilled  person  can  provide  a reasonable  definition  for  "performance  assessment"  and 
show  some  examples. 

• Students  who  tell  you  that  the  assessment  really  "got  at"  what  was  taught,  and  the 
content  of  the  assessment  reflects  what  the  teacher  said  was  important. 

An  educator  who  is  practiced  at  matching  assessment  methods  to  learning  targets  and 
purposes  is  trying  many  different  types  of  assessments,  but  would  like  to  fine-tune.  A 
proficient  person  is  characterized  by  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

• Can  pretty  much  list  various  assessment  methods,  but  might  have  some  trouble 
defining  them,  or  sometimes  is  inconsistent  in  identifying  examples. 

• Uses  various  assessment  methods,  but  has  difficulty  sometimes  explaining  why. 

• Sometimes  overuses  one  form  of  assessment,  say  performance  assessment  or 
portfolios. 
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• Is  somewhat  afraid  of  using  "traditional"  assessment  methods  because  of  the 
recent  hype  about  performance  assessment. 

An  educator  who  is  3.W3TQ  of  the  need  to  match  assessment  methods  to  learning  targets  and 
purposes  has  the  desire  to  be  more  intentional  about  selecting  assessment  methods,  but 
doesn't  know  what  needs  to  be  done  or  where  to  start.  Such  a person  is  characterized  by: 

• Has  the  nagging  feeling  that  assessment  could  be  done  better,  but  has  trouble 
articulating  what  to  do  differently. 

• Wants  to  try  more  performance  assessments,  but  doesn't  know  how. 

• Doesn't  realize  that  he  or  she  is  already  using  performance  assessments. 

• Notes  problems  in  prepackaged  assessments,  but  is  not  real  sure  what  to  do  about  it. 

An  educator  who  is  at  a prfi-awarfinSSS  level  in  matching  assessment  methods  to 
learning  targets  and  purposes  doesn't  realize  that  matching  needs  to  occur.  Several  of  the 
following  might  be  true: 

• Uses  mostly  prepackaged  assessments  that  come  with  instructional  materials  without 
questioning  their  quality  or  match  to  learning  targets. 

• Has  little  variation  in  the  assessment  method  used. 

• Justifies  assessment  methods  by  saying  things  like:  "I  assess  this  way  because  it 
matches  the  CTBS,"  "1  like  to  use  just  one  assessment  method  so  it  is  consistent  all 
year  long,"  "This  is  what  I've  done  for  the  last  25  years,"  "It's  easiest  to  correct,"  "If  I 
had  better  students  I could  assess  differently,"  "I  don't  use  teacher  observation  as  an 
assessment  tool  because  it's  not  on  the  report  card."  "I  do  it  this  way  because  the  other 
teacher  does  it  this  way,"  and  "The  publisher  provides  this  test  and  it  must  match 
instruction  because  1 use  the  publisher's  book." 

• Has  students  who  tell  you  that  the  content  of  the  assessment  didn't  match  what  was 
taught,  or  didn't  emphasize  what  the  teacher  said  was  important  to  learn. 

• Has  assessments  that  almost  always  emphasize  knowledge  level  targets. 

• Has  a rigid  approach  to  assessment 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  review  ideas  found  in  the  mathematics  and  science  assessment  standards  and  consider 
how  some  ideas  about  assessment  have  changed 

2.  To  experience  an  assessment  task  and  relate  it  to  issues  surrounding  national  assessment 
standards 

Uses: 

This  activity  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 to  develop  understanding  of  the  national  assessment 
standards  or  introduce  the  rationale  for  changes  in  assessment.  It  touches  on  Chapter  1,  Key 
1 — Clear  and  Appropriate  Targets,  Key  2— Clear  and  Appropriate  Purposes,  and  Key  4 — 
Bias  and  Distortion.  The  activity  might  also  provide  an  introduction  to  characteristics  of 
quality  assessment  that  would  be  expanded  on  in  Chapter  3.  This  is  an  intermediate  activity. 


Rationale : 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  assessment  has  changed  as  a result  of  the  development  of 
national  assessment  standards.  An  understanding  of  national  assessment  standards  can 
support  decisions  that  affect  student  experiences,  classroom  instruction,  educational  policy, 
and  the  development  and  use  of  state  and  classroom  assessments. 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  transparency  pens,  blank  transparencies,  blank  chart  paper 
and  pens 

• Overheads  Al.  11,01 — Assessment  Standards  Purposes,  and  Al.11,02 — Possible  Focus 
Group  Questions 
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• Handouts  Al.l  1,H1 — Chickens  and  Pigs,  Al.l  1,H2 — Plant  in  a Sealed  Glass  Jar, 
A1.11,H3 — Mathematics  Assessment  Standards ; and  A1.11,H4 — Science  Assessment 
Standards 


Time  Required: 

90-120  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . Use  Overhead  Al.l  1,01 — Assessment  Standards  Purposes  to  introduce  the  activity  as 
needed. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Divide  participants  into  two  sub-groups.  These  groups  need  not  be 
divided  by  grade  level  of  students  or  subjects  taught.  (There  should  be  one  facilitator  for 
each  sub-group.)  Pass  out  the  Handouts  Al.ll,Hl-2,  printed  double-sided  with  math  on 
one  side  and  science  on  the  other).  One  group  will  do  the  mathematics  assessment  task 
and  the  other  the  science  assessment  task. 

For  the  mathematics  task,  allow  5 minutes  to  work  the  problem.  Instruct  participants  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible.  They  may  work 
individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups.  Possible  answers: 


Pigs 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

1 

Chickens 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

27 

For  the  science  task,  allow  5 minutes  to  work  and  instruct  participants  to  think  first  about 
their  prediction  and  then  write  as  thorough  an  explanation  of  their  prediction  as  time 
allows.  They  may  work  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups. 

3.  (5-10  minutes)  In  sub-groups,  have  participants  share  three  or  more  different  ways  of 
approaching  the  problem.  Chart  paper  could  be  used. 

4.  (5  minutes)  As  a way  to  use  assessment  vocabulary  and  have  everyone  start  at  the  same 
place,  have  each  sub-group  brainstorm  a list  of  facts  (see  below)  about  the  assessment 
they  just  worked  on.  Record  these  facts  on  chart  paper.  Remind  the  sub-group  that  this 
is  not  a discussion — listing  the  facts  will  be  a beginning  point  for  a discussion  that 
follows. 


* Based  on  work  from  Betz  Frederick,  Grand  Canyon  University,  A Z 
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Facts  are  statements  that  can  be  made  about  what  is  known  directly  from  the  assessment 
and  not  what  can  be  inferred  about  it.  Some  examples  of  facts  include: 

• The  assessment  asks  for  an  open-ended  response. 

• The  assessment  asks  students  to  solve  a problem  or  make  a prediction. 

• Students  are  required  to  write. 

5.  (5  minutes)  As  a bridge  between  the  activity  and  a discussion  about  the  national 
assessment  standards,  briefly  introduce  the  national  standards  (mathematics  or  science), 
provide  a little  background  information  (see  below)  about  their  development,  and  orient 
folks  to  Handouts  Al.ll,H3-4. 

Background  for  Mathematics — 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  (NCTM)  has  produced 
three  key  documents:  Curriculum 
and  Evaluation  Standards  for  School 
Mathematics  (1989),  Professional 
Standards  for  Teaching  Mathematics 
(1991)  and  finally,  the  Assessment 
Standards  for  School  Mathematics 
(1995). 

The  Mathematics  Assessment 
Standards  were  developed  because 
assessment  needs  to  reflect  the 
reform  vision  of  school  mathematics.  They  are  based  on  the  premises  that: 

• All  students  are  capable  of  learning  mathematics,  and  their  learning  can  be  assessed. 

• Assessment  procedures  must  no  longer  be  used  to  deny  students  the  opportunity  to 
leam  important  mathematics.  Instead,  assessment  should  be  a means  of  fostering 
growth  toward  high  expectations. 

• Teachers  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  students’  progress. 

Background  for  Science — The  National  Science  Education  Standards  (1995)  were 
developed  as  a contribution  to  the  national  goal  of  achieving  science  literacy  for  all 
students.  The  Standards  are  directed  to  all  who  have  interests,  concerns,  and  investments 
in  improving  science,  education,  schools,  and  society  in  the  United  States. 

6.  (10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  standards  by  silently 
reading  through  the  handouts.  When  finished  reading,  they  can  write  down  some 
questions  or  issues  they  would  be  interested  in  exploring  with  their  subgroup. 


Q Reference 

The  National  Association  of  Test  Directors 
(NATO)  has  also  established  standards  for 
quality  assessment  that  could  be  used  in  this 
activity.  For  more  information,  contact  - 
Dr.  Joe  Hansen,  Colorado  Springs  School  . 
District  No.  11, 1115  N.  El  Paso  St; 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903,  " - 

(719)  520-2077,  e-mail:'  • : 

jhansen@cssdl  1 .kl2.co.us 
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7.  (20-30  minutes)  Divide  into  groups  of  4-6  and  ask  the  participants  to  discuss  one  or  more 
of  the  focus  questions  provided  below  (Overhead  Al. 11,02)  and/or  other  questions  that 
they  came  up  with.  After  the  discussion,  each  small  group  will  be  given  3 minutes  to 
share  with  the  entire  group  of  people  (mathematics  and  science).  They  should  prepare  a 
summary  of  their  conversation  on  chart  paper. 


Possible  focus  group  questions: 

• In  what  ways  does  the  sample  assessment  address  what  is  recommended  in  the 
national  assessment  standards?  For  example,  does  the  assessment  promote  equity 
and  allow  students  to  reach  high  levels  of  accomplishment? 

• In  what  ways  does  the  sample  assessment  fall  short? 

• What  would  you  know  about  students  based  on  their  responses  to  the  sample 
assessment? 

• What  information  could  this  assessment  provide  that  would  be  useful  in  making 
decisions  about  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught? 

• Are  there  other  questions  or  issues? 


8.  (20  minutes  maximum)  Each  small  group  will  share  a summary  of  their  conversation 
with  the  entire  large  group — 3-5  minutes  per  group.  In  this  way,  the  science  folks  will 
have  a chance  to  hear  about  some  of  the  issues  in  the  mathematics  assessment  standards 
and  visa  versa.  The  facilitator  can  prime  the  group  for  the  closing  activity  by  asking  them 
to  listen  for  issues  discussed  by  other  groups  that  also  applied  to  their  subject's 
(mathematics  or  science)  assessment  standards. 


9.  (10  minutes)  In  closing,  have  participants  briefly  compare  those  issues  that  seemed  to  be 
cross-cutting  and  applied  to  the  assessment  standards  for  both  mathematics  and  science, 
as  well  as  issues  that  differed.  A note  keeper  can  record  these  on  two  pieces  of  chart 
paper  titled.  “Similarities"  and  “Differences.” 
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Assessment  Standards 


Purposes: 

1 . To  look  at  math  and  science  assessment 
standards  and  explore  how  ideas  about 
assessment  have  changed 

2.  To  relate  assessment  tasks  to  issues 
surrounding  national  assessment 
standards 


Overhead  Al.  11,01 
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Possible  Focus  £roup  Questions 


• In  what  ways  does  the  sample  assessment 
address  what  is  recommended  in  the  national 
assessment  standards?  For  example,  does  the 
assessment  promote  equity  and  allow  students 
to  reach  high  levels  of  accomplishment? 

• In  what  ways  does  the  assessment  fall  short? 

• What  would  you  know  about  students  based 
on  their  responses  to  the  sample  assessment? 

• What  information  could  this  assessment 
provide  that  would  be  useful  in  making 
decisions  about  instruction? 

• Are  there  other  questions  or  issues? 

2 g tj  Overhead  Al.l  1,02 
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Tom  and  Sue  visited  their 
grandparents'  farm.  In  the  barnyard 
there  were  some  chickens  and  pigs. 
Tom  said,  "I  see  18  animals  in  all." 
Sue  answered,  "Yes,  and  altogether 
they  have  58  legs."  How  many 
chickens  and  how  many  pigs  were  in 
the  barnyard?  Show  your  thinking. 
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Plant  in  a Sealed  £lass  Jar ; 

Some  moist  soil  is  placed  inside  a clear  glass  jar.  A 
healthy  green  plant  is  planted  in  the  soil.  The  cover  is 
screwed  on  tightly.  The  jar  is  located  in  a window 
where  it  receives  sunlight.  Its  temperature  stays 
between  60°  and  80°  F.  How  long  do  you  predict  the 
plant  will  live? 


Directions: 

Use  relevant  ideas  from  one  or  more  of  the  life, 
physical,  and  earth  sciences  to  make  a prediction.  If 
you  are  unsure  of  your  prediction,  your  explanation 
should  state  that,  and  tell  what  information  you  would 
need  to  make  a better  prediction.  There  is  no  single 
right  prediction. 

Write  your  prediction  and  an  explanation  supporting 
your  prediction.  You  may  include  drawings  as  part  of 
your  explanation. 
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Mathematics  Assessment  Standards— in  brief 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  •: 


The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM)  has  produced  three  key  documents: 
Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  (1989),  Professional  Standards  for  Teaching 
Mathematics  (1991)  and,  most  recently.  Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  (1995). 

The  first  draft  of  the  Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  was  completed  in  August  1993. 
During  the  1993-94  school  year,  critiques  and  comments  were  received  from  more  than  two  thousand 
reviewers.  During  summer,  fall  and  winter,  1994-1995,  the  document  was  revised  and  produced. 


The  Assessment  Standards  were  developed  because  assessment  needs  to  reflect  the  reform  vision  of 
school  mathematics: 

• All  students  are  capable  of  learning  mathematics,  and  their  learning  can  be  assessed. 

• Assessment  should  be  a means  of  fostering  growth  toward  high  expectations. 

• Assessment  procedures  must  no  longer  be  used  to  deny  students  the  opportunity  to  learn 
important  mathematics. 

• Teachers  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  students'  progress. 


The  following  key  points,  made  in  the  Evaluation  Standards , are  expanded  upon  in  the  Assessment 
Standards: 

• Student  assessment  should  be  aligned  with  and  integral  to  instruction; 

• Multiple  sources  of  assessment  information  should  be  used; 

• Assessment  methods  must  be  appropriate  for  their  purposes; 

• Instruction  and  curriculum  should  be  considered  equally  in  judging  the  quality  of  a program. 
NCTM  defines  assessment: 

ASSESSMENT  IS  THE  PROCESS  OF  GATHERING  EVIDENCE  ABOUT  A STUDENT’S  KNOWLEDGE 
OF,  ABILITY  TO  USE,  AND  DISPOSITION  TOWARD,  MATHEMATICS  AND  OF  MAKING 
INFERENCES  FROM  THAT  EVIDENCE  FOR  A VARIETY  OF  PURPOSES. 


If  the  NCTM's  vision  is  to  be  realized,  all  aspects  of  school  mathematics  — content,  teaching  and 
assessment  — need  to  change  on  a systemic  basis.  This  includes  a shift  in  the  following. 


SHIFT  IN  CONTENT:  Toward  a rich  variety  of  mathematical  topics  and  problem 

situations.  Away  from  just  arithmetic. 

SHIFT  IN  LEARNING:  Toward  investigating  problems.  Away  from  memorizing  and 

repeating. 


SHIFT  IN  TEACHING: 
SHIFT  IN  EVALUATION: 


Toward  questioning  and  listening.  Away  from  telling. 

Toward  evidence  from  several  sources  judged  by  teachers.  Away 
from  a single  test  judged  externally. 


SHIFT  IN  EXPECTATIONS:  Toward  using  concepts  and  procedures  to  solve  problems.  Away 

from  just  mastering  isolated  concepts  and  procedures. 


Adapted  from  Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematics.  NCTM  1995,  by  Betz  Frederick. 
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ASSESSMENT  STANDARDS  FOR  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 
Six  ASSESSMENT  STANDARDS  provide  criteria  for  judging  the  quality  of  mathematics  assessments. 
They  apply  to  all  mathematics  assessments. 

ASSESSMENT  SHOULD  REFLECT  THE  MATHEMATICS 
THAT  ALL  STUDENTS  NEED  TO  KNOW  AND  BE  ABLE  TO  DO. 

Assessment  should  match  the  current  vision  of  school  mathematics  and  involve  activities  that  are 
based  on  significant  and  correct  mathematics.  These  activities  should  provide  all  students  with 
opportunities  to  formulate  problems,  reason  mathematically,  make  connections  among  mathematical 
ideas,  and  communicate  about  mathematics.  Skills,  procedural  knowledge,  and  factual  knowledge  are 
best  assessed  in  the  same  way  they  are  used,  as  tools  for  performing  mathematically  significant 
tasks. 

ASSESSMENT  SHOULD  ENHANCE  MATHEMATICS  LEARNING. 

Assessment  that  enhances  mathematics  learning  becomes  a routine  part  of  ongoing  classroom 
activity  rather  than  an  interruption.  Assessment  does  not  simply  mark  the  end  of  a learning  cycle. 
Rather,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  instruction  that  encourages  and  supports  further  learning.  Opportunities 
for  informal  assessment  occur  naturally  in  every  lesson.  They  include  listening  to  students,  observing 
them,  and  making  sense  of  what  they  say  and  do. 

ASSESSMENT  SHOULD  PROMOTE  EQUITY. 

In  an  equitable  assessment,  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  or  her  mathematical 
power  and  reach  high  levels  of  accomplishments.  Because  different  students  show  what  they  know 
and  can  do  in  different  ways,  assessments  should  allow  for  multiple  approaches.  When  students  have 
special  needs,  provision  is  made  to  ensure  that  they  can  demonstrate  their  understanding. 
Assessment  is  equitable  when  students  with  special  needs  or  talents  have  access  to  the  same 
accommodations  and  modifications  they  receive  in  instruction. 

ASSESSMENT  SHOULD  BE  AN  OPEN  PROCESS. 

Openness  in  the  process  of  assessment  can  be  assured  in  several  ways.  Firstly,  information  about 
the  process  is  made  available  to  those  affected  by  it.  Secondly,  an  open  assessment  process  honors 
professional  involvement  and  teachers  are  active  participants  in  all  phases.  Thirdly,  the  assessment 
process  is  open  to  scrutiny  and  modification.  Assessments  are  continually  examined  for  flaws  and 
continually  revised  to  be  in  harmony  with  other  reforms.  Openness  in  assessment  includes  informing 
the  public  [parents,  policy-makers,  business  and  industry  leaders,  members  of  the  mathematics 
community,  and  interested  citizens]  about  the  process. 

ASSESSMENT  SHOULD  PROMOTE  VALID  INFERENCES  ABOUT 
MATHEMATICS  LEARNING. 

An  inference  about  learning  is  a conclusion  about  a student’s  cognitive  processes  that  cannot  be 
observed  directly.  The  conclusion  has  to  be  based  instead  on  the  student's  performance.  Using 
multiple  sources  of  evidence  can  improve  the  validity  of  the  inferences  made  about  students'  learning. 
Mathematics  assessment  includes  evidence  from  observations,  interviews,  open-ended  tasks, 
extended  problem  situations,  and  portfolios  as  well  as  more  traditional  instruments  such  as  multiple- 
choice  and  short-answer  tests.  The  use  of  multiple  sources  allows  strengths  in  one  source  to 
compensate  for  weaknesses  in  others.  It  also  helps  teachers  judge  the  consistency  of  students' 
mathematical  work. 


ASSESSMENT  SHOULD  BE  A COHERENT  PROCESS. 

A coherent  mathematics  assessment  system  assures  that  assessors  will  develop  activities  and 
performance  criteria  tailored  to  the  purposes  of  each  assessment.  Coherence  in  assessment  involves 
three  types  of  agreement.  Firstly,  the  assessment  process  forms  a coherent  whole;  the  phases  fit 
together.  Secondly,  the  assessment  matches  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  being  done.  When  the 
design,  evidence-gathering,  evidence-interpreting,  and  action  phases  of  the  assessment  process  are 
consistent  with  one  another  and  with  the  purposes  of  the  assessment,  it  has  educational  value. 
Thirdly,  the  assessment  is  aligned  with  the  curriculum  and  with  instruction.  Students’  learning 
connects  with  their  assessment  experiences.  Handout  Al.  11, H3,  p.  2 
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Major  Shuts  in  Assessment  Practices 


Toward 

Away  From 

• Assessing  students’  full  mathematical 

• Assessing  only  students’  knowledge  of 

power 

specific  facts  and  isolated  skills 

• Comparing  students’  performance  with 

• Comparing  students’  performance  with 

established  criteria 

that  of  other  students 

• Giving  support  to  teachers  and  credence  to 

• Designing  “teacher-proof’  assessment 

their  informed  judgment 

systems 

• Making  the  assessment  process  public, 

• Making  the  assessment  process  secret, 

participatory,  and  dynamic 

exclusive,  and  fixed 

• Giving  students  multiple  opportunities  to 

• Restricting  students  to  a single  way  of 

demonstrate  their  full  mathematical  power 

demonstrating  their  mathematical 

knowledge 

• Developing  a shared  vision  of  what  to 

• Developing  assessment  by  oneself 

assess  and  how  to  do  it 

• Using  assessment  results  to  ensure  that  all 

• Using  assessment  to  filter  and  select 

students  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 

students  out  of  the  opportunities  to 

their  potential 

learn  mathematics 

• Aligning  assessment  with  curriculum  and 

• Treating  assessment  as  independent  of 

instruction 

curriculum  or  instruction 

• Basing  inferences  on  multiple  sources  of 

• Basing  inferences  on  restricted  or 

evidence 

single  sources  of  evidence 

• Viewing  students  as  active  participants  in 

• Viewing  students  as  the  objects  of 

the  assessment  process 

assessment 

• Regarding  assessment  as  continual  and 

• Regarding  assessment  as  sporadic  and 

recursive 

conclusive 

• Holding  all  concerned  with  mathematical 

• Holding  only  a few  accountable  for 

learning  accountable  for  assessment  result 

assessment  results 

Handout  Al.l  1,H3,  p.  3 
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r Science  Assessment  Stanparpshn  brief  : 

National  Research  Council  ^ 


Background:  The  final  version  of  the  National  Science  Education  Standards,  which  includes  a 

section  on  assessment  standards,  was  completed  in  December  1995. 

• The  National  Science  Education  Standards  were  developed  as  a contribution  to  the  national  goal 
of  achieving  science  literacy  for  all  students. 

• The  Standards  are  directed  to  all  who  have  interests,  concerns,  and  investments  in  improving 
science,  education,  schools,  and  society  in  the  United  States. 

NRC  has  proposed  the  following  five  standards: 

A.  Coordination  with  Intended  Purposes:  Assessments  are  consistent  with  the  decisions  they 
are  designed  to  inform. 

• Assessments  are  deliberately  designed.  (Science  educational  data  profoundly  influence 
students  and  those  who  have  responsibility  for  science  education.  Therefore,  assessments 
must  be  well  conceptualized  and  well  documented.) 

• Assessments  have  explicitly  stated  purposes. 

• The  relationship  between  the  decisions  and  the  data  should  be  clear. 

• Assessment  procedures  are  internally  consistent.  (For  example,  if  the  effectiveness  of  a 
program  is  to  be  measured,  then  assessments  of  students’  achievement  are  needed,  plus  an 
evaluation  of  the  management  system  and  measurements  of  teachers’  actual  increased 
responsibilities.) 

B.  Measuring  Student  Achievement  and  Opportunity  to  Learn:  Both  achievement  and 
opportunity  to  learn  science  must  he  assessed. 

• Achievement  data  collected  focuses  on  the  science  content  that  is  most  important  for 
students  to  leant.  (The  content  parts  of  the  NRC  standards  portray  the  aims  of  science 
education  as  rich  and  varied,  encompassing:  understanding  scientific  facts,  concepts, 
principles,  laws,  and  theories:  the  capacity  to  reason  scientifically;  the  ability  to  inquire;  the 
capacity  to  use  scientific  principles  to  make  personal  decisions  and  to  take  positions  on 
societal  issues;  and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  about  science.) 

• Opportunities-to-leam  data  collected  focus  on  the  most  powerful  indicators  of  the  students’ 
opportunity  to  learn.  (Such  indicators  include:  teachers’  content  knowledge  and  professional 
skills;  the  degree  to  which  content,  teaching,  professional  development,  and  assessment  are 
coordinated;  the  availability  of  equipment  for  student  inquiry;  and  the  quality  of  educational 
material  available.) 

• Equal  attention  must  be  given  to  the  assessment  of  opportunity  to  learn  and  the  assessment 
of  student  achievement. 

Adapted  from  the  November  1994  DRAFT  of  National  Science  Education  Standards,  NRC  1994 

Handout  Al.l  1,H4,  p.  1 
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C.  Matching  Technical  Quality  of  Data  with  Consequences:  The  technical  quality  o£ data 

collected  is  well  matched  to  the  consequences  of  the  decisions  and  actions  taken  on  the  basis 

o£  its  interpretation. 

• The  feature  that  is  claimed  to  be  measured  is  actually  measured. 

• Assessment  tasks  are  authentic. 

• An  individual  student’s  performance  is  the  same  on  two  or  more  tasks  that  claim  to  measure 
the  same  aspect  of  student  achievement.  (For  example,  a student’s  ability  to  pose 
appropriate  questions  is  consistent  in  both  physical  science  and  life  science  given  that  the 
tasks  are  consistent.) 

• Students  have  adequate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  achievements.  (This  means  that  the 
assessment  tasks  are  developmentally  appropriate,  set  in  contexts  that  are  familiar  to  the 
students,  do  not  require  reading  skills  or  vocabulary  which  are  inappropriate  to  the  students’ 
grade  level,  and  are  free  from  bias). 

• Assessment  tasks  and  methods  of  presenting  them  provide  data  that  are  sufficiently  stable  to 
lead  to  the  same  decisions  if  used  at  different  times. 

D.  Avoiding  Bias:  Assessment  practices  must  be  [air. 

• Assessment  tasks  must  be  reviewed  for  the  use  of  stereotypes,  for  assumptions  that  reflect 
the  perspectives  or  experiences  of  a particular  group,  for  language  that  might  be  offensive  to 
a particular  group,  and  for  other  features  that  might  distract  students  from  the  intended  task. 

• Large-scale  assessments  must  use  statistical  techniques  to  identify  differential  performance 
among  subgroups  that  signal  potential  bias. 

• Assessment  tasks  must  be  appropriately  modified  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  students  with 
physical  disabilities,  learning  disabilities  or  limited  English  proficiency. 

• Assessment  tasks  must  be  set  in  a variety  of  contexts,  engaging  to  students  with  different 
interests  and  experiences  and  must  not  assume  the  perspectives  or  experiences  of  a particular 
gender,  racial,  or  ethnic  group. 

E.  Making  Sound  Inferences:  The  inferences  made  1. rom  assessments  about  student 

achievement  and  opportunity  to  learn  must  be  sound. 

• When  making  inferences  from  assessment  data  about  student  achievement  and  opportunities 
to  leam  science,  explicit  reference  needs  to  be  made  to  assumptions  on  which  the  inferences 
are  based. 


Handout  Al.l  1,H4,  p.  2 
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Major  Shifts  in  Science  Assessment  Practices 
(as  a result  of  science  education  changes  in  measurement  theory  and 
practice) 


Toward 


Away  From 


Using  a variety  of  new  methods  of  data 
collection,  such  as  performance 
assessments  and  portfolios 

An  understanding  that  assessment  and 
learning  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  i.e. 
students  leam  from  assessment  exercises 

Greater  confidence  in  assessment 
procedures  that  sample  an  assortment  of 
variables  using  diverse  data-collection 
methods 

Assessing  all  aspects  of  science 
achievement — ability  to  inquire,  scientific 
understanding  of  the  natural  world, 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  utility  of 
science 

“Authentic  assessment’'  or  exercises  that 
closely  approximate  situations  like  those 
encountered  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  how  scientists  work 


Greater  emphasis  on  measuring  students' 
opportunities  to  leam  science 

Contextualizing  student  achievement  in 
light  of  the  quality  of  programs  they  have 
experienced 

Assessments  that  are  locally  developed  and 
may  differ  in  procedures  and 
instruments — yet  they  have  common 
meaning  and  value  in  terms  of  the  national 
standards 


Using  conventional  paper-and-pencil  tests 
almost  exclusively 


A sense  that  assessment  and  instruction  are 
independent  operations  which  require 
being  addressed  separately 

Sampling  one  variable  by  a single  method 


Assessing  a narrow  portion  of  science 
achievement — factual  knowledge  and 
application  of  those  facts 


Assessments  that  measure  students’ 
achievement  in  a format  that  does  not 
mirror  situations  encountered  beyond  the 
classroom,  such  as  using  a multiple  choice 
test  to  assess  science  process  skills 

A disproportionate  emphasis  on  assessing 
student  achievement 

Interpreting  student  achievement  without 
considering  differences  in  their 
experiences 

Using  parallel  forms  of  the  same  test  for 
national  comparisons 
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- ■ What  Beliefs 

guide  Our  Assessment  Decisions'? 


Purposes: 

1 . To  examine  underlying  beliefs  that  influence  decisions  made  about  assessment 


2.  To  explore  equity  issues  in  assessment 


Uses: 


This  activity  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 when  a group  first  begins  to  examine  assessment — as 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  about  how  previously  encountered  assessment  ideas  and  information 
fit,  to  challenge  the  beliefs  that  individuals  and  groups  hold,  or  as  a way  to  begin  a discussion 
on  the  rationale  for  changes  in  assessment. 

Individual  principles  or  clusters  of  principles  can  be  used  as  conversation  starters  for 
discussion  of  grading  in  Chapter  4. 

Some  principles  lend  themselves  readily  to  discussions  of  equity  in  Chapter  3. 

Rationale: 

It’s  important  to  surface  the  varying  beliefs  about  assessment  that  participants  bring  to  their 
discussions  of  alternatives.  This  activity  is  intended  to  help  participants  look  beyond  the 
specific  “how  to”  information  and  share  their  thoughts  about  how  assessment  should 
contribute  to  learning.  The  set  of  principles  included  in  this  activity  was  crafted  by  educators 
intent  on  reaching  decisions  across  schools  and  states.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  accepted 
as  is,  but  to  function  as  a prompt  for  articulating  and  challenging  beliefs. 


Toolkit98:  Chapter  1 Activity  1.12 — Assessment  Principles... 


Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies  and  pens,  or  chart  paper 

• Overhead  Al.  12,01 — Assessment  Principles  Purposes,  Overhead  Al.12,02 — 
Reflecting  on  Principles 

• Handout  A1.12,H1 — Assessment  Principles' 

Time  Required: 

20-35  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Use  Overhead  Al. 12,01 — Assessment  Principles  Purposes  to  present  the 
purpose  of  the  activity.  Make  the  point  that  the  principles  they  will  be  viewing  come 
from  one  group  of  educators  and  may  or  may  not  match  their  own  beliefs  and 
experiences.  We  are  not  necessarily  endorsing  them;  we  present  them  for  discussion. 

2.  (10  minutes)  Pass  out  Handout  A1.12,H1 — Assessment  Principles  and  ask  participants 
to  group  themselves  into  sets  of  3-4.  Use  Overhead  Al.12,02 — Reflecting  on  Principles 
to  prompt  participants  to  look  at  the  match  between  their  beliefs  and  those  expressed  in 
the  handout. 

3.  (10-20  minutes)  Invite  groups  to  comment  on  principles  that  don’t  quite  jibe  with  their 
experience;  or  that  raise  questions  about  current  practices.  Where  you  think  it’s 
appropriate,  add  your  thoughts  about  some  of  the  underlying  issues  that  are  raised  by 
specific  principles. 


Variation— Pigging  Peeper:  Assessment  Principles  and  Equity 


Time: 

30-50  minutes 


1 The  Assessment  Principles  were  developed  by  Pacific  educators  in  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  (FSM) 
as  part  of  an  FSM-Australia  Science  Education  project  titled  FASE  in  1993.  Australian  consultants  were  Jim 
Hawes  and  Lee  Lee  Au  Goh  of  Vital  Years. 

2G5 

2 Toolkit98:  Chapter!  Activity  1.12 — Assessment  Principles.,. 


Uses: 


As  you  use  the  assessment  principles  with  groups  of  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and 
others  who  are  dedicated  to  success  for  all  learners,  there  are  some  follow-up  questions  that 
can  focus  attention  on  some  of  the  complexities  of  equity  in  assessment. 


Facilitator  Notes: 

1.  (10-15  minutes)  You  may  want  to  begin  with  the  general  questions: 

• Are  there  any  principles  here  that  raise  equity  issues  for  you? 

• What  are  your  questions  or  concerns  about  these  principles? 

Ask  participants  to  think  about  these  issues  individually  and  then  discuss  ideas  in  small 
groups. 

2.  (10-20  minutes)  Below  are  selected  principles  and  related  equity  questions  that  come 
from  people  in  many  locations.  You  can  use  this  list  to  summarize  the  small  group 
discussions  or  to  stimulate  group  thinking.  There  are  far  more  questions  for  each 
principle  than  you  are  likely  to  use  in  a session;  they  are  possibilities  to  select  among. 


Assessment  Principle 

Equity  Question(s) 

A2:  The  main  purpose  of  assessment  is  to 
help  students  learn.  When  students  are 
assessed  well  and  given  feedback  about  their 
performance,  they  find  out  what  they  have 
learned  successfully  and  what  they  have  not. 
Any  weaknesses  can  then  be  reduced. 

A2:  Are  there  differences  in  how  feedback  is 
. given  and  received  in  the  cultures  represented 
in  your  classroom? 

What  kinds  of  feedback  work  (for  which 
students)? 

• individual?  group?  positive?  critical? 

• in  writing?  orally? 

• by  teacher  only?  by  peers? 

What  should  feedback  focus  on?  (Errors? 
Strengths?  Movement  toward  standards?) 

A3:  Assessment  tasks  should  be  designed  so 
that  most  children  in  a group  do  well  in  most 
tasks.  This  takes  the  threat  out  of  being 
assessed,  and  allows  children  to  be  motivated 

A3:  Does  this  principle  encourage  "dumbing 
down"  in  the  curriculum? 

If  most  students  should  do  well  in  most  tasks, 
will  we  avoid  really  challenging  tasks?  Will 

• 7 * t 
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Assessment  Principle 

Equity  Question(s) 

to  leam  by  the  regular  experience  of  success 
and  praise. 

students  with  high  ability  be  limited? 

Is  praise  always  a positive  force  in  student 
learning?  (Does  it  encourage  and  motivate 
all  students? 

A4:  Design/selection  of  assessment  tasks 
requires  a clear  idea  of  the  curriculum 
objectives.  Children  should  only  be  assessed 
on  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  their 
teachers  have  given  them  opportunities  to 
develop,  and  each  task  should  be  well  within 
the  capabilities  of  most  students. 

A4:  Does  this  principle  assume  that 
everything  of  importance  is  learned  only  in 
school? 

Does  it,  too,  give  permission  to  dumb  down 
tasks  for  some  students?  To  limit  our 
expectations  for  them? 

What  are  the  unique  perspectives,  ways  of 
knowing  and  showing  learning  that  students 
come  to  school  with?  How  can  we  build 
them  into  our  assessments? 

A7:  The  language  of  assessment  must  match 
the  language  of  instruction.  If  not,  then 
assessment  produces  unfair  and  invalid 
results.  Children  must  be  fluent  in  the 
language  in  which  they  are  to  be  assessed  and 
the  level  of  language  used  must  match  their 
stage  of  development. 

A7:  What  are  the  language(s)  in  which  our 
students  can  best  express  their  learning? 

How  do  we  assess  learners  whose  language 
skills  in  their  first  language  are  limited  as 
well  as  their  second  language  skills? 

Will  it  be  equitable  if  we  translate?  Will  it 
be  quality  assessment? 

Will  it  be  equitable  if  we  give  students  more 
time?  Is  that  good  assessment? 

A9:  Assessment  should  focus  on  each 
student's  achievements,  independently  of 
how  other  students  are  doing.  Constant 
comparison/competition  with  classmates  can 
damage  the  self-esteem  and  self-confidence 
of  many  students. 

A9:  Isn't  competition  a vital  part  of  success 
in  our  nation? 

If  students  don't  know  how  they  are  doing  in 
relation  to  others,  what  will  be  the  measure 
of  excellence?  (This  one  can  lead  into 
discussion  of  standards-based  assessment.) 

3.  (10-15  minutes)  Invite  participants  to  propose  rewordings,  deletions  or  additions  to  the 
principles  to  more  fully  deal  with  the  essential  need  for  equity  in  assessment. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  examine  underlying  beliefs 
that  influence  decisions  that  are 
made  about  alternative 
assessment 

2.  To  explore  equity  issues  in 
assessment 


Overhead  Al. 12,01 
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1 . Which  principles  affirm  your  own 
beliefs? 

2.  Are  there  any  that  challenge  your 
beliefs  or  experience?  What 
concerns  do  you  have? 

3 . What  are  implications  of  each 
principle  for  classroom  action  and 
decisionmaking? 


Overhead  Al.12,02 
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Assessment  Principles 


A1 

A2 

A3 

Learners  need  to  find  out 
often  how  well  they  are 
doing  and  teachers  need 
to  find  out  how 
successfully  they  are 
teaching.  Therefore, 
regular  assessment  of 
student  progress  and 
achievement  is  part  of 
good  teaching. 

The  main  purpose  of 
assessment  is  to  help 
students  learn.  When 
students  are  assessed  well 
and  given  feedback  about 
their  performance,  they 
find  out  what  they  have 
learned  successfully  and 
what  they  have  not.  Any 
weaknesses  can  then  be 
reduced. 

Assessment  tasks  should 
be  designed  so  that  most 
children  in  a group  do 
well  on  most  tasks.  This 
takes  the  threat  out  of 
being  assessed,  and 
allows  children  to  be 
motivated  to  learn  by  the 
regular  experience  of 
success  and  praise. 

A4 

A5 

A6 

Design/selection  of 
assessment  tasks  requires 
a clear  idea  of  the 
curriculum  objectives. 
Children  should  only  be 
assessed  on  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  their 
teacher  has  given  them 
opportunities  to  develop, 
and  each  task  should  be 
well  within  the 
capabilities  of  most 

No  single  method  of 
assessment  can  give 
information  about 
achievement  of  the  full 
range  of  learning 
objectives.  Therefore  a 
combination  of  different 
methods  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  get  a balanced  picture 
of  student  development. 

Assessment  tasks  must  be 
presented  in  a way  so  that 
the  student  is  perfectly 
clear  about  what  is 
expected,  and  grades  or 
marks  awarded  so  that  the 
student  feels  s/he  has 
been  fairly  treated. 

students. 

XI 

A8 

A9 

Assessment  should  focus 
on  each  student's 
achievements, 
independently  of  how 
other  students  are  doing. 
Constant  comparison/ 
competition  with 
classmates  can  damage 
the  self-esteem  and  self- 
confidence  of  many 
students. 

The  language  of 
assessment  must  match 
the  language  of 
instruction.  If  not,  then 
assessment  produces 
unfair  and  invalid  results. 
Children  must  be  fluent  in 
the  language  in  which 
they  are  to  be  assessed 
and  the  level  of  language 
used  must  match  their 
stage  of  development. 

The  teacher’s  unbiased 
judgments  are  important 
in  assessment,  but 
students  themselves  can 
often  be  asked  to  assess 
their  own  level  of 
achievement  and  the 
achievements  of  their 
classmates.  They  can  be 
(surprisingly)  accurate 
and  honest. 

Handout  Al.  12, HI 
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Chapter  2 


Inteqratinq  Assessment  With  Instruction 


-V-P4-; 


What's  in  This  Chapter? 


Have  you  ever  said,  “This  test  sends  the  wrong  messages  to  students  about  what  is 
important  to  know  and  be  able  to  do,”  or  “This  test  narrows  the  curriculum  to  what’s  on 
the  test?”  If  you’ve  ever  said  such  a thing,  then  you  may  have  experienced  a test  that 
does  not  have  “consequential  validity.”  This  is  the  technical  term  for  an  assessment  that 
has  positive  influences  on  teachers,  students,  and  instruction,  and  avoids  negative  side 
effects.  Criticisms  of  past  multiple-choice  tests,  for  example  include  narrowing 
instruction  and  reinforcing  the  notion  that  everything  has  a single  “right”  answer  and 
there  is  only  one  right  answer.  Such  tests  would  not  have  “consequential  validity.” 

Nothing  about  alternative  assessment  automatically  ensures  “consequential  validity.” 
Negative  unintended  side  effects  can  still  occur.  Alternative  assessments  can  also  do 
such  things  as  narrow  the  curriculum  if  instruction  is  focused  on  the  small  number  of 
performance  tasks  on  the  assessment.  This  chapter  considers  the  ways  assessment  can 
influence  teachers,  instruction,  and  students.  Understanding  these  influences  can  help 
educators  build  assessment  systems  that  accomplish  what  is  wanted  and  avoid 
undesirable  side  effects — in  short  assessment  systems  that  are  “consequentially  valid.” 


Chapter  Coals 


1 . Present  different  conceptions  of  what  it  means  to  integrate  assessment  and 
instruction 

2.  Discuss  various  ways  that  assessmgij^|n  influence  teachers  and  students 
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3.  Assist  the  readers  to  build  a vision  of  what  they  would  like  assessment  to 
accomplish 

4.  Discuss  the  assessment  design  implications  of  various  visions 


Chapter  Content 


A Readings 

What  Does  It  Mean  to  Integrate  Assessment  and  Instruction? Page  4 

The  first  section  discusses  various  ways  that  alternative  assessment 
can  influence  curriculum,  instruction,  teachers,  and  students.  It 
assists  the  reader  in  developing  a vision  of  what  he  or  she  would  like 
assessment  to  accomplish  and  in  understanding  why  having  such  a 
vision  for  assessment  is  essential  in  designing  assessment  systems. 

Integrating  Assessment  and  Instruction:  Continuous  Monitoring Page  10 

The  second  section  expands  on  one  of  the  views  in  the  first  section — the 
notion  of  assessment  being  a tool  for  continuously  monitoring  student 
achievement  so  that  instruction  can  be  rationally  planned. 

Integrating  Assessment  and  Instruction:  Using  Assessment 

as  a Tool  for  Learning Page  19 

The  third  section  expands  on  another  idea  voiced  in  the  first  section — 
that  alternative  assessments  offer  more  than  just  a way  for  tracking 
student  progress.  If  designed  properly,  they  can  also  be  tools  for 
student  learning.  That  is,  student  achievement  can  be  enhanced  by  the 
process  of  assessing  and  being  assessed. 


B.  Activities  in  This  Chapter 

Activity  2.1  Sorting  Student  Work 

This  activity  is  at  an  intermediate  level  of  difficulty  and  involves  sorting  samples 
of  student  work  into  three  stacks  representing  "strong,"  "medium,"  and  "weak" 
responses  to  a performance  task.  Participants  have  the  opportunity  to  describe  and 
discuss  the  characteristics  of  work  that  differentiate  these  stacks.  This  is  an 
exercise  in  developing  performance  criteria,  but  it  also  demonstrates  how 
developing  performance  criteria  can  help  sharpen  understanding  of  the  goals  held 
for  students,  increase  teacher  expertise,  and  assist  students  with  understanding  how 
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to  produce  high  quality  work.  The  activity  includes  a description  of  the  steps  for 
developing  performance  criteria,  using  self-reflection  letters  as  a running  example. 
The  activity  uses  samples  of  student  work  in  Appendix  B,  and  sample  assessments 
from  Appendix  A.  Time:  75-120  minutes 

Activity  2.2  How  Can  We  Know  They're  Learning? 

This  beginning  level  activity  is  an  adaptation  for  parents  of  Activity  2.1.  Parents 
have  the  opportunity  to  sort  student  work  and  distinguish  for  themselves  the 
characteristics  that  make  it  more  or  less  strong.  The  activity  also  helps  parents 
understand  changes  in  assessment  and  why  they  are  occurring.  It  uses  sample 
assessments  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  Part  A,  75-90  minutes;  Part  B,  30-40 
minutes 

Activity  2.3  Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class 

In  this  activity,  using  a video,  a teacher  demonstrates  how  she  conducts  continuous 
monitoring  of  student  achievement  and  implements  standards-based  assessment.  It 
is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  in  their  study  of  assessment. 
Time:  1 Vi  to  2Vi  hours 

Activity  2.4  Is  Less  More? 

Participants  experience  an  integrated,  interactive,  standards-based  mathematics  and 
science  lesson  and  consider  the  implications  of  such  a lesson  for  student 
assessment.  It  is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  in  their  study  of 
assessment.  Time:  2 hours 

Activity  2.5  How  Knowledge  of  Performance  Criteria  Affects  Performance 

This  activity  illustrates  the  importance  of  performance  criteria  in  helping  students 
understand  the  requirements  of  an  assignment  or  task,  and  illustrates  what  can 
happen  when  criteria  forjudging  success  are  not  clearly  understood  by  students.  It 
is  designed  for  educators  at  an  intermediate  level  in  their  study  of  assessment. 
Time:  30-45  minutes 
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Integrating  Assessment  With  Instruction 

-V  *^0: ' ‘/t  " 


What  Does  It  Mean  to  Integrate  Assessment 

with  Instruction'? 


Integrating  assessment  and  instruction  sounds  good  if  one  says  it  fast.  But,  what  does  it 
actually  look  like  day-to-day  in  the  classroom?  This  section  discusses  various  ways  that 
alternative  assessment  has  the  potential  to  influence  instruction,  teachers,  and  students. 
It's  essential  to  develop  a vision  of  what  assessment  is  to  accomplish  because  the  vision 
informs  how  assessments  will  be  designed.  First  we'll  look  at  four  possible  meanings  of 
"integrating  assessment  and  instruction" — "continuous  monitoring,"  "pushing 
instruction,"  "assessment  development,"  and  "tools  for  learning."  Then  we'll  expand  on 
the  two  of  these  over  which  teachers  have  most  control — "continuous  monitoring"  and 
"tools  for  learning." 

Please  understand,  we're  not  saying  teachers  don't  currently  integrate  assessment  and 
instruction;  many  teachers  have  this  down  to  a fine  art.  We're  simply  proposing  some 
ideas  as  a springboard  for  examining  one's  practice. 


Assessment  as  "Continuous  Monitoring"  (View  #1) 

Assessment  can  be  part  of  an  instructional  feedback  loop  that  helps  educators  monitor 
student  progress  toward  those  goals  we've  set  for  them.  The  monitoring  notion  applies 
equally  to  both  large-scale  and  classroom  assessment.  At  the  large-scale  level, 
monitoring  is  used  for  making  decisions  about  the  quality  of  the  education  students  are 
receiving.  At  the  classroom  level,  teachers  need  information  about  the  status  of  student 
progress  toward  goals  in  order  to  effectively  plan  the  next  instructional  steps.  The 
teacher  who  continuously  monitors  contrasts  with  the  teacher  who  presents  an  entire  unit 
and  only  then  assesses,  rarely  uses  assessment  results  to  plan  further  instruction,  and 
mostly  uses  assessment  results  to  grade.  274 
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Continuous  monitoring,  itself,  is  not  a new  concept.  Many  teachers  already  do  this  very 
well.  What  might  be  new  are:  (1)  the  types  of  student  learning  targets  on  which  to 
monitor  progress  (more  emphasis  on  process  skills  and  the  "big"  learning  targets  of 
collaboration,  critical  thinking,  taking  control  of  learning,  etc.);  (2)  the  type  of 
assessments  needed  for  monitoring  progress  on  these  kinds  of  outcomes  (more 
performance-based);  and  (3)  the  need,  at  the  classroom  level,  to  collect  information  more 


systematically  (intuition  is  no  longer 
enough). 

The  notion  that  assessment  provides  the 
information  that  powers  instructional 
decision-making  is  illustrated  nicely  in 
the  second  section  of  this  chapter.  The 
section  describes  new  thinking  about 
instruction  (using  science  and  math  as  an 
example)  and  provides  examples  of  how 
alternative  assessment  information  fits 
into  the  instructional  cycle  at  the 
classroom  level. 


C Related 

Activities  and  Chapters  j 

■ The  theme  of  continuous  ^ 

:'i' monitoring  is  illustrated  in 

:^^th^rhatics  Class  and  Activity  • 7 
: 2.4— Is  Less  More?  - > 


Assessment  as  a Tool  to  Push  Instruction  in  a Desired 
Direction  (View  #2) 

This  view  of  integrating  assessment 
and  instruction  holds  that  large-scale 
assessment  communicates  to  teachers 
what  and  how  to  teach.  Therefore,  if 
large-scale  assessments  are  designed 
correctly,  instruction  will  go  in  the 
desired  direction.  In  one  study  done  in 
science  classrooms,  performance 
assessment  tasks  were  explicitly 
designed  to  model  currently  known 
aspects  of  good  instruction — long-term 
projects,  clear  outcomes,  emphasis  on 
the  process  of  science,  and  student 
collaboration.  The  researchers  argued 
that  such  modeling  is  necessary 
because  many  teachers  don’t  know  how 
to  teach  science  so  that  students  can 
attain  the  learning  targets  currently 
proposed  for  them.  The  researchers 
found  that  teachers  changed  in  their  (1)  perception  of  what  science  is,  (2)  knowledge  of 


£□  Reference  Box 

Brian  Gong,  R.  Venezky,  and  D. 
Mioduser,  "Instructional  V ■ ' 
Assessments:  Lever  for  Systemic 
Change  in  Science  Education 
Classrooms,".  Journal  of  Science 
Education  and  Technology,  Vol.  1, 

\ ; 1 992,^1157476^^,. ^ 

■ Richard  Shavelson  and  Gail  Baxter, 
"What  We’ve  Learned  About 
' v : Assessing  Hands-on  Science/’ 

. ; Educational  Leadership,  Vol.  49(9), 
9?2,'  pp.  20-25 . 
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science  content,  (3)  awareness  of  student  knowledge  needs  and  attitudes,  (4)  teaching 
styles  and  methods,  and  (5)  professional 
interaction  with  colleagues.  (Gong,  et  al,  1 992) 

A second  group  of  researchers  concurs,  arguing 
that  current  knowledge  of  how  students  leam, 
coupled  with  the  changing  nature  of  learning 
targets  for  students,  require  different  instructional 
techniques,  classroom  configuration,  and 
assessment.  Since  teachers  tend  to  "teach  to  the 
test,"  if  certain  features  are  incorporated  into 
assessments,  teachers  will  have  to  alter  their 
instruction  if  only  to  ensure  that  their  students  do 
well  on  the  test.  (Shavelson  and  Baxter,  1 992) 

View  #2  of  integrating  assessment  and  instruction 
emphasizes  the  impact  of  assessment  tasks  on 
instruction.  The  idea  is  that  teachers  model 
subsequent  instructional  activities  on  the  activities 
and  tasks  in  the  assessment.  For  example,  once 
teachers  see  how  to  incorporate  collaboration  into 
an  assessment  activity,  they  can  apply  what  they've 
learned  to  later  instructional  activities. 

Assessment  Development  as  a 
Strategy  to  Change  Instruction 
(View  #3) 

This  view  is  similar  to  the  previous  one,  except 
that  it  is  the  development  of  the  assessment  (in 
addition  to  the  use  of  the  assessment)  that  changes 
instructional  practice.  When  writing  about  their  efforts  to  develop  meaningful  alternative 
assessments,  author  after  author  observes  that  the  process  of  developing  an  assessment  is 
at  least  as  useful  as  having  it  in  place  at  the  end.  The  following  statements  are  typical: 

The  desired  outcome  is  fully  realized  only  when  the  participants 
themselves  work  through  the  issues  critical  to  achieving  it.  The 
processes  of  exploration  and  search  [in  assessment  development]  are 
important  components  in  changing  educational  practice;  it  is  not  enough 
to  pass  on  the  wisdom  of  others'  experience.  (Murphy  & Smith,  1990) 


■'  v<  » 


Caution 

: Building  certain  features  into 

v . large-scale  assessment  tasks  may 
not  be  enough,  however,  to  change 
; classroom  instruction.  Based  on 
: ’ experiences  in  Kentucky,  Thomas 
Guskey  relates  that  "teachers  did 
■iff  not  know  how  to  teach  to  the 
||i  performance-based  assessments,  u, 
? f nor  did  they  believe  that  they  could 
do  so  within  their  current  time 
^'constraints.  ^ > r : 


Thomas  Guskey,  1 996,  "What  You 
Assess  May  Not  Be  What  You 
Get,  " in  Robert  Blum  and  Judy 
Arter  (Eds.),  Student  Performance 
Assessment  in  an  Era  of 
Restructuring;  Section  IV,  Article 
#9.  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development 
(ASCD),  (800)  933-2723,  ISBN  0- 
87 120-267-0;"n?-'?:V^ ' " 
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The  dialogue  that  is 
happening  among  teachers  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  happening  from  this. 

Portfolio  [design]  may 
actually  bring  us  together 
more  than  ever  before  so  we 
begin  to  define  our  criteria 
much  more  precisely. 

(Sugarman,  1989) 

The  benefits  of  portfolios  lie 
as  much  in  the  discussions 
they  generate  among 
teachers — and  between 
teachers  and  students — as  in 
the  wealth  of  information 
they  provide.  (Murphy  and 
Smith,  1990) 

To  our  surprise,  the  [model 
student  papers  we  chose  to 
illustrate  points  on  the 
scoring  guide]  were  just  one 
benefit  of  this  entire  process. 

More  important,  we  felt, 
were  the  discussion  and 
negotiation  that  occurred 
that  afternoon.  In  addition 
to  learning  about  student 
writing,  we  valued  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  one 
another  about  the  work  we 
do.  That  sense  of  being  a community  of  learners  continued  for  the  entire 
year.  (Evans,  1993) 

Developing  a meaningful  alternative  assessment,  requires  expertise  in  the  content  area  to 
be  assessed,  in  how  learning  occurs,  and  in  assessment.  The  person  who  develops  the 
assessment  develops  the  expertise.  Why  not  make  teachers  these  developers,  so  they  can 
take  this  increased  expertise  back  to  the  classroom?  Costa  and  Kallick  (1996)  are  very 
clear  on  this  point.  If  meaningful  change  in  assessment  is  to  occur,  teachers  and  students 
must  have  the  power  to  assess  progress.  To  accomplish  this,  schools  need  to  be 
supported  in  becoming  learning  organizations  to  put  teachers  back  in  control  of 
developing  assessments. 
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Art  Costa  and  Bena  KaUick,  0; , 
^■Reassessing  Assessment: ; Seven 
fffhsues  Facing  Renaissiance  . 

'^^chools;  in  R.  Blum  & J.  Arter;-^: 
(EAs.),  Student  Performance  \ 
Assessment  in  an  Era  of  f ; V ;r  f 

forSupervision  and  Curriculum ; : . 


. ^ Christine  Evans,  "When  Teachers 
y.f  Look  at  Student 
f Educational  Leadership  50(5),  l 

Sandra  Murphy  and  Mary  Ann 
: Smith,  "Talking  About  Portfolios," 
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In  View  #3  of  integrating  assessment  and  instruction,  developing  both  the  performance 
criteria  and  tasks  enhances  teaching  expertise. 


Assessment  as  a Tool  for  Learning  (View  #4) 

A fourth  view  of  integrating  assessment  and  instruction  sees  assessment  activities 
themselves  as  directly  influencing  students — for  better  or  worse.  In  this  view,  assessment 
is  not  just  an  episode  of  collecting  information  (as  in  View  #1),  nor  is  it  merely  a way  of 
influencing  future  instruction  by  teachers  (as  in  Views  #2  and  #3).  Rather,  assessment,  if 
designed  properly,  not  only  monitors  student  progress  toward  learning  targets,  but  can 
actually  help  students  achieve  the  learning  targets. 

One  view  of  this  influence  is  nicely  presented  by  Stayter  and  Johnston  (1990).  They 
detail  the  many  messages  students  get  from 
our  assessments — what  to  study,  who  has 
control  of  judging  quality,  the  relative 
importance  of  learning  facts  and  applying 
knowledge,  the  student  role  in  the  classroom, 
etc.  The  authors  also  provide  specific 
examples  of  how  to  design  assessments  to 
send  productive  messages.  Although  their 
examples  come  from  the  area  of  literacy 
assessment,  their  comments  apply  to  other 
content  areas  as  well. 

Another  slant  on  the  direct  influence  of 
assessment  on  students  is  articulated  in  the 
third  section  in  this  chapter,  which  uses 
mathematics  examples  to  show  that  clearly 
articulated  performance  criteria  can  promote 
student  learning.  In  this  view,  assessments  are  learning  episodes  when  they  help  teachers 
and  students  clarify  the  expected  outcomes  of  instruction  and  promote  student  self- 
evaluation  and  reflection.  Thus,  it  is  the  performance  criteria  rather  than  the  assessment 
activities  themselves  that  create  learning. 

A third  way  that  assessments  can  directly  influence  students  is  illustrated  by  Gong  et  al. 
(1992)  who  describe  how  the  tasks  used  in  their  assessment  were  instructional — students 
learned  from  the  extended  projects  that  were  the  basis  for  the  assessment. 

In  summary,  alternative  assessments  can  have  a direct  impact  on  student  learning  (View 
#4  of  integrating  assessment  and  instruction)  through  the  messages  they  send,  through 
appropriate  use  of  performance  criteria  that  define  quality  work,  and  by  the  instructional 
value  of  the  assessment  task  itself. 
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Implications  for  Assessment  Design  and  Development 

"Hum,"  the  reader  might  be  saying,  "this  is  interesting,  but  why  do  I need  to  know  this?" 
We  feel  it's  imperative  to  think  about  one's  philosophy  and  unstated  assumptions  about 
"integration"  because  it  will  affect  how  to  design  and  develop  alternative  assessments. 
For  example,  if  one  would  like 
assessment  to  push  instruction  in  a new 
direction  (View  #2),  then  not  only  must 
one  enlist  teachers  in  the  development, 
but  one  must  have  a clear  idea  of  the 
specific  instructional  changes  needed  so 
that  they  can  be  designed  into  the 
assessment. 

Likewise,  if  one  wants  assessment  to 
function  as  a tool  for  learning  (View 
#4),  one  must  design  certain  features 
into  it.  For  example,  one  way  to 
increase  the  instructional  usefulness  of 
alternative  assessments  is  to  have 
performance  criteria  that  can  be 
generalized  across  tasks — they  can  be 
used  to  judge,  for  example,  all  student 
writing  and  not  just  the  current  writing 
assignment.  If  we  design  our  scoring 
procedures  to  relate  only  to  the  current 
task,  students  will  not  be  as  likely  to  be 
able  to  generalize  them  to  the  next  task. 

There  is,  in  fact,  research  to  support  the  notion  that  general  criteria  are  most  useful 
instructionally.  A 1997  national  study  of  the  impact  of  alternative  assessment  on 
teaching  and  learning  concludes  that: 

The  influencing  of  instructional 
practices  to  date  has  been  served 
most  powerfully  by  generic  rubrics. 

In  requiring  teachers  to  design  and 
use  assessment  tasks  that  elicit  the 
skills  and  competency  outcomes 
articulated  in  the  generic  scoring 
rubrics,  states,  including  Kentucky 
and  Vermont  have  communicated 
and  promoted  the  educational 
outcomes  valued  by  the  state. 

(Khattri  et  al.,  1997) 
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Take  some  time  to  think  about  your  philosophy  on  integrating  assessment  and  instruction. 
Do  you  choose  View  #1, 2,  3,  or  4?  A combination?  Keeping  your  intent  in  mind  will 
make  assessment  design  decisions  much  easier.  The  two  following  sections  elaborate  on 
two  of  the  approaches.  These,  plus  Chapter  3,  will  assist  in  the  process  of  aligning  intent 
with  design. 


Integrating  Assessment  and  Instruction: 
Continuous  Monitoring 


Why  Monitor  Continuously'? 

Current  understanding  of  how  learning  best  takes  place  suggests  the  importance  of 
constantly  monitoring  student  learning.  Students 
leam  best  when  instruction  is: 

• generative  (guided  by  student  questioning), 

• inclusive  (attentive  to  student  diversity),  and 

• constructivist  (building  on  student’s  prior 
knowledge). 

Good  instruction  establishes  links  between  new 
and  prior  knowledge  and  supports  active, 
experiential  learning.  It  fosters  collaboration  and 
takes  into  account  individual  learning  styles  and 
stages  of  cognitive  development. 

Assessment  must  support  such  instruction.  Rather  than  rewarding  only  correct  responses, 
for  example,  assessment  must  inquire  into  the  reasons  behind  incorrect  responses. 

Students  need  multiple  forms  of  assessment  for  determining  learning.  And,  assessment 
should  stimulate  inquiry  and  foster  cooperative  learning. 

Effective  implementation  of  standards-based  education  also  requires  continuous 
monitoring  of  student  knowledge  and  skills.  If  our  goal  is  to  make  sure  all  students  attain 
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a certain  level  of  competency  on  well-defined  outcomes,  it  would  be  foolish  to  wait  for 
the  year-end  test  to  see  how  successful  individual  students  have  been. 


Continuous  monitoring  of  student  learning  means  that  lines  between  assessment  and 
instruction  fade.  The  student  may  be  completely  unaware  of  being  assessed,  instruction 
modified  on  the  spot,  and  of  further  cycles  of 
assessment,  instruction,  and  modification. 


•For  additional  detail  on 


Such  ongoing  assessment  activity  is  designed  to 
create  an  optimal  learning  situation  for  students. 

It  results  in  continual  evaluation  and  adjustment 
by  the  teacher.  For  example,  when  students  are 
asked  to  explain  how  they  arrived  at  their 
answer  to  a problem  calling  for  a comparison  of 
the  area  of  a field  to  its  perimeter,  the  teacher 
can  assess  student  understanding  of  the  concepts 
of  area  and  perimeter,  ratio,  computation,  as 
well  as  other  skills  such  as  reading 
comprehension.  If  a student  is  not  successful  in 
solving  the  problem  because  of  misconceptions 

about  the  meaning  of  ratio,  the  teacher  can  provide  experiences  that  enable  the  student  to 
master  that  concept.  Conversely,  if  the  teacher  determines  through  this  informal 
assessment  that  students  have  already  mastered  a concept  that  was  planned  for  a future 
lesson,  he  or  she  can  eliminate  that  instruction. 


££)  Reference  Box 
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Here's  another  example  of  continuous  monitoring  using  writing  assessment.  What  if 
students  could  compare  any  or  all  writing  to  well-defined  standards  and  have  feedback 
instantaneously  because  they,  themselves  were  doing  the  assessing?  In  this  situation, 
students  and  teachers  don't  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  see  if  writing 
instruction  has  been  successful — performance  would  be  continuously  monitored  against 
the  standard  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  role  of  assessment  in  standards-based 
classrooms. 


In  these  examples,  assessment  plays  a 
much  larger  role  than  just  determining 
grades.  It's  a means  of  planning  instruction 
and  tracking  student  progress  toward 
valued  learning  targets  without  having  to 
wait  for  the  unit  or  year-end  "test." 

Effective  instruction  depends  upon 
continuous  monitoring.  To  not  do  so 
means  continuing  to  lose  those  students 
who  have  traditionally  not  performed 
well — those  "at  risk." 


o. 
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What  Is  Integration  of  Assessment  and  Instruction  When 
Viewed  as  Continuous  Monitoring? 

There  are  basically  two  key  characteristics  of  effective  continuous  monitoring:  first, 
integrated  assessment  must  be  a process  of  inquiry  about  the  reasons  for  student 
performance,  and  second,  the  assessment  must  impact  the  instructional  process  and,  thus, 
contribute  to  learning.  Following  are  five  instructional  situations  that  provide 
opportunities  for  continuous  monitoring. 

In  each  of  the  following  examples,  key  words  have  been  highlighted  to  indicate 
approaches  that  have  been  successfully  employed  to  integrate  assessment  and  instruction 
as  a continuous  monitoring  tool:  student-as-teacher,  self-assessment,  peer  assessment, 
cognitively  guided  instruction,  manipulation  of  objects  to  assist  in  making  mental 
connections,  application  of  new  technologies  for  integrating  assessment  and 
instruction,  and  rubrics/criteria. 


/ V: : . w :■'$  Example . 1 ; r : ^ v ^ 

Excerpt  from  "Learning  Mathematics  with  Understanding**  t 


A roadblock  in  the  sequence  of  development  of  mature  problem  solutions  is  the  use  of  symbols. 
Consider  how  Ms.  Miller  helped  her  children  to  develop  their  own  understanding  of  the  complex 
process  of  writing  number  sentences. 

The  children  in  Ms.  Miller's  class  could  solve  "joint  result-unknown"  problems  and  "separate 
result-unknown" problems  quite  well.  Some  children  used  direct  modeling  or  counting  on,  and  a 
few,  derived  facts.  Some  children  recalled  facts  with  small  numbers.  No  one  used  written 
symbols.  Ms.  Miller  asked  a small  group  to  join  her  near  the  blackboard  and  asked  them  to 
solve  a "joint  result-unknown. " Ms.  Miller  then  showed  the  children  how  that  problem  looked 
when  represented  by  symbols  and  asked  the  children  to  explain  the  symbols.  One  of  the  children 
gave  the  following  explanation  for  transferring  what  she  did  with  her  counters  to  the  number 
sentence.  "Numbers  show  the  same  things  the  counters  show. " Ms.  Miller  continued  to  have  the 
children  solve  problems  and  to  write  the  number  sentences  on  the  board.  She  always  asked  the 
children  to  relate  their  solution  to  the  number  sentence. 

Ms.  Miller  decided  that  this  group  was  ready  to  move  on  to  using  symbols.  For  the  next  several 
months,  she  carefully  monitored  their  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  strategies  such 
as  direct  modeling  and  the  writing  of  symbols.  She  never  expected  children  to  perform 
operations  with  symbols  that  they  could  not  perform  readily  by  direct  modeling  or  counting 
strategies.  She  continually  pointed  out  the  relationship  of  symbols  to  their  less  mature  strategies. 
She  believed  that  the  children  would  eventually  construct  the  relationship  between  symbols  and 
other  strategies  and  thus  come  to  use  the  symbols  with  understanding. 

Fennema,  Carpenter,  and  Peterson,  1989.  Pp.  195-225 
(permission  to  use  granted  by  Fennema) 
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Note  in  this  example  that  the 
assessment  is  a continual  process  aimed 
at  identifying  the  students'  cognitive 
level  so  that  instruction  can  be  modified 
accordingly.  Without  the  continuous 
assessment,  the  instructor  would  not 
know  whether  students  were  cognitively 
ready  to  move  on  to  the  next  stage  of 
understanding.  The  cognitively  guided 
instruction  model  has  both  of  the  key 
characteristics  of  integrated  assessment 
and  instruction — it  is  a circular  process 
of  inquiry  used  to  modify  instruction. 


CD  Reference  Box 

r '^E.  Fennema,  T.  Carpenter,  and  P.  :.  •* 
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Example  2 
Senior  Physics 


In  one  student-as-teacher  integrated  assessment/instruction  task  developed  by  a high 
school  teacher,  senior  physics  students  used  an  inflatable  portable  planetarium  to 
learn  and  teach  basic  astronomy  facts.  In  pairs,  they  researched  and  prepared  an 
astronomy  teaching  presentation  for  one  or  more  science  classes  in  the  school.  A 
teacher-developed  test  was  used  to  determine  whether  students  had  enough  astronomy 
content  knowledge  to  feel  comfortable  teaching  basic  astronomy  facts  to  others.  If 
not,  basic  concepts  were  re-taught.  Using  various  teacher-developed  rubrics, 
students  were  also  continually  assessed  on  their  research  and  collaborative  skills. 
During  planetarium  presentations,  students  were  further  assessed  on  their  responses  to 
questions  from  the  audience  and  adaptations  of  their  presentation  to  the  audience — 
skills  particularly  enhanced  by  content  knowledge  and  understanding. 


Example 

Chemistry  Demonstrations  :>f! 

In  another  student-as-teacher  approach  that  also  combined  self-  and  peer- 
assessment,  a team  of  high  school  science  teachers  developed  an  integrated 
assessment  and  instruction  activity  in  which  pairs  of  students  prepared  chemistry 
demonstrations  focusing  on  selected  biological  and  chemical  processes.  They  then 
performed  the  demonstrations  for  younger  students  in  other  science  classes, 
responding  to  their  questions,  while  class  members  videotaped  the  productions.  Class 
members  subsequently  critiqued  their  own  and  each  other's  performances  using  the 
videotapes  and  criteria  developed  jointly  by  the  students  and  teacher. 
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Example  4 
Bridges 


The  Mathematical  Sciences  Education  Board  provides  prototypes  of  integrated 
instructional/assessment  activities  that  support  the  NCTM  Standards.  In  the 
prototype  "Bridges,"  elementary  students  are  provided  with  manipulatives  and 
student  worksheets  with  the  following  instructions: 

You  are  an  engineer  who  wants  to  build  different  kinds  of  bridges.  The  bridges  will 
be  made  of  colored  rods.  The  first  bridge  you  are  to  build  is  a 1-span  bridge  made 
with  one  yellow  rod  and  two  red  rods...  The  yellow  rod  is  called  a span  and  the  red 
rods  are  called  supports.  Since  the  yellow  rod  is  5 cm  long,  the  length  of  the  bridge  is 
5 cm...  As  you  build  bridges  in  the  following  activities,  think  of  a way  to  keep  track  of 
the  number  of  rods  of  different  colors  you  use.  Your  goal  is  to  find  out  how  many 
rods  of  each  color  you  would  need  to  build  a bridge  of  any  size.  ("Measuring  Up," 
1993,  p.  44) 

Students  then  proceed  to  work  through  the  activity.  They  are  encouraged  to  monitor 
their  own  understanding  and  to  "decide  for  themselves  what  they  need  to  do  to 
understand  the  situation"  (p.  49).  The  task,  while  focusing  on  "the  generation  and 
identification  of  patterns  in  a numerical  setting. ..is  designed  so  that  a variety  of 
approaches  to  the  computations  are  feasible....  More  important  than  the  computation 
itself,  however,  are  the  students'  decisions  about  what  computations  are  appropriate, 
and  the  connection  between  the  computation  and  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge"  (p. 

49).  It  is  these  ongoing  decisions  that  must  be  monitored  with  ongoing  assessment. 


Example  5 

Fox  Rot 

* ~7  ' .‘  ■■  V* 

The  advent  of  new  technologies  has  the  potential  to  further  expand  our  ability  to 
integrate  assessment  and  instruction.  An  example  of  a prototype  instrument  currently 
under  development  is  the  Multimedia-Based  Assessment  Sampler  which  uses  a 
computer  linked  to  a video  disc  player  to  simultaneously  instruct  and  assess  student 
process  skills.  In  the  task  "The  Fox  Rot"  (see  Figures  2.1, 2.2,  and  2.3),  students 
observe  photos  of  a fox  decomposing,  place  them  in  chronological  order,  and  explain 
reasons  for  their  ordering.  Students  may  then  view  a short  movie  sequence  as  a form 
of  self-evaluation,  after  which  they  can  modify  their  responses.  Responses  may  either 
be  elicited  verbally  by  the  teacher,  or  they  can  be  entered  into  a CLARIS  Works 
program  for  printing  or  electronic  network  access  by  the  teacher.  Thus,  assessment  is 
by  the  student  and/or  teacher,  with  immediate  feedback  and  modification  of 
instruction  readily  administered.  
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Figure  2.1 

Initial  Prompt  and  Rubric— The  Fox  Rot  - 


Performance  Task — The  Fox  Rot 


Part  1 : Field  Research 

PROMPT:  Observe  the  4 photos  of  a fox  decomposing.  Place  the  photos  in 

order  from  start  of  decomposition  (top)  to  end  of  decomposition  (bottom).  List  the 

observations  that  you  make  to  support  the  order  in  which  you  place  each  photo. 

Be  sure  to  compare  data  from  each  photo. 

RUBRIC — Observing/Inferring: 

TX  Essential  Element  2 (B,  C,  D)— Acquire  data  through  senses. 

TX  Essential  Element  4 (B,  D)— Communicate  data  and  information. 

TX  Essential  Element  6 (B)— Draw  logical  inferences. 

POINTS  CHARACTERISTICS 

4 Observes/infers  properties  of  the  fox  (which  may  include  its 

surrounding  environment)  for  all  four  photos. 

3 Observes/infers  properties  of  the  fox  (which  may  include  its 

surrounding  environment)  for  three  photos. 

2 Observes/infers  properties  of  the  fox  (which  may  include  its 

surrounding  environment)  for  two  photos. 

1 Observes/infers  properties  of  the  fox  (which  may  include  its 

surrounding  environment)  for  one  photo. 

0 Makes  no  observations/inferences. 


—Courtesy  of  AOP  Hub/Midwestem  State  University  Assessment  Consortium, 
"Multimedia-Based  Assessment  Sampler,"  (Work  in  progress.  Video  footage 
from  Optical  Data’s  "Windows  on  Science,"  Texas  Edition,  1990). 
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^Ili^^Figure  22 


T7 


My  Fox  Story 

I think  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  fox 
rotting.  It  pretty  much  looks  like  the  fox 
might  be  alive  but  just  sleeping.  There  are 
no  signs  of  it  decomposing  yet. 

Here  you  can  see  how  the  fox  is  changing. 
It  is  kind  of  puffed  up.  I've  seen  dead 
animals  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the 
side  of  the  road  that  are  all  swollen  after 
being  dead  awhile... especially  if  its  in  the 
summer.  All  the  green  plants  around  the 
fox  make  me  think  it  is  summer. 


Really  gross!!!  The  fox's  body  is  covered  in 
maggots.  They  must  be  eating  it  because  a 
lot  of  the  fox  is  missing.  Or,  I guess  some 
scavenger  might  have  come  along  and 
eaten  part  of  it  before  the  maggots  got 
there. 


Its  almost  all  gone  now.  There's  lots  more 
maggots  too.  If  you  didn't  know  it  was  a fox 
at  the  start  you  almost  couldn't  tell  now. 

The  End. 


Courtesy  of  AOP  Hub/Midwestem  State  University  Assessment  Consortium, 
"Multimedia-Based  Assessment  Sampler,"  (Work  in  progress.  Video  footage 
from  Optical  Data's  "Windows  on  Science,"  Texas  Edition,  1990). 
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tew?  Figure;  5; 

Verification  Prompt  and  Rubrics  ;:  •.  - 


Part  2:  Verification 

PROMPT:  View  the  time  lapse  sequence  of  a fox  decomposing.  You  may  view 
it  as  often  as  you  like.  Compare  the  sequence  of  photos  you  made  in  Part  1 with 
the  time  lapse  sequence.  Does  your  photo  order  match  the  time  lapse 
sequence?  Explain  your  answer  using  observations  to  support  your  conclusion. 

RUBRIC — Conclusions: 

TX  Essential  Element  4 (F)— Interpret  the  arrangement  of  data  on. ..visuals. 
TX  Essential  Element  6 (D) — Draw  conclusions  from  the  observed  data. 

POINTS 

4 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Draws  conclusion.  Bases  conclusion  on  observations  comparing 
all  still  photos  of  the  fox  with  the  time  lapse  segment. 

3 

Draws  conclusion.  Bases  conclusion  on  observations  comparing 
three  still  photos  of  the  fox  with  the  time  lapse  segment. 

2 

Draws  conclusion.  Bases  conclusion  on  observations  comparing 
two  still  photos  of  the  fox  with  the  time  lapse  segment. 

1 

Draws  conclusion.  Bases  conclusion  on  observations  comparing 
one  still  photos  of  the  fox  with  the  time  lapse  segment. 

0 

Draws  no  conclusion. 

RUBRIC — Sequencing: 

TX  Essential  Elements  3 (A)— Classify,  order,  and  sequence  data. 

POINTS 

3 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Sequences  all  4 photos  to  match  actual  sequence. 

2 

Sequences  2 of  4 photos  to  match  actual  sequence. 

1 

Sequences  1 of  4 photos  to  match  actual  sequence. 

0 

Sequences  none  of  4 photos  to  match  actual  sequence. 

Courtesy  of  AOP  Hub/Midwestem  State  University  Assessment  Consortium, 
"Multimedia-Based  Assessment  Sampler,"  (Work  in  progress.  Video  footage 
from  Optical  Data’s  "Windows  on  Science,"  Texas  Edition,  1990). 
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The  approaches  highlighted  in  the  above  examples 
by  no  means  constitute  a comprehensive  list  of 
instructional  and  assessment  techniques  that 
incorporate  the  two  essential  components  of 
continuous  monitoring.  Other  approaches  include: 

• Observation  of  students  during  regular 
instructional  activities 

• Verbal  interactions  with  students — 
interviews,  informal  oral  questioning,  oral 
examinations 

• Written  text  records — essays,  stories, 
descriptions  of  processes 

• Drawings  and  illustrations — diagrams, 
conceptual  maps  and  webs,  graphs, 
sketches,  detailed  drawings 

• Demonstration  of  skills — dramatic 
responses,  successful  experiments,  use  of 
manipulatives 


CD  Reference  Box 


/V.A>s 


^ M.  Land  and  T,  Peters  (in  progress). 
Multimedia  Based  Assessment  A/;.  A 

Sampler,  AOP  Hub/Midwestem  State 
^ University  Assessment  Consortium, 
fitS  Midwestern  State  University,  . • 
///Division  of  Education,  Wichita  Falls, 
||grexas,  (800)  842-1 922. 

■v'SV,'s': ^ ^ ; * t '.l ■ '*  • . "■  , ' • ■ \ . _ ■ 

fg;N.  Kober, 1993.  EdTalk  What  We 
AA  Know  About  Science  Teaching  and 
l^^ai^/n^Natibnal  Education 
Knowledge  Industry  Association — 
NEKLA,  (formerly  Council  for 
AA  Educational  Development  and  : V;S  A 
Research), (202)429-5 101.-'A>V?  ''A 


Any  of  these  tasks  can  serve,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  as  vehicles  for  continuous  monitoring. 
They  need  only  be  applied  with  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  about  the  status  and/or  process  of  student 
learning,  with  the  intention  of  modifying  instruction 
based  on  that  assessment,  in  a continuous  fashion. 


Some  researchers  and  educators  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  there  will  be  a "seamless  web"  of 
instruction  and  assessment  in  which  assessment 
is  no  longer  a distinct  activity  but  is  built  into 
students'  regular  learning  experiences,  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  instruction.  In  this  vision, 
students  and  teachers  receive  ongoing  feedback 
as  needed  during  the  instructional  process. 
Assessment  for  classroom  purposes  (as  opposed 
to  external  monitoring  purposes)  is  a routine, 
non-threatening  process.  This  vision  calls  upon 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators  to  look  at 
assessment  in  a different  way.  Teachers  must 

■ v k ■ 

■ > . ■' 


jfe  Caution  f- 

Although  any  of  these  methods  •'/ 
could  be  used  to  continuously 
monitor  student  achievement,  at  least 
I /two  things  must  be  true  to  be 
■"  successful.  First,  the  method  must 
be  consciously  chosen  to  match  the 
: 1 skill  being  assessed,  as  stressed  in  ; 
A Chapter  1.  Second,  the  teacher  and 
students  need  to  have  a clear  idea  of 
what  to  look  for  in  the  work-in 
A short,  criteria— to  judge  when 
v understanding  has  occurred,  progress 
A /made,  or  quality  demonstrated. 

AS/ Tasks  such  as  those  described  in  this 
section  are,  by  themselves,  not  A 

/enough  to  continuously  monitor 
^progress.  A / A fte 
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understand  that  the  primary  information  will  not  be  quantitative,  but  will  provide  a 
rich  portrait  of  student  strengths  and  weaknesses.  In  addition,  assessment  to  inform 
instruction  does  not  have  to  compare  students  to  one  another,  which  means  that  student 
approaches  and  responses  to  a 
problem  may  look  very  different 
and  still  be  correct... [Such 
assessment]  should  measure  the 
processes  students  use  as  well  as 
the  answers  they  reach.  It  should 
measure  all  of  the  goals  of  the 
curriculum,  not  just  a few.  It 
should  address  both  group 
activities  and  individual  ones.  It 
should  be  developed  by,  or  with 
ample  input  from,  teachers  and 
should  include  teacher 
professional  observation  and  judgment.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  should  draw 
upon  information  from  multiple  assessment  sources,  including  but  certainly  not  limited 
to  tests....  Finally,  it  should  have  a strong  self-evaluation  component  for  both  students 
and  teachers.  (Kober,  1993,  p.  62) 


C Related  Toolkit9& 


./'if 


' The  theme  of  continuous  monitoring 
< is  illustrated  in  Activity  2.3 — Ms. 

, ffToliverJs'Mathema  Class  and 

Activity  2.4— if^ss  More?f]^l  - ^ : 


Integrating  Assessment  and  Instruction: 
Using  Assessment  as  a Tool  for  Learning 


Can  There  Really  Be  Assessments  That  Promote  Learning? 

Mention  the  word  "assessment"  to  most  students  and  teachers  and  they  will  immediately 
respond  with  the  concept  of  "tests" — the  kind  used  to  monitor  and  track  student 
performance.  TESTS — the  type  given  to  produce  grades,  select  students  for  special 
programs,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Wouldn't  it  be  exciting,  however,  if  the 
word  "assessment"  was  associated  not  with  traditional  testing,  but  with  a different 
process — one  that  not  only  provides  an  opportunity  for  teachers  and  students  to 
thoughtfully  examine  what  has  been  learned,  how  we  know  it  has  been  learned,  and  what 
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needs  to  happen  next  to  reach  a new  level  of  learning,  but  also  is  an  episode  of  learning  in 
and  of  itself? 

The  following  performance  assessment  in  mathematics  is  an  example  of  such  an 
assessment.  It  illustrates  how  assessment  and  instruction  can  be  integrated  as  a "tool  for 
learning." 


Performance  Assessment;  Mathematics 

Performance  assessment  is  "assessment  based  on  observation  and  judgment"  (Stiggins, 
1994);  we  observe  a behavior  or  examine  a work  product  and  judge  its  quality.  This  is 
frequently  done  in  the  classroom  by  teachers,  and  is  a common  occurrence  in  daily  life  as 
well — just  think  of  the  Olympics,  job  performance  reviews,  and  the  driver's  test.  These 
kinds  of  judgments  can  be  very  subjective.  The  goal  is  to  make  these  essentially 
subjective  judgments  as  objective  as  possible.  This  is  done  through  the  development  of 
performance  criteria  that  clearly  define  characteristics  and  indicators  of  quality  student 
work. 

The  criteria  developed  to  judge  the  quality  of  student  work  are  also  critical  to  making 
performance  assessment  a powerful  tool  for  learning  because  the  criteria  clearly 
communicate  what  is  valued  in  the  work — what  it  takes  to  be  successful.  These  criteria 
for  quality  are  teachable  to  students,  allowing  them  access  to  the  "secrets"  of  success.  (In 
fact,  students  can  be  full  partners  in  the  development  of  the  criteria  for  success.) 

Thoughtfully  written  and  teachable  criteria  support  standards-based  teaching.  When 
students  and  teachers  begin  to  share  the  same  vision  of  success,  they  quickly  develop  a 
vocabulary  for  discussing  this  vision.  All  are  working  toward  the  same  clear  and 
identifiable  standard.  This  improves  student 
achievement. 


To  see  how  this  works,  we’ll  use  a mathematics 
assessment  example.  Let's  begin  with  analyzing 
samples  of  student  work.  Look  at  the  two  student 
solutions  in  Figure  2.4  and  take  a moment  to  jot 
down  your  reactions  to  them.  What  did  you  notice? 
Are  there  any  obvious  strengths?  Weaknesses?  What 
features  did  you  respond  to?  Which  solution  did  you 
think  was  the  best?  Why? 


£□  Reference  Box 

Richard  Stiggins,  Student 
Centered  Classroom  Assessment, 
2*  Ed.,  1997,  Columbus,  OH: 
Macmillan.  / . ;V  * 
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Figure  2.4 
Mathematics  Applications-&rade  4 


Problem:  A family  of  six  orders  13  hot  dogs.  Nine  hot  dogs  have  mustard,  three  have 
catsup,  eight  have  relish.  Explain  to  the  clerk  how  many  hot  dogs  have  no  mustard,  relish 
or  catsup.  You  may  use  drawings  in  your  explanation. 


First  student  response: 


O Cl  O’  O Cl?  <5?  O ^ O 

«<?**£;*.*"  mccc  ir 

t a o.  e.  «.  v-  ^ 


Second  student  response: 

*1  ^(McL  like,  13  ws^atd 

^ j-jtK  ca+^p,  vici  2 relish" 

(^/ 0(J IcA  Jo€  P OS 5/ bid  "I'C'  UcA\je  4 plain  h(}7L 
or  3 0 r ^ oY  l Qr  nonXOr  Ui  S . 
id  ^oirj  ^ can  ^ Jlc'Ln^h^4°J-Z- 
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Most  teachers  and  students  examining  solutions  such  as  these  tend  to  like  and  dislike  the 
same  sorts  of  things.  Typical  comments  for  the  first  solution  include:  vague,  may  not 
have  understood  the  problem  fully,  and  had  to  read  a lot  into  the  solution  in  order  to 
understand  what  the  student  did.  Typical  comments  for  the  second  solution  include: 
understood  the  problem  fully,  clear  solution,  communicated  well  in  pictures  and  words, 
logical,  detailed,  organized,  insightful,  correct  answer,  explained  thinking,  used  all 
relevant  information,  distinguished  relevant  information  from  irrelevant  information, 
used  data  accurately,  correct  process,  on  topic,  creative,  focused,  showed  process,  used 
pictures  correctly,  good  explanation,  and  went  beyond  the  minimum.  How  did  your  list 
of  comments  compare  to  these? 

Comparing  solutions  to  mathematics  problems  helps  us  all  sort  through  the  complexity  of 
features  that  make  solutions  successful.  Such  exercises  can  help  teachers  and  students 
explore  what  makes  a solution  work.  In  fact,  the  same  sets  of  features  recur  on 
brainstormed  lists  from  teachers  across  the 
country.  They  form  the  basis  for  performance 
criteria  for  mathematics  applications  problems 
in  many  places.  For  example,  Sample  A.18 — 

Mathematics  Problem  Solving  (in  the  Sampler 
in  Appendix  A)  shows  a "four-trait"  model  for 
assessing  such  problems.  There  are  four  traits 
because  teachers  in  Oregon  felt  that  their  list 
of  comments  tended  to  fall  into  four  major 
areas:  conceptual  understanding,  procedural 
knowledge,  problem-solving  strategies,  and 
communication.  Look  at  the  features  other 
teachers  tend  to  place  under  each  trait  (Figure 
2.5).  Do  the  comments  you  made  on  the  work 
in  Figure  2.4  fit  in  the  same  way? 

The  four-trait  model  for  analyzing 
mathematics  applications  is,  thus,  basically  an 
attempt  to  systematically  write  down  what  we, 
as  educators,  already  value  so  we  can  be 
consistent  in  our  vision  of  success  across 
students,  across  assignments,  and  across  time. 

And,  equally  importantly,  so  students  can 

share  in  the  vision  of  success  and  not  have  it  constantly  shifting  in  unknown  ways 
between  teachers  or  assignments. 


C Related  Toolkit9& 
Activities  and  Chapters 

Appendix  A — Sampler  contains  i 
several  other  rubrics/criteria  for  ' > 
judging  solutions  to  math  problems. 
Compare  them. ; Do  the  same  sets  of 
features  tend  to  recur?  . 

Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student  . '• 
Work,  2.2 — How  Can  We  Know 
They're  Learning?  involve  spiting 
student  work,  generating  lists  of 
desirable  features,  and  beginning  the 
process  of  developing  performance 
. criteria. . 1 • 
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•:> Teachers  of  Mathematics  Value 


Conceptual  Understanding 

Procedural  Knowledge 

Used  all  relevant  information 
Distinguished  irrelevant  information 
Understood  the  problem 
Creative 

Used  data  accurately 

Used  pictures  correctly 
Correct  answer 

Problem-Solving  Strategies 

Communication 

Logical 

Correct  process 

On-topic 

Insightful 

Beyond  the  minimum 
Focused 

Detailed 
Organized 
Good  explanation 

Communicated  well  in  pictures  and 
words 

Clear  solution 
Showed  process 
Explained  thinking 

Value  of  Criteria  to  Teachers.  Have  you  ever  been  nervous  grading  students'  open- 
ended  mathematics  problems?  Those  who  have  rated  or  scored  mathematics  during  a 
direct  mathematics  assessment  using  criteria  such  as  the  four  traits  unanimously  agree 
that  the  very  process  of  assessing  teaches  a great  deal  about  what  makes  mathematics 
solutions  successful.  Raters  have  to  internalize  a set  of  criteria  so  thoroughly  that  they 
can  be  consistent  both  with  themselves  over  time  and  with  other  raters.  During  the 
process  of  scoring  hundreds  of  papers,  raters  get  to  see  lots  of  examples  of  what  good  and 
poor  mathematics  actually  looks  like  and  to  analyze  it  systematically  to  determine  why  it 
is  good  or  poor.  These  teachers  return  to  the  classroom  much  more  confident  in 
commenting  on  student  work  and  helping  students  understand  what  it  takes  to  produce 
sound,  efficient,  and  understandable  solutions  to  mathematics  problems. 


Great!  As  teachers  become  more  consistent  in  their  analysis  of  student  math  work,  they 
gain  the  confidence  to  share  their  insights  with  students.  If  assessing  brings  about  a 
shared  vocabulary  and  a deeper  sense  of  what  it  takes  to  solve  mathematics  problems 
well,  then  wouldn't  students  also  benefit  from  the  same  process?  The  answer  is  YES. 


Value  of  Criteria  to  Students.  Students  can  also  leam  to  analyze  sample  work  and 
develop  a systematic  vocabulary  for  describing  quality  so  they  can  develop  their  own 
sense  of  what  it  means  to  present  a good  solution.  Consider  the  following  quotes  from 
the  area  of  writing  assessment  and  think  of  how  they  might  also  apply  to  mathematics 
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problem  solving,  science  process  skills,  group  collaboration  skills,  and  other  complex 
goals  we  have  for  students. 

I want  (students)  to  see  evaluation  in  its  best  sense — a source  to  inform  teaching 
and  learning.  To  that  end  we  develop  a vocabulary  for  commenting  on  the 
admirable  and  problematic  aspects  of  writing.... The  more  we  examine  samples,  the 
richer  and  more  helpful  this  language  of  evaluation  becomes.  (Erikson,  1992) 

Winning  points  may  be  the  final  goal  of  classroom  work  as  it  is  of  the  sports 
endeavor,  but  the  grade,  like  the  final  score  of  the  game,  never  taught  anyone  how 
to  win  again,  or  why  they  lost.  For  the  truly  successful  contenders,  playing  the 
game  is  always  about  learning  the  game... however  often  it  seems  to  be  about 
scoring  more  wins  than  losses.  (Lucas,  1992) 

Scales,  criteria,  and  specific  questions  which  students  apply  to  their  own  or  others' 
writing  also  have  a powerful  effect  on  enhancing  quality.  Through  using  the 
criteria  systematically,  students  appear  to  internalize  them  and  bring  them  to  bear 
in  generating  new  material  even  when 
they  do  not  have  the  criteria  in  front  of 
them.  (Hillocks,  1986) 

The  goal  of  assessment  should  not  be  only  to 
earn  grades.  The  goal  of  assessment  should 
be  to  help  students  know  "how  to  win  again." 

Clear  performance  criteria  have  this  effect. 

This  is  instructional  assessment.  Students 
learn  something  in  the  process  of  assessing 
and  being  assessed.  They  learn  about 
mathematics  problem  solving  and  how  to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  their  own  and  others’ 
works.  They  learn  what  effective 
mathematics  solutions  look  like  and  what  to 
do  to  make  their  own  mathematics  skills 
stronger. 


£□  Reference  'Box 

G.  Hillocks,  Jr.,  1986.  Research  on 
Written  Composition.  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  (800)  369-6283 . 

C.  Lucas,  1992.  "Introduction:  Writing 
Portfolios— Changes  and  Challenges,"  in 
K.  Yancey  (Ed.).  Portfolios  in  the 
Writing  Classroom , pp.1-11.  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 

(703) 620-9840.  \ 

M.  Erikson,  1992.  "Developing  Student 
Confidence  to  Evaluate  Writing,"  in 
Quarterly  of  the  National  Writing  Project 
& The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Writing  and 
Literacy,  Vol.l4y  ppr.7-9.  ..  : " ..  . 
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Beyond  Mathematics  Assessment 

The  point  here  is  that  good  performance  criteria  can  be  more  than  just  a tool  for  teachers 
(or  districts  or  states)  to  monitor  student  ability  to  write,  problem  solve,  be  good 
collaborators,  or  be  critical  thinkers.  They  also  help  both  teachers  and  students 
conceptualize  and  define  standards,  especially  in  hard-to-define  areas  such  as  critical 
thinking,  problem  solving,  collaborative  learning,  and  communication.  They  provide  a 
vocabulary  for  discussing  features  of  work  or  behavior  that  have,  in  the  past,  been  subtle 
and  ill-defined. 

Good  performance  criteria  help  teachers  answer  such  questions  as:  What  is  expected? 
What  are  our  standards?  What  does  good  performance  look  like?  What  do  I want  to 
accomplish?  What  kind  of  ' feedback  do  I give  to  improve  student  work  next  time?  They 
help  students  to  answer  similar  questions/  What  is  expected?  What  does  good 
performance  look  like?  How  will  I know  when  I'm  successful?  Why  did  I win?  How  can 
I win  again? 

There  are  three  essential  features  to  make  it  work:  (1)  having  a clear  picture  in  our  own 
heads  of  the  criteria  for  success,  (2)  making  sure  the  criteria  are  right — they  really  do 
describe  the  important  features  of  quality,  and  (3)  letting  students  "in  on  it." 

1.  Having  a clear  picture  in  our  own  heads.  Criteria  are,  in  effect,  the  final  and 
most  complete  definition  of  district  and 
teacher  goals  for  students.  Notice  that  it  is  the 
performance  criteria  and  not  the 
performance  task  that  have  this  function.  It 
is  the  performance  criteria  that  define  what  we 
value  in  student  work,  define  our  targets  and 
standards,  and  are  useful  in  determining  when 
we  meet  standards. 

In  many  discussions  of  integrating  assessment 
and  instruction,  criteria  are  left  out.  There  is  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  tasks  that  should  be  given 
to  students  and  how  one  must  watch 
performance  on  these  tasks  to  monitor  where 
students  are.  But  the  question  is:  "What, 
exactly,  do  you  watch  for?"  to  determine 
progress,  know  when  students  are  ready  to  move  on  to  the  next  topic,  or  determine 
when  mastery  has  occurred?  Criteria  tell  us  what  to  look  for.  Overt  and  public 
criteria — arrived  at  through  discussion  and  collaborative  learning  and  accessible  to 
teachers,  students,  and  parents — bring  judgmental  assessment  from  the  realm  of 
individualistic  impressions  to  the  realm  of  systematic  and  generalizable 
documentation  of  learning.  They  also  result  in  assessment  that  promotes  learning. 
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How  does  one  know  when  criteria  are  clear  enough? 

• Everyone  can  list  the  criteria 

• Everyone  gives  the  same  definitions  for  features  listed  in  the  criteria 

• Everyone  can  identify  the  same  samples  of  strong  and  weak  student 
performance 

• Everyone  can  use  the  same  words  for  describing  why  the  samples  are  strong  or 
weak 

2.  Making  sure  the  criteria  are  right.  Is  handwriting  a 
telling  and  important  feature  of  math  problem  solving? 

Is  neatness  the  most  telling  and  important  feature  of 
writing?  Do  all  the  sentences  in  writing  have  to  be 
complete,  or  is  sentence  quality  more  determined  by  the 
flow  of  the  sentences  than  whether  they  are  complete  or 
sentence  fragments?  Should  setting  up  the  problem 
correctly  be  as  important  as  calculating  the  right  answer?  A two-minute  speech 
might  be  desirable,  but  it  that  the  most  telling  feature  of  a quality  oral 
presentation? 

These  are  the  types  of  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  when  developing  criteria. 

The  criteria  have  to  describe  what  everyone  really  means  by  quality  or  they  won’t 
help  anybody.  If  a teacher  or  student  believes  that  an  essential  component  of 
quality  has  been  left  out  or  that  an  unimportant  component  of  quality  is 
prominently  in  the  criteria,  there  will  be  no  buy-in.  If  criteria  leave  out  an 
important  feature  of  quality,  like  voice  in  writing,  teachers  might  not  teach  voice. 
What  they  see  is  what  you  ’ll  get,  so  criteria  have  to  embody  the  real  indicators  of  a 
sound  performance  and  leave  out  that  which  is  not  important. 

How  does  one  know  when  criteria  are  the  right  ones? 

• No  performance  that  is  weak  has  to  be  judged  strong  using  the  criteria. 

• No  performance  that  is  strong  has  to  be  judged  weak  using  the  criteria. 

• After  repeated  use,  one  can’t  think  of  anything  else  that  needs  to  be  included  or 
left  out. 

• The  research  literature  supports  the  features  included. 

• Teachers,  students,  and  parents  consistently  reproduce  the  criteria  when  asked  to 
sort  work  for  quality  and  describe  the  reasons  for  their  judgments. 
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3.  Letting  students  in  on  it — or — 
students  must  be  involved  in 
assessing.  Students  learn  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  the  ones  doing 
the  judging. 

By  encouraging  students  to 
engage  in  self-  and  peer 
evaluation  teachers  empower 
students  to  take  control  of  their 
own  learning.  When  students 
help  determine  the  criteria  for 
assessment  they  can  make 
reasonable  decisions  about  the 
quality  of  their  own  work.  By 
engaging  in  self-assessments, 
students  learn  they  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  their  own 
learning.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
portfolios  are  so  powerful.  (Tierney,  et  al.  1 99 1 , p.59) 

To  be  successful,  students  must 
learn  how  to  evaluate  rather  than 
how  to  be  evaluated.... Evaluation  is 
routine,  something  to  be  done  at 
every  step  of  the  way  as  they 
examine  decisions,  observations, 
data,  ideas  and  outcomes.... [When] 
evaluation  is  a key  process,  and  one 
over  which  students  have 
considerable  control,  they  are  truly 
critical  thinkers.  (Penick,  1989) 
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C Related  TogUdt9& 

I Activities  and  Chapters  - 

•••  f-'-' •’  • • \ >.v'- 

• ^ Not  all  performance  mtena  are 
^ created  equally— they  may  not  all  be 
III*  able  to  have  the  instructional  effect 
described  in  this  section.  There  may 
be  certain  design  features  that  make  f 
•?  'them  more  or  less  useful  as  - > f 
; instructional  tools.  jThese  features  are 
^outlined  in  Chapter  2 and  : ; 
^Activities  33^Performance  'tp'-JV- 
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Relationship  Between  Classroom 
Performance  Assessment  and 
Large-Scale  Assessment 

So  far,  it  may  seem  that  we  are  only  discussing 
classroom  performance  assessment.  But,  in  reality, 
the  whole  enterprise  is  much  more  powerful  if 
large-scale  and  classroom  assessment  are 
considered  together  as  a unit.  Consider  the 
following  points: 

1 . What  if  performance  criteria  for  large-scale 
assessment  (which  have  to  be  developed 
anyway)  were  to  be  developed  by  teachers  with 
classroom  uses  in  mind?  In  order  to  develop 
performance  criteria,  teachers  have  to  engage  in 
the  discussions  and  do  the  research  necessary  to 
develop  a common  vision  of  what  it  means  for 
students  to  be  successful.  The  effort  that  goes 
into  large-scale  assessment  development, 
therefore,  also  serves  as  staff  development  and 
contributes  to  development  of  instructional 
materials. 

2.  What  if  the  performance  criteria  were  uniform 
across  teachers,  so  that  regardless  of  which  teacher  observes  a student  performance, 
the  judgment  would  be  the  same?  Then  assessment  credibility  improves — and 
students  get  the  same  message  across  all  teachers  and  grades.  Large-scale  assessment 
development  can  take  performance  assessment  out  of  the  realm  of  individual 
interpretation  and  can  promote  essential  dialogue  about  what,  in  fact,  constitutes  our 
vision  of  success  for  students — our  standards. 

3.  The  way  we  do  large-scale  assessment  sends  messages  to  teachers  about  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it.  If  large-scale  assessment  is  designed  with  the  instructional  end 
user  in  mind,  there  is  much  more  opportunity  to  influence  instruction  in  desirable  and 
controllable  ways. 


C Related  Toolldt9S 
Activities  and  Chapters 

^Appendix  A— Sampler  contains  '/.< 
'>.*  many  other  examples  of  performance 
?;;■ . 'criteria'  and  rubrics.;V^:^;'^>v: 

% ; Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student 
if]  Woi;k,2.2—How  Can  We  Know 
They're  Learning?  involve  sorting 
//  student  work,  generating  lists  of 
"f?  desirable  features,  and  beginning  the 


Activity  2.5-— How  Knowledge  of 
Performance  Criteria  Affect  y ::  ■ 

Performance  illustrates  the  power  of 
rubrics  in  assisting  students  to  ''ihj  f . 
understand  the  requirements  of  a 
task.  ‘ 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  become  masters  of  the  targets  of  instruction  (Key  2:  Clear  Targets)  through 
examining  student  work  for  characteristics  of  quality 

2.  To  experience  where  criteria  come  from  by  "reconstructing"  a scoring  guide;  to  see  that 
performance  assessment  is  "do-able" 

3.  To  experience  the  usefulness,  both  as  staff  development  and  as  an  instructional  tool  for 
students,  of  the  process  of  developing  generalized  scoring  criteria 

4.  To  illustrate  the  integration  of  assessment  and  instruction — developing  performance 
criteria  also  increases  mastery  of  targets 

5.  To  motivate  teachers  to  want  to  pursue  activities  that  increase  their  mastery  of  learning 
targets  by  showing  that  it  will  make  instruction  faster,  easier  and  better 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  2 to  illustrate  how 
development  of  criteria  can  help  teachers  clarify  the  targets  they  have  for  students.  The 
activity  can  also  be  used  with  students  for  the  same  purpose.  The  activity  can  also  be  used  in 
Chapter  3 to  demonstrate  how  to  develop  generalized  criteria,  to  demonstrate  characteristics 
of  quality  criteria,  and  to  demonstrate  "consequential  validity."  Prerequisites  might  include  a 
general  stage  setting  activity  (like  Activity  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices,  1.4 — 
Seeing  Wholes,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles),  a defmtional  activity  (like  Activity  1.3 — 
Post-it™  Notes),  and  a general  introduction  to  the  need  for  performance  criteria  (such  as 
Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands,  or  1.4 — Assessment  Standards). 

Rationale: 

Although  overtly  about  developing  scoring  criteria,  this  activity  is  really  about  becoming  a 
master  of  the  targets  of  instruction.  This  activity  develops  participants'  ability  to  define 
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essential  learning  targets  for  students  and  identify  work  that  exemplifies  different  levels  of 
skill  on  the  targets.  Teachers  nearly  unanimously  agree  that  such  activities  are  extremely 
helpful  to  them  to  become  better  teachers. 


Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 


• Overhead  A2.1,01 — Sorting  Student  Work  Purposes 


• Set  of  student  work.  Several  sets  are  provided  in  Appendix  B — Student  Work  Samples. 
These  cover  various  skills,  content  areas,  and  grade  levels.  Pick  the  set  of  most  interest  to 
participants.  Copy  one  set  (single-sided)  for  each  participant. 

• Handouts  A2.1,H1 — Log  Sheet',  A2.1,H2 — When  Teachers  Look  at  Student  Work1, 
A2.1,H3 — The  Horse  Before  the  Cart:  Assessing  for  Understanding2',  A2.1,H4 — Build 
Your  Own  Performance  Criteria  (one  copy  for  each  participant).  Also  pick  performance 
criteria  that  correspond  to  the  work  samples  being  sorted.  For  example,  if  you  are  sorting 
math  work,  you  might  use  the  criteria  from  Kansas  (Sample  A.43)  or  Illinois  (Sample 
A.8)  in  Appendix  A — Sampler.  (Other  ideas  are  provided  in  the  Activity  2.1  Index  in 
Appendix  A — Sampler .) 


Plenty  of  copies  of  the  local  content  standards  document  for  the  content  area  being  sorted 


Time  Required: 

75-120  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Explain  the  purposes  of  the  activity  using  Overhead  A2.1,01 — Sorting 
Student  Work  Purposes  and  the  rationale  presented  above. 

2.  (10  minutes)  Have  participants  work  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  Pass  out  the  set  of 
student  work.  First,  ask  each  group  to  do  the  performance  task  themselves — solve  the 
problem,  read  the  passage  and  answer  the  questions,  sort  the  fish,  etc.  (depending  on  the 
work  samples  chosen  from  Appendix  B.)  If  participants  are  sorting  writing,  don't  ask 
them  to  write  essays;  it  takes  too  long.  If  the  task  has  a right  answer  (e.g.,  math),  come  to 
a group  (all  tables)  consensus  on  what  it  is.  Discuss  questions  or  concerns  about  the  task. 


ERjt 


1 Educational  Leadership,  February  1993,  pp.  71-72.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  author. 

2 Educational  Leadership,  February  1993,  pp.  22-23.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  author. 
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3.  (15-30  minutes)  Participants  should  put  the  student  work  into  three  piles  based  on  its 
"quality."  Describe  this  task  in  ways  that  cue  what  to  do.  For  example,  you  can  frame 
the  task  in  terms  of  grading  if  it  will  help  participants  understand  what  to  do:  Put  papers 
into  stacks  by  what  grade  you  would  give  to  them.  Or,  if  the  use  of  grading  wouldn't 
appeal  to  the  group,  the  three  stacks  could  represent  levels  of  student  sophistication. 

As  participants  sort  the  work,  have  them  write  down  the  comments  they  say  to  themselves 
as  they  place  a work  sample  into  one  stack  or  another.  (Use  Handout  A2.1,H2 — Log 
Sheet.)  Some  examples  of  typical  comments  for  math  are: 

. High:  1 can  tell  exactly  what  the  student  did  at  every  step.  Concise  and  to  the 
point.  Correct  answer.  Logical  and  sequential!  Good  explanation.  Precise. 

Correct  labels.  Explains  thought  process.  Supports  reasoning.  Correct  answer. 
Appropriate  use  of  pictures,  diagrams,  and  symbols.  Used  the  right  numbers  in  the 
right  order.  Sequencing  was  purposeful.  Evidence  that  the  answer  was  checked  for 
reasonableness.  I could  tell  exactly  what  the  student  did  and  why  he  or  she  did  it. 

• Medium:  Right  idea,  but  computational  errors.  Forgot  a step,  but  the  rest  is  OK. 
Didn't  go  far  enough.  Didn't  clarify.  One  has  to  make  some  inferences  as  to  what 
the  student  did.  Doesn't  show  all  the  steps.  Used  correct  data,  but  incorrect 
process.  Used  correct  process,  but  incorrect  data. 

• Low:  I couldn't  follow  the  sequence.  The  answer  doesn't  look  reasonable.  Used 
wrong  numbers.  Used  the  wrong  process.  Mixed  processes.  Shooting  in  the  dark. 
Illogical.  Unclear.  No  explanation  of  answer.  I had  to  make  a lot  of  inferences  as 
to  what  the  student  did.  I was  confused  by  the  explanation. 

(Note  1 : This  level  of  detail  is  very  helpful  both  to  remind  teachers  what  they  meant, 
and  to  develop  student-friendly  versions  of  the  criteria. 

Note  2:  Sometimes  this  procedure  leads  to  very  negative  phrases  at  the  low  end  of  the 
scale,  such  as  "clueless,"  and  "totally  wrong."  One  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  suggest  that 
participants  think  about  the  comments  they  would  actually  make  to  students  when  they 
handed  back  work — make  "I"  statements.  "I  was  confused  as  to  what  you  did,"  and  "I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  why  you  used  the  numbers  you  did." 

Note  3:  Asking  participants  to  place  work  in  stacks  to  represent  "grades"  has  an  added 
benefit — it  clarifies  the  connection  between  grades  and  the  features  of  student  work 
that  earns  the  grade,  thereby  removing  some  of  the  subjectivity  from  grading.) 

4.  Circulate  and  remind  participants  that  the  goal  is  not  necessarily  to  place  each  paper  into 
the  correct  pile;  the  goal  is  to  come  up  with  a good  list  of  reasons  for  why  each  paper  was 
sorted  as  it  was.  It's  the  specific  comments  such  as  "the  student  started  out  well,  but 
seemed  to  get  lost  in  the  middle,"  rather  than  the  general  comments  such  as,  "logical"  that 
will  be  most  helpful.  Continually  ask  participants  to  "tell  me  more  about  that"  or  "what 
specific  things  done  by  the  student  were  cues  that  the  student  used  a logical  process?" 
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Continually  challenge  teachers  to  think  beyond  general  words  such  as  "voice," 
"perceptive,"  and  "good  communication."  Students  don't  understand  what  is  meant  by 
those  words.  Since  the  criteria  are  supposed  to  increase  student  understanding  of  the 
features  of  quality,  we  need  to  be  clear  on  the  indicators  in  the  work  that  cue  our 
judgments  of  quality.  Also,  challenging  teachers  to  "tell  me  what  indicators  in  the 
student  work  made  you  judge  it  logical"  causes  them  to  refine  their  own  understanding  of 
what  they  mean  by  these  terms. 

5.  (20-30  minutes)  When  participants  are  pretty  much  done,  summarize  comments  on  an 
overhead  made  from  Handout  A2.1,H2 — Log  Sheet.  Write  down  comments  exactly  as 
stated,  unless  there  seems  to  be  a misleading  choice  of  words.  In  this  case  write  down 
better  wording  and  ask,  "Does  this  capture  it  for  you?"  As  groups  report  out,  again 
challenge  participants  to  think  past  general  terms  like  "logical"  or  "understands  the 
problem"  to  the  specific  indicators  in  the  work  that  cued  the  decision  that  the  response 
was  "logical"  or  that  the  student  "understood  the  problem."  Emphasize  the  importance  of 
students  knowing  what  teachers  mean  by  the  terms  in  the  criteria. 

6.  The  sorting  process  used  thus  far  in  this  exercise  is  "holistic."  Participants  end  up  with  a 
list  of  comments  for  high,  medium  and  low  performance;  any  single  paper  gets  only  one 
overall  score.  Usually  during  the  listing  of  comments  someone  will  say  something  to  the 
effect  that,  "I  had  trouble  placing  this  paper  into  one  stack  or  another  because  it  was 
strong  on  reasoning  but  weak  on  communication."  This  provides  an  excellent  teachable 
moment  to  bring  up  the  reasons  for  analytical  trait  scoring  systems — scoring  each 
student  work  sample  along  more  than  one  dimension.  The  reasons  are:  (a)  it  better  shows 
a profile  of  student  strengths  and  weaknesses,  (b)  it  assists  students  to  be  better  able  to 
discuss  their  own  work,  (c)  novices  often  can't  improve  all  parts  of  the  performance  at 
one  time — this  helps  break  the  performance  down  into  teachable  segments. 

To  develop  "traits"  (important  dimensions  of  performance),  you  can  ask  participants  to 
identify  comments  on  the  list  that  seem  to  go  together,  and  indicate  which  comments 
relate  to  each  trait  at  the  high,  middle  and  low  levels.  For  example,  people  frequently  see 
the  traits  of  communication,  problem  solving/reasoning,  mathematical  understanding,  and 
correct  computation  when  sorting  math  work.  Number  these  traits  1, 2,  3, 4.  Then  go 
through  the  comments  they  generated  and  ask  them  into  which  category  each  comment 
fits.  Put  the  trait  number  next  to  each  comment. 

For  example,  the  trait  of  communication  (#1)  would  include,  at  the  high  level:  I can  tell 
exactly  what  the  student  did  at  every  step;  good  explanation;  clearly  explains  thought 
process;  I had  to  make  very  few  inferences  about  what  the  student  did  and  why  he  or  she 
did  it,  etc.  I usually  color  code  the  trait  numbers  so  that  participants  can  easily  see  which 
comments  go  under  each  trait. 

7.  (15-30  minutes)  The  "so  what"  discussion.  Use  this  sequence: 

a.  Ask  participants  to  compare  their  list  of  valued  features  to  local  or  state  content 
standards  that  correspond  to  the  type  of  work  sorted.  Ask  them,  "What  similarities  do 

* * * t 
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you  find?"  (They  always  find  lots.)  This  assists  participants  to  see  (1)  how  the  content 
standards  are  represented  in  the  daily  work  of  students,  and  (2)  that  the  content 
standards  represent  what  they  already  value  as  outcomes  for  students;  it's  not  new. 

b.  Ask  participants  to  look  at  similarities  between  their  list  of  valued  qualities  and  the 
statements  in  a set  of  criteria  you  previously  selected  from  Appendix  A — Sampler  that 
correspond  to  the  content  being  sorted.  There  are  always  many  similarities,  because, 
after  all,  how  different  can  lists  of  quality  criteria  be?  This  enables  participants  to  see 
that  if  done  well,  scoring  criteria  were  not  pulled  out  of  a hat;  they  represent  what  we 
all  already  value  in  student  work;  someone  has  just  taken  the  time  to  write  it  down. 
Point  out  the  alignment  between  (1)  what  they  value  in  student  work,  (2)  the  content 
standards,  and  (3)  the  way  the  content  standards  are  being  assessed. 

c.  Ask  participants  whether  they  think  this  would  be  a useful  activity  for  them  to  do  with 
their  colleagues.  (They  always  answer,  "Yes!”  because:  “It  helps  to  be  consistent  in 
grading.  It  makes  me  more  confident  in  teaching  these  skills.  It  helps  us  rethink  what 
we  really  value.  It  makes  us  more  consistent  in  instruction.  It  helps  us  understand 
what  good  work  looks  like.  It  helps  me  focus  instruction  on  what  is  really  important.”) 
The  paper  Handout  A2.1,H2 — When  Teachers  Look...  describes  the  value  to  teachers 
of  the  process  we  just  completed.  (In  this  paper,  the  focus  was  sorting  portfolios.) 

d.  Ask  participants  whether  they  think  this  would  be  a useful  activity  for  them  to  do  with 
their  students.  (They  always  answer,  "Yes!"  for  the  same  reasons  as  above.)  The 
paper  Handout  A2.1,H3 — The  Horse  Before  the  Cart:  Assessing  For  Understanding 
describes  the  instructional  value  of  having  students  help  develop  criteria  for  quality. 

e.  Discuss  how  the  same  process  can  be  used  for  other  skills  listed  in  local  or  state 
standards  such  as  critical  thinking,  writing,  and  reading  fluency.  Sample  scripts: 

• Reading  fluency.  Ask  teachers  to  tape  students  reading  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  have  teachers  place  these  tapes  into  4-5  levels  of  fluency. 

Ask  them  to  write  down  what  they  are  saying  to  themselves  as  they  place  the  tapes 
into  piles.  They  can  compare  their  comments  to  content  standards  in  reading  and  a 
sample  reading  development  continuum — for  suggestions  see  the  Activity  2.1 
Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler. 

• Critical  thinking.  Ask  teachers  to  choose  samples  of  student  work  that  illustrate 
different  levels  of  ability  to  think  critically.  For  each  content  area,  sort  the  samples 
into  three  stacks  and  write  down  reasons.  Then  compare  the  lists  from  the  various 
disciplines  to  determine  whether  the  same  criteria  might  be  used  across  disciplines. 
You  can  also  try  to  find  where  in  the  content  standards  critical  thinking  comes  in 
and  compare  their  lists  to  sample  criteria.  Sample  criteria  are  suggested  in  the 
Activity  2.1  Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler. 

f.  Refer  participants  to  Handout  A2.1,H4 — Build  Your  Own  Performance  Criteria  to 
review  the  steps  they  went  through  when  developing  their  scoring  criteria. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  increase  knowledge  of  local  or  national 
student  learning  targets  by  articulating 
characteristics  of  student  performance  that 
indicate  quality 

2.  To  see  where  criteria  come  from  by 
"reconstructing”  a scoring  guide;  to  see  that  , 
performance  assessment  is  "do-able 

3.  To  experience  the  usefulness  of  building 
generalized  scoring  criteria 

4.  To  illustrate  the  integration  of  assessment  and 
instruction 

Overhead  A2.1,Ol 
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When  Teachers  Look 
at  Student  Work 


Christine  Sobray  Evans 


Educational  Leadership  50, 5:71-72.  Reprinted  with 
permission  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  Copyright  1993.  All  rights 
reserved. 


In  California  schools,  more  and  more  teachers 
are  relying  on  portfolios  to  put  authentic 
student  work  at  the  center  of  education. 


When  1 started  teaching  17 
years  ago,  1 would  look  at 
student  work  only  to  give  it  a 
grade  and  check  it  off.  1 relied  on 
publishers  to  test  my  students  and 
to  tell  me  what  to  teach.  1 would 
start  at  Chapter  1 and  hope  to 
finish  the  text  before  the  end  of 
June.  In  those  days,  my  focus  was 
on  me — my  plans,  my  lessons,  my 
teaching.  It  embarrasses  me  now 
to  confess  this.  1 would  like  to  call 
all  of  my  early  students  and 
apologize  for  my  selfishness. 

Since  that  time,  a revolution 
has  taken  place  in  my  classroom 
and  in  classrooms  like  mine  across 
the  state.  In  California,  we  have 
moved  beyond  a skill-based 
curriculum,  which  has  to  do  with 
teaching,  to  a meaning-centered 
curriculum  which  has  to  do  with 
learning.  Because  of  this  shift, 
student  work  has  become  the 
center  of  education.  Teachers  no 
longer  follow  the  guidelines  of 
publishers  but,  instead,  look  at 
their  students  to  determine  what 
must  happen  next. 

The  Power  of  Portfolios 

A portfolio  is  one  strategy  teachers 
can  use  to  focus  on  student  work. 
In  Poway,  we’ve  been  using 
Language  Arts  portfolios  for 
almost  three  years  now.  That 
might  seem  like  a long  time  in 
education,  but  we  are  just 


beginning  to  reach  new 
understandings. 

At  first,  we  coped  with  the 
physical  problems  of  portfolios. 
Who  should  keep  them?  Where  to 
keep  them?  How  often  should  we 
look  at  them?  What  should  go 
inside?  Since  our  new  report  card 
stated  that  “grades”  were  based  on 
a collection  of  work,  portfolios 
appeared  in  some  form  in  almost 
every  elementary  classroom. 

That  first  year,  portfolios  were 
much  like  the  work  folders  that 
teachers  had  traditionally  kept  for 
students.  Teachers,  rather  than 
students,  made  most  of  the 
selections.  The  portfolios  were 
organized  storage  bins,  where 
work  went  in  but  never  came  out. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
portfolios  were  sent  home — much 
like  a scrapbook  for  the  year. 

In  a few  places,  however, 
some  exciting  things  were  done 
with  portfolios.  At  Los 
Penasquitos  Elementary  School, 
the  3rd  grade  team  met  in  a tiny 
storage  room — portfolios  in 
hand — to  look  more  closely  at  the 
3rd  grade  language  arts  program. 
All  the  portfolios  were  shuffled 
and  dealt  out  like  a deck  of  cards. 
We  then  spent  about  45  minutes, 
silently  reading  and  making  notes. 
The  first  surprise  was  how 
accurately  the  portfolios  portrayed 
our  students.  1 remember  reading 
through  one  folder  saying,  “Mary, 
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Sarah  appears  to  be  struggling 
with  writing.  All  of  her  pieces  are 
short  and  done  just  to  complete  the 
assignment.  Her  reading  list 
shows  that  she  enjoys  reading 
grade-level  books.” 

“That’s  right,”  Mary  replied, 
surprised  that  1 knew  so  much 
about  a student  1 had  never  met. 
This  interchange  was  repeated 
time  and  time  again.  It  gave  us 
great  confidence  that  portfolios 
could  provide  an  undistorted 
image  of  student  effort  and 
achievement. 

When  we  look  at  the 
collection  of  portfolios  as  a whole, 
we  made  some  important 
discoveries,  too.  Worksheets  and 
formula  writings  were  much  less 
informative  than  student-generated 
topics.  Our  3rd  grade  team  decided 
to  spend  less  time  on  formula 
writing  assignments  that  asked 
students  to  fill  in  the  gaps — and 
more  time  teaching  young  writers 
to  focus  on  one  topic.  So, 
although  we  were  really  looking  at 
student  learning,  we  learned  a 
tremendous  amount  about  our 
students  and  our  3rd  grade 
program. 

Developing  Models  and  Rubrics 

The  power  of  looking  directly  at 
student  work  as  a team  cannot  be 
overstated.  Real  student  work 
gives  teachers  a starting  point  fo* 
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conversations  that  get  to  the 
essence  of  what  happens  in 
lassrooms.  Samples  of  student 
ork  are  concrete  demonstrations 
of  what  is  known  and  what  is  not 
known.  They  also  provide 
teachers  with  signposts  that  mark 
how  far  we’ve  come  and  point  us 
in  the  direction  we  must  follow. 

At  Los  Penasquitos,  the 
principal  provided  released  time 
for  the  grade  level  teams  to  get 
together.  However,  in  schools 
where  there  is  staff  interest, 
teachers  can  still  meet.  Bernardo 
Heights  Middle  School  is  a perfect 
example.  Last  fall  teachers  on  the 
7tfl  and  8th  grade  teams  decided  to 
establish  schoolwide  standards  in 
writing.  Using  a prompt  from  the 
California  Assessment  Program 
(CAP)  handbook,  we  asked  every 
7th  and  8th  grader  to  write  about  a 
school-related  experience. 

Students  completed  these  essays 
^luring  a 45-minute  class  period — 
11  were  first  draft  pieces. 

That  afternoon  we  met  to 
select  examples  of  student  writing 
to  serve  as  models  for  our  6-point 
rubric.  Papers  were  shuffled  about 
from  stack  to  stack.  We  placed 
pieces  that  showed  promise  in  the 
high  pile,  papers  that  looked  like 
typical  responses  in  the  middle 
pile,  and  papers  that  raised 
concerns  into  the  lower  pile. 

In  the  high  pile,  we  hoped  to 
find  “outstanding”  examples  that 
would  rate  a 6 and  “good”  ones 
that  would  rate  a 5.  On  the 
chalkboard,  we  listed 
characteristics  that  put  a paper  into 
the  top  category:  selecting  a 
dramatic  topic,  using  precise 
vocabulary,  and  creating  sentence 
variety,  to  name  a few. 

“I  think  this  might  be  a 5,” 
said  Kathy.  She  read  it  to  our  tiny 
;roup  and  then  argued  for  it:  “It 


has  more  sophisticated  sentence 
structure  than  we  normally  see. 
The  vocabulary  is  strong,  and  the 
details  paint  a clear  picture.  I 
know  it’s  not  a ‘wow,’  but  it’s 
clearly  a 5.” 

In  California,  we  have 
moved  beyond  a skill- 
based  curriculum, 
which  has  to  do  with 
teaching,  to  a 
meaning-centered 
curriculum,  which  has 
to  do  with  learning. 

Our  dialogue  continued  until 
we  had  models  for  each  point  and 
had  annotated  each  piece  with 
information  for  future  references. 
Each  teacher  in  the  group  received 
copies  of  the  models  and 
annotations,  and  we’ve  shared 
them  with  students  and  parents. 

We  wanted  everyone  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  how  we 
look  at  student  writing. 

Spotlight  on  Students’  Work 
To  our  surprise,  the  models  were 
just  one  benefit  of  this  entire 
process.  More  important,  we  felt, 
were  the  discussion  and 
negotiation  that  occurred  that 
afternoon.  In  addition  to  learning 
about  student  writing,  we  valued 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  one 
another  about  the  work  we  do. 

That  sense  of  being  a community 
of  learners  continued  for  the  entire 
year. 

Our  “community  of  learners” 
has  since  expanded  to  students  and 
their  parents.  We  use  our  models 
and  rubrics  to  train  young  writers 
to  examine  their  own  work  and 
that  of  their  peers: 
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• Can  you  find  examples  of 
precise  vocabulary? 

• Can  you  play  a videotape  in 
your  head  and  see  the  action? 

• Here  is  a paper  written  last 
year. 

You  said  it  was  a 3.  Can  you  work 
with  your  group  to  make  it  a 4? 

Questions  like  these  help  us  to 
zero  in  on  the  elements  that  make 
writing  come  alive  for  the  reader. 

Parents  have  shown  their 
support  by  attending  evening 
workshops  so  that  they,  too,  can 
learn  to  look  at  student  work 
through  a new  lens.  “This  is  not 
easy,”  one  mom  wrote  after  a 
training  session  on  rubrics. 
“However,  I think  that  I can  help 
my  daughter  better  now.” 

Teachers,  students,  parents — 
we  are  all  focusing  on  real  work  to 
give  us  insights  about  learning. 
Sometimes,  though,  these  insights 
make  us  uncomfortable.  “I’m 
going  to  have  to  re-do  mine,”  Tom 
confided  to  me,  “I  just  didn’t  know 
what  good  looked  like!” 

The  portfolios  that  fill  our 
crates  and  cabinets,  and  sometimes 
cover  my  dining  room  table,  are  no 
longer  scrapbooks  of  completed 
assignments.  Instead  they  are 
showcases  for  the  best  work  a 
student  can  do.  They  allow  young 
people,  like  Tom,  a chance  to 
reflect,  revise,  and  re-start,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  themselves  as  learners. 
Portfolios  also  give  me,  the 
teacher,  the  same  opportunity  to 
reflect,  revise,  and  re-start.  1 no 
longer  look  to  publishers  to  tell  me 
what  to  do  next.  My  students 
show  me  the  way.* 


Christine  Sobray  Evans  is  a teacher 
at  Bernardo  Heights  Middle  School, 
12990  Paseo  Lucido,  San  Diego,  CA 
92128. 
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The  Horse  Before  the  Cart: 
Assessing  for  Understanding 


Educational  Leadership  51, 5: 22-23. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  Copyright 
1994.  All  rights  reserved. 


Rebecca  Simmons 


If  students  are  to  develop 
understanding,  assessment  must 
be  an  ongoing  part  of 
instruction. 

Understanding  is  a tricky  thing 
to  get  one’s  mind  around. 

We  want  students  to  be  able  to 
employ  knowledge  in  flexible  and 
novel  ways,  to  develop  coherent 
networks  of  concepts,  to  use  what 
they  learn  in  school  to  understand 
the  world  around  them,  and  to 
develop  an  interest  in  lifelong 
intellectual  pursuits.  But  to  help 
students  achieve  such 
understanding  is  no  mean  feat. 

To  teach  for  understanding 
requires  that  we  attend  closely  to 
assessment.  We  cannot  assume 
that  because  we  have  taught  a 
lesson  “well.”  students  have 
understood  it.  Rather,  we  have  to 
seek  evidence  of  understanding 
through  student  performance. 
Going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
one  science  teacher  said  that  he 
could  do  amazing  things  in  the 
science  classroom  all  year  long 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his 
students  would  have  seen  amazing 
things.  Beyond  that,  without 
clear-cut  student  demonstrations 
of  understanding,  he  could  not  be 
sure  what  students  had  gained 
from  his  class. 

Assessment  is  not  something 
that  we  tack  onto  learning;  it  is  an 
essential  ongoing  component  of 
instruction  that  guides  the  process 
of  learning.  Ongoing  assessment 
uses  exhibitions,  student 
explanations  of  concepts,  the 
writing  of  a poem  or  a song,  or 
any  number  of  other  thought- 
demanding performances  to 
evaluate 

and  reflect  on  students’  work. 
From  the  beginning  of  our 


curriculum  planning,  we  need  to 
identify  these  understanding 
performances — the  ways  in  which 
we  expect  students  to  demonstrate 
their  understanding.  In  a sense, 
ongoing  assessment  is  the  horse 
that  leads  the  cart  of 
understanding. 

Using  Assessment  to  Build 
Understanding 

One  teacher  who  collaborated  on 
the  Teaching  for  Understanding 
Project  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  designed 
several  understanding 
performances  that  provided  the 
basis  for  ongoing  assessment  for  a 
high  school  literature  unit.  Based 
on  the  generative  topic,  “Trials 
and  Literature:  Who  Determines 
Justice  and  How?”  the  unit 
included  works  of  literature  such 
as  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty , To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird , Inherit  the  Wind , 
and  Twelve  Angry  Men. 

As  students  studied  each 
piece  of  literature,  they  kept  charts 
in  their  notebooks  to  identify 
where  justice-related  themes  were 
introduced  and  how  those  themes 
were  developed.  Students  shared 
these  charts  to  compare 
viewpoints  and  evidence  for 
arguments.  The  charts  also 
formed  the  foundation  for  more 
formal  debates  about  the  outcomes 
of  particular  trials. 

In  addition  to  the  charts, 
students  kept  journals  in  which 
they  recorded  their  responses  to 
and  questions  about  their  reading. 
Later,  in  large-group  discussions, 
the  teacher  encouraged  students  to 
wrestle  not  only  with  the  answers 
to  their  questions  but  to  think 
through  how  they  were  answering 
them.  Which  questions  could  be 
answered  definitively?  Which 
might  have  several  answers? 


Were  some  answers  better  than 
others?  As  a culminating  work, 
students  wrote  papers  in  which 
they  chose  one  aspect  of  justice 
and  used  two  or  three  of  the  texts 
they  had  to  read  to  defend  their 
thesis. 

This  example  illustrates 
several  important  points 
concerning  the  methods  and  utility 
of  ongoing  assessment.  First,  the 
teacher  helped  students  to 
understand  from  the  outset  the 
standards  by  which  their  work 
would  be  judged.  For  example, 
throughout  the  discussions, 
journal  writing,  debates,  and 
papers,  students  knew  that  they 
needed  to  use  evidence  from  the 
text  to  support  arguments,  rather 
than  arguing  from  personal 
opinion.  Where  possible,  they 
were  to  use  metaphorical  evidence 
as  well  as  literal  evidence  from  the 
text,  a challenging  but  critical  task 
in  developing  a deep 
understanding  of  literature. 

Second,  students  kept  track 
of  their  work  throughout  the 
course  of  the  unit.  This  “record  of 
understanding”  served  a variety  of 
assessment  purposes.  It  provided 
concrete  evidence  of  work, 
evidence  that  formed  the  basis  for 
ongoing  feedback  to  students 
about  their  understanding. 

Students  used  their  work-in- 
progress  as  a springboard  for  self- 
assessment  and  reflection  on  their 
products  and  processes.  They  also 
used  their  record  to  give  and 
receive  peer  critique.  Informal 
peer  critique  occurred  during 
discussions  arising  from  the 
student  journals  and  as  students 
shared  their  notebook  charts. 

More  formal  peer  critique  took 
place  in  the  small  group  debates. 
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In  addition,  the  record  of 
understanding  enabled  the  teacher 
to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  better 
meet  student  needs  as  well  as 
provide  students  with  ongoing 
individual  feedback  and 
evaluation. 

Third,  students  came  to 
understand  through  the  constant 
process  of  performance  and 
feedback  that  some  questions  are 
not  easily  answered,  but  must  be 
grappled  with  as  best  one  can. 

Finally,  the  culminating 
papers  on  justice  served  as  an 
elaboration  of  the  understanding 
performances  the  students  had 
been  building,  demonstrating,  and 
consolidating  throughout  the  unit. 

No  More  Surprises 
Making  the  standards  for  good 
work  clear  to  all  is  implicit  in  a 
classroom  where  students  and 
teachers  take  time  to  reflect  on 
and  assess  understanding 
performances.  Students  should 
know  from  the  start  the  standards 
they  are  working  toward.  Equally 
important,  various  benchmarks  of 
good  performance  can  help 
students  gauge  their  own 
understanding.  Students  should 
not  be  surprised  by  the  grades 
they  earn. 

In  addition,  students  cannot 
achieve  deep  understanding  if 
they  receive  evaluation  passively. 
Taking  time  and  energy  to  reflect 
on  and  improve  one's  work  are 
essential  to  the  understanding 
process  itself. 

Both  teachers  and  students 
are  often  wary  of  making  criteria 
for  good  work  public  and 
involving  students  in  assessing 
their  own  and  their  peers’  work. 

In  our  research  we  have  found  that 
some  teachers  and  students  fear 
that  students  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  assess  themselves. 

Some  students  are  reluctant  to 
engage  in  peer-  and  self- 
assessment  because  they  feel  that 
such  activities  are  the  teacher’s — 
the  expert’s — job  and  that  their 
own  work  will  ultimately  suffer 
from  their  own  or  their  peers’ 
assessment.  Yet.  we  have  seen  in 
our  work  that  when  students  and 


teachers  set  forth  criteria  and  use 
them  as  a basis  for  reflection  on 
student  work,  both  groups  are 
often  surprised  at  the  positive 
outcomes. 

One  of  our  teacher- 
collaborators  experimented  with 
using  public  criteria  in  a unit  he 
developed  on  global  wanning.  He 
made  the  criteria  for  evaluation  an 
integral  part  of  the  instruction, 
giving  students  guide  sheets  and 
discussing  them  with  the  students. 
These  criteria  included  accuracy 
in  carrying  out  and  reporting 
one’s  work,  clarity  in  scientific 
discussion  and  writing, 
appropriate  use  of  scientific 
vocabulary,  appropriate  scientific 
methodology,  and  sound 
reasoning  based  on  data  and 
coherent  arguments. 

At  the  end  of  the  unit,  the 
teacher  was  pleased  and  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  students’  attention 
to  the  criteria.  Students  kept  the 
guide  sheets  with  them  as  they 
worked  through  all  activities, 
often  referring  to  the  criteria  to  see 
if  their  work  was  meeting  the 
proper  standards.  The  criteria 
were  seen  as  a useful  tool  for 
thinking  through  the  quality  of 
their  work,  rather  than  as  a 
burden. 

The  public  airing  of  criteria 
also  empowers  students.  As 
students  begin  to  see  that  they  do 
have  the  capability  for  peer-  and 
self-assessment,  they  feel  a new 
sense  of  control  over  their  work. 
As  teachers  begin  to  see  that 
students  can  engage  in  peer-  and 
self-assessment,  they,  too,  become 
excited  by  what  students  can 
accomplish.  They  may  also  feel 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  being 
responsible  for  every  aspect  of 
ongoing  assessment  in  the 
classroom. 

Back  on  Track 

Ongoing  assessment  is  also  useful 
in  getting  students  back  on  track 
when  they  have  problems  with  a 
performance.  In  a geometry  unit, 
students  were  to  design  the  floor 
plan  of  a hypothetical  community 
center  as  a means  of  exploring  the 
area  of  geometrical  constructions. 
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Early  in  the  project,  student 
groups  presented  their  progress. 
Much  to  the  surprise  (and  chagrin) 
of  the  teacher  and  researcher  who 
had  co-constructed  the  unit,  some 
groups  were  using  the  formula  for 
perimeter  rather  than  area  in  their 
calculations.  They  had  gone  back 
to  the  familiar — perimeter — and 
had  forged  ahead  enthusiastically 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

One  might  be  tempted  to 
dismiss  this  as  a trivial  error,  but 
this  sort  of  error  happens  all  the 
time,  especially  in  mathematics 
and  science  where  rote 
memorization  of  formulas  is  often 
the  norm.  Uncovering  this  glitch 
through  ongoing  assessment 
provided  the  teacher  with  an 
important  teaching  opportunity, 
the  chance  to  make  sure  that 
students  in  the  class  were  not  just 
using  formulas  by  rote,  but  were 
thinking  through  what  they 
needed  to  do  and  why.  By 
discussing  this  error  early  on,  the 
students  were  able  to  progress  in 
their  work  and  ultimately  succeed 
in  their  projects. 

This  back-and-forth  between 
performance  and  ongoing 
assessment  illustrates  the  essence 
of  understanding;  it  is  not  the 
smooth  all-or-nothing  ride  that 
students  often  consider  it  to  be. 
Rather,  developing  understanding 
involves  a series  of  bumps  and 
starts  that  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  processes  and 
the  developing  products  of 
understanding  rather  than  the 
importance  of  any  one  grade.* 


Rebecca  Simmons  is  a Research 
Associate  for  Harvard  Project 
Zero  and  the  Project  Manger  for 
the  Teaching  for  Understanding 
Project,  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  323  Longfellow 
Hall,  Appian  Way,  Cambridge, 
MA  02138 
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Build  Your  Own  Performance  Criteria 

Sample  Topic:  Self-Reflection  Letters 


Here's  how  you  build  generalized  performance  criteria.  I will  illustrate  the  steps  using 
student  self-reflection  as  an  example.  Remember,  we  are  not  developing  these  performance 
criteria  so  we  can  "grade"  student  self-reflections.  We  are  doing  it  as  an  exercise  in  clear 
thinking  about  what  good  self-reflection  looks  like. 


Step  1:  father  samples  of  student  performance 


Gather  samples  of  student  performance  that  you  feel  illustrate  the  skill  or  behavior  in 
question.  In  our  case  we  are  trying  to  assess  student  self-reflection  skills,  so  we  might  collect 
things  that  students  have  written  in  answer  to  questions  like:  "Select  a piece  of  work  that  you 
feel  illustrates  your  best  effort.  Why  did  you  select  this  piece?"  "What  does  the  piece  you 

selected  show  about  you  as  a ?"  (The  blank  would  be  filled  by:  writer,  math 

problem  solver,  life-long  learner,  or  whatever  skill  students  are  self-reflecting  about.)  Other 
questions  that  might  elicit  student  self-reflection  might  be:  "How  have  you  changed  this  year 

in  your  ability  to ?"  or  "What  do  you  currently  understand  about ? What 

do  you  still  need  to  understand?" 


Step  2:  Sort  student  work  into  stacks;  write  down  reasons 


Place  the  samples  of  student  work  into  three  piles:  strong,  middle  and  weak.  For  our 
example  we  might  have  three  piles  that  illustrate  levels  of  sophistication  with  respect  to  self- 
reflection. As  you  sort  the  student  work,  write  down  your  reasons  for  placing  pieces  in  the 
various  stacks.  In  other  words,  if  you  place  a piece  in  the  "sophisticated"  pile,  why?  What 
cues  you  that  the  work  is  sophisticated?  What  are  you  saying  to  yourself  as  you  place  a piece 
of  work  into  a pile?  What  might  you  say  to  a student  as  you  return  this  work?  These  reveal 
criteria. 

Keep  sorting  work  until  you  are  not  adding  anything  new  to  your  list  of  attributes.  Try  to 
create  as  large  and  diverse  a list  as  possible.  Recent  lists  have  included  such  things  as: 

High:  detailed,  many  things  covered,  insightful,  self-revelation,  examples  provided,  the  student 
seemed  motivated,  sets  goals  for  the  future,  looks  at  more  than  one  thing,  considers  content  as 
well  as  process,  takes  risks,  accurate,  discussion  is  related  to  criteria,  growth  supported  with 
examples,  organized  well,  sincere,  honest,  there  are  comparisons  over  time,  shares  feelings, 
looks  at  both  strengths  and  weaknesses,  there  is  depth  to  the  analysis,  there  are  good  reasons 
and  explanations,  revealing,  voice,  easy  to  read,  looks  at  skill  improvement,  there  is 
ownership,  there  is  a personal  reaction,  it  is  specific,  it  looks  ahead,  it  is  thorough,  ideas  are 
synthesized,  it  is  readable,  it  is  neat, ... 
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Middle:  shows  then  hides,  beginning  of  ownership,  two-dimensional,  some  specifics,  describes 
performance  but  leaves  a lot  out,  few  insights,  focuses  on  only  a few  things,  considers  content 
or  process  but  not  both,  is  somewhat  accurate,  doesn't  seem  completely  honest,  there  are 
descriptions  of  individual  pieces  of  work  but  no  comparisons  over  time,  I have  to  make  some 
inferences  as  to  what  the  student  meant, ... 

Low:  Vague,  simple  restatements,  mechanical,  focuses  mainly  on  surface  features,  obvious, 
same  old  same  old,  no  examples,  purposeless,  I like  it/I  don't  like  it,  one-dimensional, 
superficial,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  set  goals,  takes  no  risks,  doesn't  seem 
honest,  is  not  accurate,  there  seems  to  be  no  ownership,  I can't  follow  what  the  student  is 
trying  to  say,  hard  to  read,  not  organized  well 


Step  3:  Cluster  the  reasons  into  "traits"  or  important 
dimensions  of  performance 

Cluster  similar  attributes  together  and  begin  to  form  important  "traits"  or  "dimensions"  of 
self-reflection.  For  example,  the  above  attributes  might  be  clustered  into  the  traits  of: 

SKILL  ANALYSIS,  SINCERITY,  GOAL  SETTING,  and  PRESENTATION.  Number 
each  trait  and  place  next  to  each  comment  in  the  high,  middle,  and  low  categories  the  number 
of  the  trait  to  which  it  relates. 

Make  sure  that  your  "traits"  cover  everything  of  importance.  For  example,  SKILL 
ANALYSIS  at  the  HIGH  level  might  include:  detailed,  many  things  covered,  insightful, 
examples  provided,  looks  at  more  than  one  thing,  considers  content  as  well  as  process, 
accurate,  discussion  related  to  criteria,  growth  supported  with  examples,  looks  at  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  depth  of  analysis,  revealing,  specific,  thorough,  and  synthesized 
ideas. 

Be  prepared  for  frequent  changes,  at  least  at  the  initial  stages  of  building  the  criteria.  Ideas 
have  to  have  time  to  gel.  We  get  new  perspectives  and  insights  as  we  attempt  to  "make 
sense"  of  our  criteria. 


Step  4:  Write  a value-neutral  definition  of  each  trait 


Write  a definition  of  each  trait.  For  example: 

Sincerity  reflects  how  serious  the  student  is  about  the  self-reflection  process.  It  is  the 
degree  of  ownership,  effort  and  honesty  in  the  self-reflection.  It  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  student  makes  a real  effort  to  self-analyze. 
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These  definitions  should  be  "value  neutral" — they  describe  what  the  trait  is  about,  not  what 
good  performance  looks  like.  (Descriptions  of  good  performance  on  the  trait  are  left  to  the 
"high"  rating.)  Here  is  an  example  of  the  definition  above  converted  to  a statement  that  is  not 
value-neutral:  Sincerity  is  taking  ownership  for  work,  really  trying  hard  and  being  very 
honest;  the  student  has  made  a sincere  effort  to  self-rejlect . 


Step  S:  Find  samples  of  student  performance  that  illustrate 
each  score  point  on  each  trait 


Find  samples  of  student  work  which  are  good  examples  of  strong,  weak  and  mid  range 
performance  on  each  trait.  Be  sure  to  have  several  sets  representing  typical  ranges  of 
performance  at  each  level  of:  early  elementary,  late  elementary,  middle  school,  and  high 
school.  These  can  be  used  to  illustrate  to  students  what  to  do  and  what  "good"  looks  like. 


Step  6:  Make  it  better 


Criteria  evolve  with  use.  Try  them  out.  You'll  probably  find  some  parts  of  the  criteria  that 
work  fine  and  some  that  don't.  Add  and  modify  descriptions  so  that  they  communicate  better. 
Choose  better  sample  papers  that  illustrate  what  you  mean.  Revise  traits  if  you  need  to.  Let 
students  help — this  is  a tool  for  learning. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  learn  a technique  (examining  samples  of  student  work)  for  examining  valued  learning 
targets  for  students 

2.  To  broaden  understanding  of  the  importance  of  clear  criteria  for  quality  assessment 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  criteria  that  can  be  used  to  assess  students'  work 

4.  To  broaden  understanding  of  assessment  techniques 

Uses: 

This  introductory  activity  for  parents  and  community  members  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 as 
an  introduction  to  changes  in  assessment  and  instruction  or  to  illustrate  valued  learning 
targets  for  students.  In  Chapter  2 it  can  be  used  to  show  how  assessment  can  integrate  with 
instruction.  In  Chapter  3 it  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  criteria  are  developed. 

It  has  been  used  as  part  of  a series  of  sessions  with  parents  over  time  that  builds  a common 
understanding  using  "neutral"  student  work,  and  then  gradually  moves  to  examination  of 
anonymous  samples  from  the  same  school,  and  finally  to  examination  of  the  work  of  their 
own  children  once  the  language  of  assessment  has  been  established,  and  agreement  on 
qualities  to  look  for  in  the  work  are  clear.  The  sessions  often  include  teachers  and  students. 


Rationale: 

This  activity,  an  adaptation  of  Activity  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work,  is  intended  for  parents 
and  is  centered  on  the  question  "How  can  we  know  they're  learning?"  As  schools  and 
classrooms  expand  the  use  of  alternative  and  performance  assessments,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  parents  are  invited  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  conversations  about  student  learning. 
In  the  past,  such  conversations  have  focused  on  brief,  often  numeric,  summary  information 
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that  does  not  provide  parents  with  insights  into  the  richness  of  learning — the  expanding 
knowledge,  skills,  and  capabilities  of  children. 

Using  the  student  math  work  in  Appendix  B (Sample  B.4 — Camping  Trip),  this  activity 
provides  an  opportunity  for  parents  and  family  members  to  expand  their  knowledge  of 
alternative  assessment  and  to  become  involved  more  fully  in  rich  and  valuable  conversations 
about  children's  learning.  In  addition,  this  activity  includes  responses  from  a mathematics 
educator  to  enable  parents  to  look  inside  the  reasoning  that  teachers  use  when  assessing 
student  work. 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens,  or  chart  paper  and 
pens 

• Eight  to  1 0 samples  of  student  math  work  representing  different  levels  of 
sophistication — the  set  is  provided  in  Appendix  B — Student  Work  Samples  (Sample 
B.4 — Camping  Trip) 

• Overheads  A2.2,01 — How  Can  We  Know  They're  Learning  Purposes',  A2.2,02 — 
Assessment  Is  About...',  and  A2.2,03 — Holistic  and  Analytical  Trait  Scoring 

• Handouts  A2.2,H1 — The  Redwoods,  A2.2,H2 — Fox,  and  A2.2,H3 — Waialae's  Draft 
Standards  and  Indicators  for  Creative  Problem-Solving  (one  set  per  group  of  two-three 
participants);  other  generalized  math  problem-solving  scoring  guides  could  also  be  used 
(see  suggestions  in  the  Activity  2.2  Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler) 


Time  Required: 

Part  A:  1 14  to  1 14  hours;  Part  B:  30-40  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 


A.  Basic  Activity 


1 . (2  minutes)  Introduce  the  purpose  of  the  activity,  as  needed,  with  Overhead 
A2.2,01 — How  Can  We  Know  They're  Learning  Purposes. 


2.  (3  minutes)  Open  the  session  with  Overhead  A2.2, 02 — Assessment  Is  About...  and 
use  it  to  set  the  context  for  the  activity:  There  are  other,  more  important  purposes  for 
assessing  student  achievement  than  merely  to  grade.  Assessment  of  student 
achievement  is  most  productive  when  it  is  used  as  a tool  to  communicate  about  student 
achievement  and  to  plan  further  instruction. 
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3.  (20  minutes)  Provide  a mini-practice  that  emphasizes  how  to  describe  the  qualities  of 
student  work.  This  mini-practice  uses  samples  of  student  writing  because  most 
parents  feel  comfortable  with  their  ability  to  comment  about  the  quality  of  writing. 

a.  Begin  with  the  piece  that  represents  a relatively  strong  piece  of  student  writing 
(Handout  A2.2,H2 — Fox).  Read  the  paper  aloud  because  writing  plays  to  the  ear 
differently  than  it  might  to  the  eye.  Ask  the  group  to  review  the  piece  and  identify 
its  strengths;  key  qualities  that  make  it  work.  Give  them  time  to  think  about  this 
individually  and  then  in  small  groups. 

Bring  the  whole  group  back  together  and  record  participant  responses  on  one  side  of 
a blank  transparency. 

b.  Then  read  and  discuss  Handout  A2.2,H1 — The  Redwoods,  a weaker  piece  of 
writing,  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  In  the  whole  group,  record  participant 
comments  on  key  qualities  on  the  other  side  of  the  transparency. 

c.  Summary:  We've  done  this  activity  with  thousands  of  parents,  teachers  and 
students  and  they  all  come  up  with  pretty  much  the  same  list  of  characteristics  that 
make  writing  work.  We  tend  to  value  the  quality  of  the  ideas  in  a piece  of  writing 
(indicate  the  statements  they  made  that  relate  to  the  quality  of  ideas);  how  well  the 
ideas  are  organized  (again  indicate  their  comments  that  relate  to  the  trait  of 
organization),  the  appropriateness  of  the  style  for  the  audience  and  purpose 
(indicate  comments  that  relate  to  voice),  the  words  that  are  chosen  to  convey 
thoughts  (indicate  comments  that  relate  to  word  choice),  the  fluency  and  correctness 
of  the  sentences  (indicate  comments  that  relate  to  sentence  fluency),  and  the 
correctness  of  the  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  paragraphing 
(indicate  comments  that  relate  to  conventions). 

(If  you  need  assistance  relating  parent  comments  to  the  traits  listed  above,  see  Sample 
A.10 — Six  Trait  Model  in  Appendix  A — Sampler .) 

4.  (5  minutes)  Now  you'll  ask  participants  to  do  the  same  thing  for  math — look  at 
samples  of  student  math  solutions  and  list  characteristics  of  the  solutions  that  make 
them  work.  Bridge  to  math  problem  solving  by  noting  that  teachers,  too,  are  engaging 
in  conversations  about  the  quality  of  student  work  in  areas  besides  writing;  they  are 
especially  looking  at  the  big  ideas  that  are  central  to  learning  for  all  children — like 
problem  solving.  (If  there  is  a school  vision  in  place,  note  the  connections  between  the 
vision  and  students'  becoming  effective  problem  solvers.)  If  one  purpose  of  this 
activity  is  to  connect  assessment  and  national  standards,  identify  the  NCTM 
mathematics  problem-solving  standard  as  one  which  cuts  across  ages  and  grades. 

Have  participants  move  to  groups  of  two  or  three.  You  might,  for  example,  have 
parents  add  the  ages  of  their  children/grandchildren  and  find  two  other  people  close  to 
their  own  total. 
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5.  (10-20  minutes)  Pass  out  the  student  math  solutions  (from  Appendix  B,  Sample  B.5). 
Ask  parents  to  place  this  work  into  three  piles  based  on  the  "quality"  of  the  solution. 
Describe  this  task  in  ways  that  cue  what  to  do.  For  example  you  can  frame  the  task  as 
dividing  the  work  into  levels  of  sophistication,  using  language  such  as  "beginning 
work",  "developing  work  that  shows  both  strengths  and  weaknesses",  and  "strong 
work."  Or  it  might  be  helpful  to  cast  participants  as  those  responsible  for  grading: 

"Put  papers  into  stacks  by  what  grade  you  would  give  them."  (Note  that  using  grading 
as  the  prompt  often  results  in  questions  and  discussion  of  current  grading  practices; 
this  is  great  when  it's  intended,  but  needs  to  be  anticipated  so  that  the  activity  doesn't 
lose  its  focus.) 

As  participants  sort  the  solutions,  they  should  write  down  the  basis  on  which  they 
placed  papers  in  each  stack.  You  thought  the  papers  in  this  stack  were  better  than  the 
papers  in  this  other  stack.  Why?  What  features  of  the  work  did  you  like?  Not  like? 
What  makes  the  work  in  this  stack  different  from  the  work  in  that  stack?  One  strategy 
is  to  designate  a person  to  be  the  observer/recorder  for  each  group  whose  responsibility 
is  to  capture  the  evaluative  language  used,  and  the  reasons  cited  for  placement.  (When 
there  are  teachers  present,  this  is  often  their  role  so  that  parents  do  not  defer  to  their 
judgment  and  limit  their  own  discussion.) 

The  goal  is  not  to  score  or  "grade"  all  the  papers,  but  to  articulate  reasons  for  placing 
samples  into  stacks.  Therefore,  participants  only  continue  sorting  and  discussing  until 
all  their  reasons  are  listed.  Remind  each  group  of  this  as  they  work. 

6.  (10  minutes)  Put  up  a clean  overhead  transparency  (or  use  chart  paper)  with  three 
columns  labeled  "Strong,  developing,  and  beginning"  or  "high,  middle,  and  low." 

(Use  whatever  titles  will  appeal  to  the  group.)  Have  groups  tell  you  the  placement  of 
each  paper.  Start  a fourth  column  with  a "?"  heading.  If  there  is  a disagreement  about 
placement,  write  the  paper  number  under  the  "?"  heading. 

There  is  no  "right"  answer  for  this  sorting.  The  goal  is  for  participants  to  articulate 
what  they  value,  come  to  consensus,  and  be  able  to  justify  their  judgments  using 
consistent  terminology. 

List  all  the  criteria  the  parents  gave  for  their  sorting. 

7.  (5-10  minutes)  Try  to  resolve  placement  of  the  "?"  papers.  Have  the  various  groups 
describe  their  rationale  for  placement.  Add  their  reasons  to  the  criteria  list.  The  goal 
is  to  have  a rich  and  elaborated  list  of  criteria  that  cover  many  features  of  what  is 
valued. 

Depending  on  time,  you  can  use  disagreements  as  an  opportunity  for  parents  to  clarify 
and  articulate  what  they  saw  in  particular  papers.  This  is  also  an  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  while  it  is  possible  and  important  for  educators  to  come  to  agreement  on  key 
qualities  of  student  problem  solving,  there  are  also  differences  among  what  individual 
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teachers  value.  The  point  can  be  made  that  making  what  is  valued  overt  and  clear  to 
students  is  critical  to  quality  assessment. 

8.  (5-10  minutes)  Using  Handout  A2.2,H3 — Waialae's  Draft  Standards  and  Indicators 
for  Creative  Problem-Solving,  ask  parents  to  look  for  similarities  between  their  list  and 
the  list  in  the  handout.  For  most  groups,  their  own  careful  look  at  student  work 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  quite  similar  key  dimensions  or  traits  of  quality.  (Also 
look  at  some  actual  performance  criteria  used  to  score  open-ended  math  work. 
Suggestions  are  given  in  the  Activity  2.2  Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler .)  Points  to 
make: 

a.  Ideas  of  what  to  look  for  in  student  work  to  judge  its  quality  are  quite  similar  across 
the  country;  teachers,  parents,  and  students  tend  to  agree  on  the  features  that  make 
solutions  to  math  problems  work.  This  is  true  for  other  student  skills  as  well,  such 
as  writing,  oral  presentations,  and  how  to  do  science  experiments. 

b.  The  process  they  have  used  is  one  that  professional  educators  also  engage  in  as  they 
seek  to  clearly  define  assessment  targets  and  clearly  articulate  characteristics  of 
quality  work. 

c.  This  careful  examination  of  work  is  the  basis  for  performance  assessment;  some  of 
the  learning  targets  we  have  for  students  require  humans  to  carefully  examine 
student  work  and  judge  its  quality.  The  processes  we  have  just  gone  through  help 
make  this  judgment  process  consistent  across  teachers. 

9.  (5-10  minutes)  Close  with  oral  or  written  parent  reflections.  Some  prompts  might  be: 

• What  insights  did  you  gain? 

• What  questions  remain? 

B.  Extensions 

1 . (20  minutes)  The  session  can  be  extended  to  provide  awareness  of  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  different  kinds  of  scoring.  You  might  pose  the  question,  Did  you  see 
some  quality  or  qualities  in  a work  that  made  you  want  to  place  it  in  one  stack,  and 
then  other  qualities  that  seemed  to  place  it  in  a different  stack?  What  were  they?  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  forced  choice  of  one  stack  or  the  other?  Note  that  the  forced 
choice  that  they  used  echoes  holistic  scoring  in  which  the  overall  impression  of  the 
work  guides  scoring. 

Show  parents  sample  holistic  and  analytical  trait  performance  criteria  (rubrics). 
Suggestions  are  provided  in  the  Activity  2.2  Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler.  First 
have  them  verify  that  the  list  of  qualities  assessed  in  these  rubrics  are  the  same  as  those 
identified  in  Part  A of  this  activity. 
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Use  Overhead  2.2,03 — Holistic  vs.  Analytical  Trait  Scoring  to  clarify  the  distinction 
between  holistic  and  analytical  trait  scoring.  Ask  the  groups  to  discuss  when  each 
kind  of  scoring  would  be  useful.  What  are  the  positives  for  parents  and  students  if 
student  work  is  scored  analytically?  What  are  the  positives  for  parents  and  students  if 
student  work  is  scored  holistically?  What  are  the  negatives  of  each? 

This  can  also  lead  into  discussion  of  what  kinds  of  reporting  helps  parents  understand 
their  children's  learning  and  gives  them  some  pointers  about  what's  worth  praising  in 
their  child's  work  and  what  areas  need  more  attention. 

2.  (10-20  minutes)  Another  extension  is  to  try  scoring  student  work  Take  one  or  two 
new  solutions  to  the  same  problem,  or  a sample  of  student  responses  to  another 
problem  solving  task,  and  try  to  score  it  analytically  with  a math  rubric  from 
Appendix  A.  (Suggestions  are  provided  in  the  Sample  2.2  Index  of  Appendix  A — 
Sampler.)  As  before,  parents  should  justify  their  judgments  using  phrases  or 
descriptors  from  the  scoring  guide. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  use  samples  of  student  work  to 
examine  valued  learning  targets  for 
students 

2.  To  broaden  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  clear  criteria  for  quality 
assessment 

3.  To  contribute  to  criteria  used  to  assess 
student  work 

4.  To  broaden  understanding  of 
assessment  techniques 

Overhead  A2.2,01 
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\ Assessment  Is  About  the 
I Exchange  of  Information  a f 


Assessment  is  about: 

• Providing  direction  for  next  steps  in  learning 

• Exchanging  information  with  students  and 
parents  about  student  achievement  & 
progress 

• Describing  where  students’  work  is  now,  on 
the  way  toward  important  learning  targets 

• Helping  students  set  learning  goals  and  plan 
next  steps  toward  the  targets 

Assessment  is  not  about: 

• Saying  to  students,  "Bad  luck; 
you  got  it  wrong." 

• Punishing  students 

• Labeling  students  and  limiting  their 

expectations  of  themselves  Overhead  A2.2,02 
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Scoring  that  responds  to  a student's 
work  as  a whole;  assigning  a single 
score  or  description  of  quality  based  on 
clearly  defined  criteria. 


Scoring  that  responds  separately  to 
each  of  the  key  qualities  or  dimensions 
of  the  student's  work;  assigning 
individual  scores  or  quality 
descriptions  for  each  dimension.  These 
dimensions  are  called  traits. 

Overhead  A2.2,03 
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Last  year,  we  went  on  a vacation  and  we  had 
a wonderful  time.  The  weather  was  sunny  and 
warm  and  there  was  lots  to  do,  so  we  were 
never  bored. 

My  parents  visited  friends  and  took  pictures 
for  their  friends  back  home.  My  brother  and  I 
swam  and  also  hiked  in  the  woods.  When  we 
got  tired  of  that,  we  just  ate  and  had  a 
wonderful  time. 

It  was  exciting  and  fun  to  be  together  as  a 
family  and  to  do  things  together.  I love  my 
family  and  this  is  a time  that  I will  remember 
for  a long  time.  I hope  we  will  go  back  again 
next  year  for  more  fun  and  an  even  better  time 
than  we  had  this  year. 


Handout  A2.2,H1 
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I don't  get  along  with  people  to  good,  and  sometimes  I am  alone  for  a long  time.  When  l am 
alone,  I like  to  walk  to  forests  and  places  where  only  me  and  the  animals  are.  My  best  friend 
is  God,  but  when  I don't  believe  he's  around  sometime's,  my  dog  stands  in.  We  do  every 
thing  together.  Hunt,  fish,  walk,  eat  and  sleep  together.  My  dog's  name  is  Fox,  'cause  he 
looks  like  an  Arctic  Fox.  Fox  and  I used  to  live  in  this  house  with  a pond  behind.  That  pond 
was  our  property.  The  only  thing  allowed  on  it  (that  we  allowed)  was  ducks  & fish.  If 
another  person  or  dog  would  even  look  like  going  near  that  place.  Fox  and  I would  run  them 
off  in  a frenzy.  There  was  a lot  of  rocks  around,  so  I would  build  forts  and  traps  for  any  body 
even  daring  to  come  near.  The  pond  had  a bridge  that  was  shaded  by  willows,  so  on  a hot 
day  me  and  Fox  would  sit  on  that  bridge  & soak  our  feet,  well,  I would  soak  my  feet.  Fox  just 
kinda  jumped  in. 

At  night,  the  pond  was  alive  with  frogs,  so  I would  invite  this  kid  over,  (he  was  a guy  like 
me)  and  catch  frogs.  After  we  had  a couple  each,  we  would  pick  the  best  looking  one  out  of 
our  group  and  race  them.  The  winner  gets  the  other  guys  frog. 

In  the  winter,  the  pond  would  freeze  over,  and  I got  my  iceskates  out.  The  pond  was  now  an 
ice  skating  rink.  Fox  would  chase  me  as  I went  round  & round  the  pond. 

After  about  a year,  I was  riding  my  bike  patroling  the  area  around  the  pond.  With  Fox  at  my 
side,  I raced  downhill  toward  the  pond.  I tried  to  stop,  but  my  back  tire  went  into  a skid.  I 
went  face  first  into  murky,  shadowy  waters.  When  I went  down,  a minute  later  I felt 
something  pull  on  my  shirt,  I grabbed  it,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  when  I hit  the  surface,  I 
saw  that  it  was  Fox,  pulling  on  my  shirt  as  if  he  was  trying  to  save  me.  He  was  to  little  to 
save  me  if  I was  really  drowning,  but  it  was  the  thought  that  counts,  I owe  him  one. 

Another  year  passed.  One  day  my  mom  got  home  from  the  store,  and  she  bought  me  a rubber 
raft.  It  was  just  a cheap  one,  but  it  was  mine.  I blew  it  up  with  a tire  pump.  It  was  just  the 
right  size  for  me  & Fox.  Out  of  respect  for  Fox,  I named  it  the  USS  Fox  and  christened  it 
right  in  the  pond. 

On  sunny  days,  I would  take  the  raft  out  & lay  in  the  sun  with  Fox  on  my  legs.  One  day, 
when  I was  asleep  in  the  raft,  the  wind  blew  pretty  hard  and  blew  my  raft  right  into  a bunch 
of  sticks  and  rocks,  the  USS  Fox  was  given  a sad  salute,  and  then  was  no  more. 

Another  year  passed,  and  this  would  be  our  last  year  by  the  pond.  I admired  and  respected 
that  pond  more  than  I ever  did  that  year.  But,  at  long  last,  all  good  things  must  come  to  an 
end,  we  moved  to  another  town.  Fox  & I still  visit  the  pond,  but  it’ll  never  be  like  them  3 
years  when  she  was  mine. 

Handout  A2.2,H2 
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:v-’4"v AA;:v  Ab-  - A;.  Waialae  School  v / ,V: • 
A Draft  Standards  and  Indicators  for  Creative  Problem  Solving  . }r‘T 

Draft#3  ''^y:Ar'/ro?^AA:'j^:A^A;A.;  ' >-A  ' ;•  -.I- 


Definition  of  Creative  Problem  Solving 

Creative  problem  solving  includes  the  ability  to  understand  the  problem,  build  solutions  and  follow 
through,  and  produce  an  outcome  which  addresses  or  solves  the  problem.  It  includes  an  element  of 
creativity  which  requires  that  children  extend  beyond  their  own  limit  in  the  problem  solving  process 
or  outcome  and  involves  the  ability  to  see  a multitude  of  possibilities.  Creative  problem  solving  is 
developed  through  continuous  opportunities  to  perform  authentic  tasks  and  involves  children  being 
able  to  construct  meaning  or  find  connections  within  the  larger  context  of  real  world 
situations/problems. 

Standard#!:  Understands  Problem 


• Distinguishes  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  information  and  factors  in  the  problem 

• Links  experience  and  prior  knowledge  to  problem 

• States  the  problem  in  a question  or  series  of  questions 

• Reflects  on  possible  multiple  approaches  to  arrive  at  outcomes  and/or  possible  multiple 
outcomes  for  the  problem 

• Relates  problem  to  real  world  situations  and  contexts 

• Makes  meaning  of  the  problem  in  personal,  social  or  community  sense 

• Interprets  problems  from  other  points  of  view  and  multiple  perspectives 

Standard  #2:  Building  Solutions  and  Following  Through 


• Making  a Plan 

* Draws  on  and  applies  past  knowledge 

* Identifies  information  and  resources 

* Evaluates  multiple  approaches 

* Selects  appropriate,  feasible,  efficient,  simplest  solution  strategy 

* Describes  plan  of  action 


• Following  Through 

* Accesses  and  gathers  appropriate  materials  and  data 

* Takes  risks  by  trying  ideas  that  are  new  or  original  for  the  child 

* Evaluates  appropriateness  of  strategy 

* Adjusts  strategy  based  on  evaluation 

* Explains  and  describes  what  worked  and  did  not  work  during  process  to  create  final  product 
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Standard  #3:  Outcomes 


• Originality 

* Product  is  a stretch  of  child's  limits 

* Product  is  unique  for  child 

* Uses  alternative  resources/materials 

• Quality 

* Product  is  clear  and  coherent 

* Product  is  accurate 

* Product  is  refined  and  polished 

* Product  is  organized 

* Demonstrates  effort 

* Demonstrates  persistence 

• Appropriateness 

* Product/process  is  related/connected  to  problem  or  task 

• Reflection 

* Evaluates  product  and  makes  suggestions  for  improvement 

Standard  #4:  Creativity 

• Flexibility  in  Thinking 

* Generates  multiple  approaches 

• Transfer  in  Thinking 

* Applies  problem-solving  approaches  to  new  situations  and  contexts 

* Communicates  verbally  and  nonverbally  about  application  of  concepts  to  new  or  real  world 
situation 

• Originality 

* Demonstrates  divergent  thoughts  and  approaches  which  are  different  from  past  thoughts  and 
practices  for  that  child 

* Demonstrates  divergent  thoughts  and  approaches  which  are  unique  for  all 

* Reflects  on  the  uniqueness  of  thoughts  and  approaches 


* t 


Handout  A2.2,H3,  p.  2 
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Activity  2.3 


Purposes: 

1.  To  discuss  and  examine  what  makes  assessment  effective  in  the  classroom 

2.  To  illustrate  the  term  "authentic"  assessment 

3.  To  think  about  assessment  beliefs  and  principles 

4.  To  observe  a teacher  who  models  good  assessment  practices 


This  activity  is  at  an  intermediate  level.  It  can  be  used  in  Chapters  1, 2,  or  3 to  illustrate 
terminology,  illustrate  continuous  monitoring  of  student  achievement,  demonstrate  good 
quality  assessment  tasks  that  are  integrated  with  instruction,  or  stimulate  teacher  reflections 
on  effective  classroom  assessment.  Prerequisites  might  be  Activity  1.12 — Assessment 
Principles,  and  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  or  1.11 — Assessment  Standards. 

Rationale: 

This  activity  will  help  participants  view  assessment  more  as  a process  over  time  than  as  an 
activity  or  test  given  to  students  at  the  end  of  instruction.  Teachers  need  to  see  examples  of 
how  it  looks  in  the  classroom  when  a teacher  is  engaged  in  continuous  and  standards-based 
instruction  and  assessment.  On  this  video,  Kay  Toliver  is  featured  interacting  with  students 
at  East  Harlem  Tech  in  New  York  City.  After  watching  the  video,  discussion  groups  are 
formed  to  look  at  the  "big  picture"  of  effective  classroom  assessment  practices. 

This  activity  can  be  used  to  bring  many  aspects  of  the  classroom  together  and  to  emphasize 
assessment  as  a vital  part  of  instruction  and  learning.  Good  instruction  requires  knowing: 

• The  destination  (targets)  of  what  students  know  and  are  able  to  do 

• How  to  provide  multiple  and  various  opportunities  for  student  practice 

• How  to  create  authentic  instructional  experiences  for  students 

• How  to  provide  good  feedback  to  students  so  they  know  what  to  do  next  to  continue 
to  improve  their  academic  achievement 


Uses: 
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One’s  own  beliefs  or  principles  guide  assessment  practices 


Materials: 


• Video,  Kay  Toliver  and  the  Students  of  East 
Harlem  Tech 

• Overheads  A2.3,01 — Ms.  Toliver 
Purposes,  A2.3,02 — What  Makes 
Assessment  Effective  in  the  Classroom?, 
A2.3,03 — What  Is  "Authentic 
Assessment?",  A2.3,04 — Authentic 
Assessments  Can  Include  Many  Formats, 
A2.3,05 — A Question  Might  Be, 

A2.3,06 — A Closer  Look  at  Assessment 

Principles 

• Handouts  A2.3,H1 — What  Makes 
Assessment  Effective  in  the  Classroom?, 
A2.3,H2 — Assessment  Principles 

Time  Required: 

1 \ to  2\  hours 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (10-15  minutes)  Go  over  the  purposes  for  the  activity  (Overhead  A2.3,01 — Ms  Toliver 
Purposes ) and  give  a pre-video  overview  using  Overheads  A2.3,02  to  A2.3,06. 

a.  Using  Overhead  A2.3,02 — What  Makes  Assessment  Effective  in  the  Classroom ?, 
describe  effective  classroom  assessment  practices: 

• Knowing  the  destination  (learning  targets)  for  students.  This  means  more  than 
just  being  able  to  say,  "I  want  my  students  to  be  critical  readers,  good  writers,  and 
know  how  to  work  well  with  others."  A teachers  knows  the  destination  when,  for 
example,  he  or  she  can  define  what  critical  reading  is  and  identify  examples  of 
different  levels  of  sophistication  in  the  day  to  day  performance  of  students.  A 
teacher  is  a master  of  the  targets  of  instruction  when  his/her  students  can  also 
define  the  outcome  and  identify  examples  of  different  levels  of  sophistication  and 
their  own  progress  toward  it. 

• Providing  opportunities  for  practice  on  these  learning  targets. 


CD  Reference  Box 


Good  Morning  Ms.  Toliver  is  a 
Peabody  Award-winning  video, 
VHS,  color,  stereo,  27  minutes 
long.  The  program  is  underwritten 
by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  ARCO,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  It  is  available  for 
$24.95  plus  $6.50  UPS  shipping 
( 1 997  prices)  from  F ASE 
Productions,  4801  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Suite  215,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90010,  (800)  404-3273,  fax:  (213) 
937-7440, e-mail:  1 

inquiries@fasenet.org 
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• Having  clear  purposes  for  the  assessment  that  go  beyond  grading.  Most 
classroom  assessment  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing  feedback  on 
progress  toward  our  clearly  defined  targets.  The  most  effective  assessment  is 
student  self-assessment;  but  only  if  students  understand  the  nature  of  quality  and 
how  to  systematically  apply  criteria  of  quality  to  their  own  work. 

Ask  participants  for  other  practices. 

b.  Ask  participants  to  compare  and  contrast  "authentic"  and  "alternative  assessment." 
Participants  often  get  authentic  and  alternative  definitions  confused.  Alternative 
assessment  is  anything  other  than  selected  response  (multiple-choice,  matching, 
true/false).  Use  Overhead  A2.3,03 — What  is  “ Authentic  Assessment?  ” to  give  a 
definition  of  authentic  assessment. 

c.  Ask  participants  what  types  of  assessments  could  be  "authentic."  Place 
Overhead  2.3,03 — Authentic  Assessment  Can  Take  Many  Forms  on  the  overhead 
projector,  and  ask  participants  if  they  agree  and  if  their  state  or  local  assessments 
includes  such  authentic  approaches. 

d.  An  example  of  an  authentic  assessment  in  chemistry  might  be: 

i.  The  state  chemistry  or  physical  science  curriculum  instructs  a teacher  to  teach 
students  about  acid/base  reactions. 

ii.  Part  of  acid/base  reactions  studies  would  include  neutralization  reactions.  An  acid 
(like  HC1)  or  a base  (like  NaOH)  alone  could  melt  the  flesh  off  the  body.  When 
the  two  are  mixed,  the  neutralization  reaction  will  always  produce  a salt  (usually 
harmless  to  flesh)  plus  water  (that  one  could  potentially  drink).  In  some  cases, 
carbonic  acid  which  is  very  unstable  is  produced  and  quickly  breaks  down  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxide.  These  are  simple  chemical  reactions  that  occur  naturally 
in  the  body. 

iii.  It  is  the  job  of  the  teacher  to  take  what  must  be  taught  like  a chemical  reaction  and 
teach  it  so  that  students  could  easily  interpret  and  answer  a question  similar  to  the 
one  on  Overhead  A2.3,05 — A Question  Might  Be.  This  would  be  an  authentic 
assessment  that  the  students  would  never  forget  (they  will  forget  memorizing 
chemicals  like  NaOH  and  HC1). 

iv.  To  explain  the  answer:  Stomach  acid  is  dilute  HC1  (hydrochloric  acid)  and  Mom 
has  acid  indigestion,  which  is  an  acid  build-up.  The  Turns ™ tablet  contains  a base, 
CaC03  (calcium  carbonate)  to  neutralize  the  acid.  The  acid  and  base  produce  salt 
CaClj  (calcium  chloride,  which  is  flushed  out  through  the  feces  or  used  by  the 
body)  and  H2C03  (carbonic  acid).  She  burps  because  the  carbonic  acid  is  unstable 
and  breaks  down  into  H20  (water)  and  C02  (carbon  dioxide),  a gas  which  leaves 
the  body  as  a burp.  Students  need  to  know  why  Turns™  is  taken  and  be  able  to 
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relate  the  chemistry  behind  the  possible  reaction.  This,  then,  is  a more  familiar 
approach  to  learning  about  neutralization  reactions. 

2.  (5  minutes)  Tell  participants  that  the  video  they  are  going  to  see  illustrates  the  principles 

discussed  above — assessment  tasks  that  are  related  to  everyday  experience,  and 

assessment  that  is  continuous  and  embedded  in  instruction. 

Reference  the  information  about  Ms.  Toliver  from  the  video  cover.  Some  points  you 

might  mention  about  this  video: 

a.  When  teachers  view  the  video,  sometimes  they  comment:  "Gee,  if  I only  had  the 
number  of  students  she  has,  I could  teach  like  her."  The  original  number  of  students  in 
Ms.  Toliver's  classroom  was  over  thirty,  this  was  too  many  to  tape,  so  student  names 
were  put  in  a box  and  randomly  pulled  for  participation. 

b.  When  teachers  view  the  video  sometimes  they  comment:  "I  don't  have  the  time  or 
energy  to  teach  like  that  everyday."  Listen  at  the  beginning  of  the  video  when  the 
students  comment,  "Sometimes  she's  the  great  pumpkin,  etc.,  but  most  of  the  time  she 
is  just  Ms.  Toliver."  Ms.  Toliver  does  not  conduct  her  lessons  in  this  format  everyday 
and  besides,  she  is  a 30+  year  pro  who  has  had  numerous  years  to  build  her  teaching 
style  and  material  reserve. 

c.  Most  of  the  time,  teachers  will  go  wild  over  this  video  and  will  want  to  purchase  it  to 
show  at  their  schools.  (Ordering  information  is  on  p.  2 of  this  activity.) 

3.  (60-70  minutes)  Watch  and  discuss  the  video. 

a.  (5  minutes)  Form  small  groups  and  pass  out  Handout  A2.3,H1 — What  Makes 
Assessment  Effective  in  the  Classroom?  Give  each  group  one  of  the  questions  to 
watch  for  in  the  video  and  discuss  when  it's  done. 

b.  (30  minutes)  Show  the  video. 

c.  (10-15  minutes)  Have  groups  discuss  their  question  and  think  about  what  they  do  in 
their  own  classrooms. 

d.  (15-20  minutes)  Have  each  group  share  their  question  and  a summary  of  their 
comments  with  the  whole  group. 


Optional  Extcnstion — 45-60  minutes  to  prompt  more  discussion 
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1.  Ask  participants  to  share  what  they  think  were  Ms.  Toliver's  strongest  beliefs  or 
principles  about  student  assessment. 

2.  Give  participants  Handout  A2.3,H2 — Assessment  Principles.  (Note  that  these  principles 
were  designed  by  a group  of  educators  to  help  guide  their  own  practice.  They  are  meant 
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as  discussion  starters,  not  a model  that  everyone  should  use.  Emphasize  that  it  is  okay 
not  to  agree  with  each  and  every  point  and  that  some  principles  might  need  clarification. 
Since  these  points  are  made  as  part  of  Activity  1.12 — Assessment  Princples,  it  is  a good 
idea  to  do  that  activity  first.) 

Ask  participants  to  respond  to  the  questions  on  Overhead  A2.3,06 — A Closer  Look  at 
Assessment  Principles : 

a.  Which  principles  seemed  to  be  illustrated  by  Ms.  Toliver? 

b.  Find  two  of  the  principles  that  might  be  the  easiest  to  implement. 

c.  Find  one  of  the  principles  that  might  be  the  hardest  to  implement. 

3.  Give  each  participant  two  stick- it  dots  of  the  same  color  and  one  stick-it  dot  of  a different 
color.  Ask  participants  to  post  their  dots  on  the  chart  paper  graph  that  has  sections  for 
each  of  the  principles.  See  example: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

4.  Review  the  posted  chart  and  discuss  which  principles  the  group  decided  were  the  easiest 
to  implement  and  why.  Discuss  the  principles  that  the  group  decided  were  the  hardest  to 
implement  and  why. 

5.  Tell  participants  to  use  this  list  to  reflect  on  and  guide  their  own  growth  in  changing  or 
improving  on  assessment  practices  in  their  own  classroom. 
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\ >.v.’ | 


Ms.  Toliver 


Purposes: 

1.  To  discuss  and  examine  what  makes 
assessment  effective  in  the 
classroom 

2.  To  illustrate  the  term  "authentic" 
assessment 

3 . To  think  about  assessment  beliefs 
and  principles 

4.  To  observe  a teacher  who  models 
good  assessment  practices 


Overhead  A2 .3,01 
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g f^^What  Makes 
Effective  in  the 

? ggf'  v r . ,;v  • ■ -*"* - • * -*  ■ 


■Knowing  the  destination  (Learning 
Targets) 

- Clear  beliefs  or  principles  on  what  is 
important  for  students  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do 

- Crystal  clear  understanding  of  each 
learning  target 

- Letting  students  “in  on  it” 


■Providing  opportunities  for  practice 
-Creating  "authentic"  scenarios 


■Providing  good  feedback  on  progress 
-Oral,  written,  rubrics,  tests 
-Student  self  and  peer  assessment 


Overhead  A2.3,02 
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Authentic  assessment  tasks 
elicit  demonstrations  of 
knowledge  and  skills  in  ways 
that  resemble  "real  life"  as 
closely  as  possible. 

These  tasks  engage  students 
in  the  activity,  and  reflect 
sound  instructional  practice. 
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The  assessments  can  be : 


• questions 

• performance  tasks 

• oral  assignments 

• written  assignments,  etc. 
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Y our  mother  took  a 
TUMS™  tablet  last  night 
for  acid  indigestion.  Why? 
Trace  the  TUMS™  through 
her  system  describing  the 
correct  chemical  reactions. 
Why  did  she  burp? 
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Look  at  the  Assessment  Principles 
on  the  Handout 

a.  What  principles  were  illustrated  by 
Ms.  Toliver? 

b.  What  are  the  two  principles  that 
would  be  the  easiest  for  you  or  other 
teachers  to  implement? 

c.  What  one  principle  would  be  the 
hardest  for  you  or  other  teachers  to 
implement? 

Overhead  A2.3,06 
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| i J i What  Makes  Assessment  Effective  in  the  Classroom? 


Group  1 

Effective  assessment  practices  include  “knowing  the  destination  (learning  targets),”  in  other 
words,  “knowing  where  you  are  going  with  learning  and  being  able  to  explain  why.” 

How  did  Ms.  Toliver  let  her  students  know  the  destination  (learning  targets)  and  were  her 
students  clear  about  her  reasons? 

Group  2 

Effective  assessment  practices  provide  opportunities  for  practice  and  improvement. 

How  did  Ms.  Toliver  create  a classroom  climate  that  promotes  student  practice  and 
improvement? 

Group  3 

Effective  assessment  practices  provide  opportunities  for  good  feedback  (i.e.,  oral,  written, 
rubrics,  grades).  Research  shows  that  students  prefer  oral  and  written  feedback  more  than  a 
numerical  grade. 

What  was  the  major  feedback  mechanism  used  in  Ms.  Toliver’s  class?  Was  her  method 
effective?  Do  you  think  her  students  were  more  concerned  about  their  numerical  grades  or 
more  curious  about  their  learning? 

Group  4 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  separate  good  practices  of  assessment  from  instruction  and  curriculum. 
Research  shows  that  all  three  must  be  considered  together  for  each  to  be  effective. 

Could  you  separate  assessment,  curriculum,  and  instructional  practices  in  Ms.  Toliver’s  class? 
Give  specific  examples  of  each  and  explain  why  Ms.  Toliver’s  teaching  strategies  seemed  to 
work  so  well. 

Group  5 

“Authentic  assessments”  (real  world)  are  assessment  tasks  that  produce  evidence  of  knowledge 
and  skills  in  “real  life”  situations  (or  as  closely  as  possible).  These  tasks  not  only  engage 
students  in  the  activity,  but  reflect  sound  instructional  practices.  Research  shows  that  students 
respond  best  when  conducting  hands-on  activities  in  “real  life”  scenarios. 

After  watching  Ms.  Toliver,  give  specific  examples  of  “authentic”  practices  utilized  in  her 
classroom.  How  did  her  students  respond  to  each?  Are  all  alternative  assessments 
“authentic?”  Explain. 

Group  6 

What  were  Ms.  Toliver’s  teaching  beliefs  or  principles  based  on  what  she  had  her  children  do? 
How  closely  related  are  her  principles  and  practices  to  your  own? 
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Assessment  Principles 


A1 

A2 

A3 

Learners  need  to  find  out 
often  how  well  they  are 
doing  and  teachers  need 
to  find  out  how 
successfully  they  are 
teaching.  Therefore, 
regular  assessment  of 
student  progress  and 
achievement  is  part  of 
good  teaching. 

The  main  purpose  of 
assessment  is  to  help 
students  learn.  When 
students  are  assessed  well 
and  given  feedback  about 
their  performance,  they 
find  out  what  they  have 
learned  successfully  and 
what  they  have  not.  Any 
weaknesses  can  then  be 
reduced. 

Assessment  tasks  should 
be  designed  so  that  most 
children  in  a group  do 
well  on  most  tasks.  This 
takes  the  threat  out  of 
being  assessed,  and 
allows  children  to  be 
motivated  to  learn  by  the 
regular  experience  of 
success  and  praise. 

A4 

A5 

A6 

Design/selection  of 
assessment  tasks  requires 
a clear  idea  of  the 
curriculum  objectives. 
Children  should  only  be 
assessed  on  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  their 
teacher  has  given  them 
opportunities  to  develop, 
and  each  task  should  be 
well  within  the 
capabilities  of  most 

No  single  method  of 
assessment  can  give 
information  about 
achievement  of  the  full 
range  of  learning 
objectives.  Therefore  a 
combination  of  different 
methods  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  get  a balanced  picture 
of  student  development. 

Assessment  tasks  must  be 
presented  in  a way  so  that 
the  student  is  perfectly 
clear  about  what  is 
expected,  and  grades  or 
marks  awarded  so  that  the 
student  feels  s/he  has 
been  fairly  treated. 

students. 

A7 

A8 

A9 

The  language  of 
assessment  must  match 
the  language  of 
instruction.  If  not,  then 
assessment  produces 
unfair  and  invalid  results. 
Children  must  be  fluent  in 
the  language  in  which 
they  are  to  be  assessed 
and  the  level  of  language 
used  must  match  their 

The  teacher's  unbiased 
judgments  are  important 
in  assessment,  but 
students  themselves  can 
often  be  asked  to  assess 
their  own  level  of 
achievement  and  the 
achievements  of  their 
classmates.  They  can  be 
(surprisingly)  accurate 
and  honest. 

Assessment  should  focus 
on  each  student's 
achievements, 
independently  of  how 
other  students  are  doing. 
Constant  comparison/ 
competition  with 
classmates  can  damage 
the  self-esteem  and  self- 
confidence  of  many 
students. 

stage  of  development. 

Handout  A2  „3,H2 
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V 


} Activity  2.4/y^‘f-- 


Is  Less  More ?* 


Purpose: 

To  consider  the  interrelations  between  classroom  learning  and  assessment 


Uses: 


This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity.  It  can  be  used  in  Chapter  2 to  illustrate  integration  of 
assessment  and  instruction  and  in  Chapter  3 to  practice  task  and  criteria  development. 
Prerequisites  might  be  Activities  1.3 — Post-it™  Notes  (definitions),  1.1 — Changing 
Assessment  Practices  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles  (to  look  at  changes  in  assessment  and 
reasons  for  them),  1.5 — Clapping  Hands,  or  1.11 — Assessment  Standards  (to  begin  a 
discussion  on  quality)  and  1.9 — Going  to  School  or  2.5 — How  Knowledge.... (to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  performance  criteria). 

Rationale: 

While  there  has  been  much  talk  about  integrating  assessment  and  instruction,  the  mechanics 
of  how  that  is  done  can  still  be  baffling.  This  activity  models  one  approach.  It  involves 
students  in  self-assessment  and  weaves  instruction  and  assessment  together  in  an  integrated 
lesson. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Flip  chart  and  colored  markers 


* This  activity  is  based  on  a classroom  activity  written  by  Ann  Anderson,  entitled  “Mathematics  in  Context: 
Measurement,  Packaging  and  Caring  for  Our  Environment.”  Published  in  the  March  1994  issue  of  School 
Science  and  Mathematics  (Volume  94,  Number  3,  pp.  146-150),  it  is  used  with  permission  of  the  editors. 
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• Overheads:  A2.4,01 — Is  Less  More  Purposes,  A2.4,02 — Creating  a Concept  Web, 
A2.4,03 — Company  Directive,  A2.4,04 — Assessment  of  the  Task,  A2.4,05 — Some 

Questions 

• Handouts:  A2.4,H1 — Is  Less  More?,  A2.4,H2 — Design  Task,  A2.4,H3 — Problems 
(Note:  Before  making  copies  of  Handout  A2.4,H3,  you  will  need  to  find  the  population 
of  your  city/town  and  enter  this  value  in  the  appropriate  blank.) 

• One  per  group  of  3-4  people 

50-pack  box  of  artificial  sweetener 
Rulers 

Centimeter  graph  paper 
Scissors 

Markers  and  chart  paper 
Calculator 

• One  per  2-3  groups 

Centimeter  tape 
Masking  tape 
White  glue 
Clear  tape 

• Balance:  electronic  or  with  gram  weights 

• Purse  or  briefcase  containing  several  small  packages  (e.g.,  mints,  tissues,  snacks), 
including  at  least  one  package  within  a package  (e.g.,  chewing  gum) 


Time  Required: 

Part  A:  35  minutes;  Part  B:  90  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

Part  A:  (35  minutes)  Concept  Web 

Al.(5  minutes)  Introduction: 

a.  Facilitators  introduce  themselves,  display  Overhead  A2.4,01 — Is  Less  More 
Purposes , and  give  a brief  overview  of  session: 
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We  will  experience  an  example  of  a mathematics  and  science  lesson  that  might  be 
typical  of  today's  standards-based  classroom  and  consider  the  implications  of  such  a 
lesson  for  student  assessment. 

b.  Divide  participants  into  groups  of  3-4. 

c.  Give  each  person  Handout  A2.4,H1 — Is  Less  More?  Read  the  lesson  objectives  as 
participants  follow  along.  Then  tell  participants: 

Try  to  be  aware  during  the  activity  of  when  you  think  you  personally  have  met  each  of 
the  lesson  objectives.  Feel  free  to  make  notes  on  the  handout  to  help  you  remember 
the  context  in  which  the  objective  was  met. 

A2.(10  minutes)  Hook 

a.  Display  packaged  items  at  appropriate  times  while  saying: 

I was  cleaning  out  my  purse  (or  briefcase)  the  other  day  and  was  really  surprised  at 
all  the  different  packages  that  I carry  around.  And  then  I started  thinking  about  how 
some  things  are  even  packages  within  packages. 

Demonstrate  by  removing  stick  of  gum  from  outer  gum  packaging. 

When  I went  grocery  shopping  later  that  day,  I found  that  I was  suddenly  very  aware 
of  all  the  packages  within  packages  that  I purchase. 

Hold  up  a box  of  artificial  sweetener  and  ask: 

Do  any  of  you  purchase  this  product  or  one  like  it?  Here  we  have  50  little  packets 
holding  the  sugar  substitute  and  then  packed  inside  a larger  box. 

b.  Give  each  small  group  a box  of  the  artificial  sweetener  packages.  Caution  them  not 
to  open  the  boxes  yet.  Ask  groups  to  shake  the  box  up  and  down  and  ask  what  they 
notice.  Elicit  from  participants  the  idea  that  the  box  is  not  full.  Then  ask: 

Do  you  think  we  could  make  the  box  smaller  and  still  have  it  hold  50  packets  of  sugar 

substitute 

Participants  should  say  "yes"  or  "probably."  Then  ask: 

Why  might  we  want  to  use  a smaller  box? 

Take  a few  responses  from  participants.  Responses  may  include  environmental, 
marketing,  or  economic  concerns.  If  you  want  to  stress  science  as  a focus,  and 
environmental  concerns  are  not  raised,  you  may  want  to  suggest  them.  Then  state: 
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Given  that  there  may  be  some  good  reasons  for  making  a smaller  box,  I wonder  why 
the  company  has  chosen  to  make  the  box  this  size. 

A3.  (10  minutes)  Concept  Web 

a.  Use  Overhead  A2.4,02 — Creating  A Concept  Web  to  guide  groups  in  exploring 
factors  that  may  have  influenced  the  design  of  the  box.  Have  each  group  draw  the  box 
in  the  center  of  the  chart  paper,  brainstorm  factors  that  might  have  influenced  the 
design  of  this  package,  and  draw  a concept  web  depicting  the  influences. 

(Note:  A sample  concept  web  generated  in  a recent  workshop  follows.) 


A4.(10  minutes)  Large  Group  Sharing: 

Call  on  one  person  from  each  group  to  briefly  describe  the  group’s  concept  web.  Allow 
about  2 minutes  per  group  and  ask  for  comments  or  questions. 

Part  B:  (90  minutes)  Design  Task 

Bl.  (10  minutes)  Company  Directive 

a.  Tell  participants  that  you  understand  that  the  artificial  sweetener  company  is  interested 
in  designing  a smaller  box  to  hold  the  50  packets.  Display  the  Company  Directive 
(Overhead  A2.4,03).  Explain  that  each  group  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  Company  Directive.  Groups  are  going  to  take  on  the  role  of  designers  and  attempt 
to  help  the  company  with  this  task  by  trying  to  design  a smaller  box. 

b.  Ask  participants  to  look  at  their  box  again.  Pose  the  following  question: 

If  I asked  you  to  design  a box  that  used  less  material  and  to  prove  mathematically  that 
it  used  less,  what  would  you  have  to  know  or  be  able  to  do? 
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Capture  their  responses  on  a blank  transparency.  Be  sure  to  elicit  from  participants 
that  one  thing  they  would  have  to  know  is  how  to  find  out  how  much  paperboard  there 
is  in  the  original  box  and  in  the  new  box.  Give  groups  5 minutes  to  discuss  how  they 
would  determine  how  much  material  is  in  the  box.  Call  on  one  person  to  share  ideas 
from  each  group.  Be  certain  participants  know  what  materials  are  available  (e.g., 
rulers,  tape,  glue,  the  triple  beam  balance).  Important:  Check  to  see  that  everyone 
understands  the  different  ideas  before  going  further. 

c.  The  Design  Task:  Distribute  (one  per  group)  Handout  A2.4,H2 — Design  Task  and 
explain  the  Design  Task  that  addresses  the  Company  Directive.  Participants  will 
design  (and  if  desired,  use  the  existing  box  to  build)  a smaller  box  that  can  still  hold  all 
50  packets  of  the  sweetener.  They  will  record  all  measurements  and  computations, 
and  compute  the  percentage  reduction  in  paperboard  of  the  new  box.  DO  NOT 
ALLOW  PARTICIPANTS  TO  BEGIN  THE  DESIGN  TASK  YET! 

B2.  (10  minutes)  Assessing  the  Task 

a.  Use  Overhead  A2A, 04— Assessment  of  the  Task  to  tell  participants  that  before  they 
work  on  the  design  task,  they  need  to  consider  how  they  might  assess  successful 
completion  of  the  task.  Remember  that  the  task  is  designed  to  practice  working 
cooperatively  as  well  as  to  practice  problem  solving  and  application  of  knowledge. 

b.  Allow  8-10  minutes  for  groups  to  develop  criteria/strategies  for  assessing  the  quality 
of  performance  on  the  design  task,  including  the  actual  package  design.  Stress  the 
importance  of  writing  value-neutral  statements  that  encompass  each  important 
objective  of  the  activity  and  can  easily  be  assessed.  Be  sure  each  group  has  included 
a strategy  for  assessing  mathematical  and/or  science  skills,  concepts,  and  group  skills. 
Make  sure  chart  papers  are  easy  to  read  and  visibly  posted. 

B3.(30  minutes)  The  Design  Task 

a.  Tell  participants  they  will  have  25  minutes  to  re-design  the  box  and  complete  the 
design  task  Point  out  the  variety  of  materials  available  on  the  supply  table  for  their 
use.  Tell  participants  they  should  keep  in  mind  the  assessment  strategies/criteria 
that  are  posted  around  the  room  as  they  complete  the  design  task. 

b.  Pass  out  the  problems  on  Handout  A2.4,H3 — Problems.  The  problems  cannot  be 
completed  until  they  know  the  percentage  reduction  in  paperboard  of  the  new  box. 

As  participants  work,  the  facilitator  should  move  around  the  room  with  notepad 
in  hand.  Refer  to  each  group’s  posted  criteria  and  jot  down  notes  about  your 
perception  of  the  extent  to  which  each  group  is  meeting  their  criteria.  Be  careful 
not  to  compare  groups. 

c.  Ask  groups  to  prepare  a display  of  their  completed  boxes,  problems,  and  summary 
paragraph  at  their  tables. 
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B4.(5-10  minutes)  Round  Robin  Sharing.  Have  groups  rotate  from  table  to  table  to 

quickly  examine  each  group’s  finished  product.  Allow  no  more  than  1 minute  per  station. 
(Or,  see  Optional  Extension.) 

B5.(10  minutes)  Assessing  Student  Performance  and  Lesson  Objectives 

Point  out  that  performance  on  the  activity  was  assessed  using  a variety  of  strategies  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  On  flip  chart  sheets,  have  small  groups  prepare  a list  of  different 
strategies  that  were  used,  along  with  the  purpose  of  each.  You  may  need  to  stimulate  the 
discussion  further  by  providing  any  of  the  following  examples: 

a.  To  assess  individuals’  attainment  of  lesson  objectives:  self-reflection,  confirmation  (or 
not)  by  peers,  teacher  observation  during  group  work 

b.  To  assess  group  performance:  group  reflection  on  how  it  met  its  own  criteria, 
production  of  a product  that  met  specifications,  self  or  teacher  examination  of  problem 
sheets,  and  summary  paragraph 

You  may  also  wish  to  say  that  in  an  ideal  classroom  setting,  the  facilitator  would  later 
collect  and  review  each  group’s  written  calculations,  summary  paragraph,  and 
problems.  S/he  would  then  meet  with  each  group  for  a consultation  to  compare  the 
instructor’s  assessment  of  the  task  with  the  group’s  assessment.  Together,  they  would 
then  identify  areas  for  additional  study  and  develop  suitable  activities  for  building 
strengths  and  enhancing  learning  of  specific  skills  and  knowledge. 

B6.(15  minutes)  Closure 

Referring  to  the  list  of  assessment  strategies  generated  above,  use  Overhead  A2.4,05 — 
Some  Questions  to  facilitate  a discussion  about  the  following  questions: 

Are  these  assessment  ideas  and  strategies  different  from  traditional  assessment 
approaches?  If  so,  how  are  they  different? 

What  are  practical  realities  of  using  these  kinds  of  assessment  strategies  in  the 

classroom? 

What  are  some  implications  for  teachers,  parents,  course  grade,  etc.  ? 

Close  by  acknowledging  that  there  are  a variety  of  assessment  approaches  that  can  be 
integrated  into  instructional  lessons.  Each  provides  a different  kind  of  information  about 
the  students.  Traditional  assessments  allow  limited  approaches  to  assessing  students.  By 
incorporating  a wide  variety  of  assessment  strategies  into  classroom  teaching,  different 
student  and  teacher  learning  and  teaching  styles  can  be  accommodated. 
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Optional  Extension— 60  minutes 


After  groups  have  viewed  each  other’s  displays,  have  them  select  one  of  their  criteria  and 
generate  an  expanded  description  of  what  might  be  considered  an  excellent  response.  After 
sharing  these  with  the  large  group,  facilitate  a discussion  about  how  samples  of  student  work 
allow  refinement  of  the  criteria. 


O 
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Is  Less 


1.  To  stimulate  discussion  about  the 
relationship  of  classroom  learning 
and  assessment 

2.  To  experience  an  integrated, 
interactive  standards-based 
mathematics  and  science  lesson  and 
consider  the  implications  of  such  a 
lesson  for  student  assessment 

Overhead  A2.4,01 
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Ilf  | Creating  a Concept  Web  | 

1 . Sketch  the  box  in  the  center  of  the 
chart  paper. 

2.  Brainstorm  different  factors  that 
might  have  influenced  the  design  of 
the  box. 

3.  Use  lines  to  connect  the  box  with 
words,  phrases,  or  sketches  derived 
from  your  list  of  factors. 

4.  The  resulting  diagram  is  a concept 
web  that  shows  the  different 
influences  on  the  design  of  the  box. 


Overhead  A2.4,02 
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With  increased  pressure  from 
environmentalists,  the  company  has 
decided  to  solicit  assistance  in  re- 
designing their  box.  Groups  are 
invited  to: 

Submit  a design  and/or  model  for  a 
box  that  uses  less  of  the  same  kind  of 
material. 

Submit  mathematical  proof  that  the 
new  design  uses  less  material  than  the 
current  design. 

Overhead  A2.4,03 
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How  might  the  Design  Task  be 
assessed? 


1 . Develop  criteria  for  assessing  the 
quality  of  performance  on  the  task. 
Include  criteria  for  assessing 
mathematical/science  skills, 
conceptual  knowledge,  and  group 
skills. 

2.  Write  these  on  flip  chart  sheets  (big) 
and  post  the  sheets  next  to  your 
work  station. 

3 . Write  a summary  paragraph  that 
states  how  well  your  group  thinks  it 
met  the  criteria  it  established. 

Overhead  A2.4,04 
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Are  these  assessment  ideas  and  strategies 
different  from  traditional  assessment 
approaches?  If  so,  how  are  they  different? 


What  are  practical  realities  of  using  these 
kinds  of  assessment  strategies  in  the 
classroom? 

What  are  some  implications  for  teachers, 
parents,  course  grade,  etc.? 

How  does  the  use  of  tasks  like  this  one 
illustrate  “less  is  more”  in  teaching  and 
learning? 

What  do  we  give  up  when  we  engage 
students  in  integrated  tasks  with  embedded 
assessment?  What  do  we  gain? 


Overhead  A2.4,OS 
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IS  LESS  MORE? 


"Paper  production  has  grown  rapidly  throughout  the  twentieth  century, 
increasing  its  output  twenty  fold  since  1913.  Rising  literacy  around  the 
world  accounts  for  some  of  this  growth,  but  the  largest  share  of  paper  and 
paperboard  is  used  in  industrial  countries  as  boxes  and  other  forms  of 
packaging."  (From  State  of  the  World  1994  by  Lester  R.  Brown,  et  al.) 


During  this  lesson,  participants  will: 

1 . Increase  awareness  of  issues  related  to  packaging  consumer  products 

2.  Explore  multiple  designs  for  a box  of  sugar  substitute 

3.  Apply  measurement  and  computation  skills  in  a real  world  setting 

4.  Work  cooperatively  to  produce  a group  product 

5.  Identify  a variety  of  assessment  strategies 


Handout  A2.4,H1 
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Work  cooperatively  to  design  (and  build)  a smaller  box  that 
still  contains  all  50  packets  of  sugar  substitute. 

Record  all  of  your  measurements  (with  units)  and  show 
computations. 

Compute  the  percentage  reduction  in  paperboard  from 
producing  your  new  box  instead  of  the  original  box. 

Be  sure  all  members  of  your  group  understand  the  group’s 
work  well  enough  to  explain  it  to  others. 


Handout  A2.4,H2 
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PROBLEMS 


Consider  the  original  source  of  the  paperboard  in  a non-recycled  box:  a tree.  On  the  average,  a 
70  foot  (21  m)  tall  tree  that  is  10  inches  (25  cm)  in  diameter  provides  about  200  pounds  (90  kg)  of 
paper. 

PROBLEM  #1:  If  one  artificial  sweetener  box  has  a mass  of  20  grams,  how  many  boxes  can  be 
produced  from  one  tree?  (Hint:  1000  grams  = 1 kilogram) 


PROBLEM  #2:  The  population  of is  approximately 

people.  Assume  that  1 0%  of  consumers  purchase  this  brand  of  artificial 

sweetener  at  a rate  of  3 boxes  per  month.  How  many  trees  must  be  cut  in  one  year  to  produce 
these  boxes  to  satisfy  your  city’s  consumers? 


PROBLEM  #3:  How  many  trees  could  be  saved  in  one  year  if  these  consumers  purchased 
your  new  smaller  box  of  sweetener? 


Handout  A2.4,H3 
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1^%;:  Affects 
Robotic  Arm  or  Bowling 


Purposes: 

1.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  performance  criteria  for  helping  students  understand  the 
requirements  of  an  assignment  or  task 

2.  To  illustrate  what  can  happen  when  criteria  forjudging  success  are  not  clear 

3.  To  illustrate  that  performance  criteria  are  really  part  of  the  task  description 

4.  To  illustrate  the  required  match  between  performance  criteria  and  tasks 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity.  It  can  be  used  in  Chapter  2 to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
criteria  as  a tool  for  communication  and  learning  in  the  classroom.  It  could  also  be  used  as  a 
follow-up  to  activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  to  remind  folks  of  the  importance  of  up-front  criteria 
to  give  to  students.  In  Chapter  3 it  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  performance  criteria  help 
define  the  task.  A prerequisite  would  be  Activity  1.3 — Post-it™  Notes  (definitions). 


Rationale: 

Many  times  teachers  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  a task  might  be  confusing  or  misleading  for 
students.  This  activity  is  designed  to  illustrate  how,  without  clearly  stated  criteria,  students 
might  not  approach  an  activity  in  the  way  intended  by  the  teacher.  Stated  another  way,  having 
clearly  stated  criteria  for  success  on  an  activity  assists  students  in  knowing  what  to  do. 

Note:  Although  the  Robot  Arm  handouts  (A2.5,H1  and  A2.5,H2)  are  a science  task  and  Bowling 
handouts  (A2.5,H3  and  A2.5,H4)  are  a mathematics  task,  this  activity  emphasizes  both  student 
process  skills  and  student  knowledge  of  science  or  mathematics  content,  so  it  can  be  used  in 
many  contexts. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies  and  pens  or  flip  chart  pens 

• Overheads  A2.5,01 — How  Knowledge  ...Purpose,  and  A2.5,02 — Discussion  Questions 

• Copies  of  either  Handout  A2.5,H1 — Tube  and  Tendon  Robotic  Arm  and  Handout 
A2.5,H2 — Tube  and  Tendon  Robotic  Arm  Criteria,  or  Handout  A2.5,H3 — Bowling  and 
Handout  A2.5,H4 — Bowling  Criteria 

• For  Robot  Arm  you  will  need  (for  each  6 people):  scissors,  string,  straight  pins,  straws, 
and  masking  tape 

Time  Required: 

30-45  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Introduction 

Distribute  handouts  for  either  Tube  and  Tendon  Robotic  Arm  (A2.5,H1)  or  Bowling 
(A2.5,H3).  For  Robotic  Arm,  divide  the  participants  into  groups  of  about  6 and  give  one  set 
of  materials  to  each  group.  For  Bowling,  you  may  wish  to  have  a small  volunteer  group  of 
about  6 participants  solve  the  problem  aloud  in  front  of  other  participants.  (This  is  a 
"fishbowl"  technique.) 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Do  the  task. 

a.  Start  groups  working  on  the  assigned  task  (without  telling  them  what  the  criteria  are). 

b.  After  about  5 minutes,  stop  the  groups  and  ask  them  what  they  think  the  criteria  are  for 
success.  For  Robot  Arm,  participants  usually  judge  success  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
robotic  arm  "works."  For  Bowling,  participants  usually  judge  success  by  how  close  the 
group  feels  they  are  to  getting  the  right  answer. 

3.  (5  minutes)  Tell  participants  the  teacher's  intended  criteria  for  success  on  the  task  using 
Handouts  A2.5,H2 — Tube  and  Tendon  Robotic  Arm  Criteria  or  A2.5,H4 — Bowling 
Criteria.  These  handouts  illustrate  the  difference  between  what  participants  originally 
thought  were  the  criteria  for  success  and  other  possibilities  for  criteria. 

4.  (5-10  minutes)  Ask  groups  to  alter  their  course  (as  needed)  to  match  the  criteria. 

5.  (5-10  minutes)  Discuss  the  questions  on  Overhead  A5.2,02 — Discussion  Questions. 

6.  (5-10  minutes)  Summarize  with  Overhead  A2.5,01 — Purposes. 
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Purposes: 


1 . To  illustrate  the  importance  of  performance 
criteria  for  helping  students  understand  the 
requirements  of  an  assignment 

2.  To  illustrate  what  can  happen  when  criteria 
forjudging  success  are  not  clear 

3.  To  illustrate  that  performance  criteria  are 
really  part  of  the  task  description 

4.  To  illustrate  the  required  match  between 
performance  criteria  and  tasks 

Overhead  A2.5,01 
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Robotic  Arm  or  Bowling 


1 . How  did  your  actions  change  once  you 
knew  the  criteria? 

2.  How  would  you  have  felt  if  you  had  gotten 
the  criteria  after  you  completed  the  task? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  the 
criteria  "up  front"? 

4.  What  work  do  your  students  do  now  for 
which  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  them 
criteria  in  advance? 


Overhead  A2.5,02 
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T ube  and  Tendon  Robotic  Arm  T ask 


Materials: 

• Straws 

• 5tring 

• Masking  tape 

• Scissors 

• Straightpins 

The  Challenge: 

With  your  group,  design  a robotic  arm  that  can  bend 
in  two  or  more  places.  5how  in  your  design  how  you 
will  cause  the  arm  to  bend  and  to  flex  straight  again. 

The  Steps: 

• Design  your  arm  on  paper  (prototype) . 

• Engineer  a prototype,  using  your  materials . 

• T est  the  prototype,  and  record  how  well  it  works. 

• Revise  your  design  based  on  results  of  your  test. 

• Ask,  Is  there  any  device  in  the  real  world  like 
yours?’ 

• Ask, ’How  could  somebody  use  this?’ 

Activity  prompted  by  concepts  in  Susan  Dunn  and  Rob  Larson,  Design  Technology:  Children^ 
Engineering.  Mew  York:  The  Falmer  Press,  W90. 

Handout  A2.5,H1 
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What  the  students  PERCEIVED  to  be  the 
criteria: 


T o design  a robotic  arm  that  would  actually 
work— that  would  flex  in  two  or  more  places, 
then  extend  again 


The  teacher’s  ACT  UAL  criteria: 


• Effective,  cooperative  group  work:  EVERY 
member  participates 

• Careful  design  of  prototype 

• Perseverance:  Willingness  to  try  again  (and 
again) 

• Inventiveness  in  redesigning  the  original 
prototype 
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The  tables  below  show  some  bowling  scores.  A higher  number  indicates  a better  game. 

Dave's  Scores  Bill's  Scores 


152 

138 

210 

105 

138 

141 

105 

105 

141 

141 

118 

118 

144 

144 

131 

131 

141 

152 

105 

210 

158 

158 

215 

215 

Both  Dave  and  Bill  are  trying  out  for  the  bowling  team.  As  the  coach,  you  must  decide  which 
one  should  be  picked  to  join  the  team. 

Examine  the  data  and  use  it  to  justify  your  choice. 

Explain  to  Dave  and  Bill  how  you  came  to  your  decision. 

Use  charts  or  drawings  if  it  helps  you  to  explain  more  clearly. 


Handout  A2.5,H3 
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Criteria 


What  the  students  perceived  the  criteria  to  be: 


How  close  are  we  to  solving  the  problem? 


The  teacher's  ACTUAL  criteria: 


• Demonstrate  understanding  of  central 
tendency  and  spread  of  data 

• Effective,  cooperative  group  work — EVERY 
member  participates 

• Perseverance — willingness  to  keep  trying 

• Problem  solving 

• Communication  in  math 


Handout  A2.5,H4 
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What's  in  This  Chapter? 


While  Chapters  1 and  2 strive  to  help  users  develop  an  overall  vision  of  the  role  of 
assessment  in  instruction  and  explain  how  purposes  affect  assessment  design,  Chapter  3 
begins  a detailed  examination  of  design  options  and  related  quality  considerations.  What  do 
some  of  the  current  assessments  look  like?  When  should  various  design  options  be  used? 
How  do  assessment  purposes  relate  to  design  options?  What  do  high  quality  alternative 
assessments  look  like?  These  questions,  relevant  to  both  large-scale  and  classroom 
assessment,  are  addressed  in  this  chapter. 


Chapter  Coals 


1 . Illustrate  design  options  for  alternative  assessments 

2.  Expand  expertise  in  developing  alternative  assessments 

3.  Present  guidelines  for  assessing  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  alternative 
assessments  for  particular  purposes  and  contexts 

4.  Provide  experience  in  choosing  high  quality  assessments 

5.  Examine  issues  of  equity,  fairness,  bias,  and  unintended  consequences  of  assessment 
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Chapter  Content 


A Readings 

Background  Information Page  4 

This  section  sets  up  the  rest  of  the  chapter  by  specifying  the  two 
required  parts  of  an  alternative  assessment  (tasks  and  criteria)  and  the 
need  for  quality. 

Performance  Tasks — Design  Options  and  Quality  Considerations Page  7 

The  first  required  element  of  an  alternative  assessment  are  tasks — 
activities  for  students  to  do.  This  section  describes  design  alternatives 
for  tasks,  provides  advice  on  when  to  use  various  designs,  and 
discusses  quality  issues  that  must  be  addressed  when  designing  tasks. 

Performance  Criteria — Design  Options  and  Quality  Considerations  ....Page  20 

The  second  required  part  of  an  alternative  assessment  are  criteria  that 
specify  the  basis  on  which  the  quality  of  student  performance  on  the 
task(s)  will  be  judged.  This  section  describes  design  alternatives  for 
criteria,  provides  advice  on  when  to  use  various  designs,  and 
discusses  quality  issues  that  must  be  addressed  when  designing 
criteria. 

Quality — The  Rest  of  the  Story Page  32 

This  section  discusses  quality  issues  that  go  beyond  those  for  tasks 
and  criteria — adequate  content  and  skill  coverage,  fairness  and  bias, 
consequences  of  assessment,  and  cost/efficiency. 


Conclusion Page  39 

Summary  Rating  Form Page  40 


The  quality  issues  described  in  this  chapter  are  summarized  in  a rating 
form  that  can  be  used  to  review  alternative  assessments  for  quality. 

B.  Activities  in  This  Chapter 

Activity  3.1  Performance  Tasks — Keys  to  Success 

This'advanced  level  activity  illustrates  the  dimensions  along  which  performance  tasks 
differ  and  discusses  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  approaches.  It  uses 
example  assessments  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  60  to  90  minutes 
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Activity  3.2  Spectrum  of  Assessment  A ctivity 

Part  A of  this  activity  asks  participants  to  review  Bloom's  Taxonomy  and  develop 
assessment  questions  and  tasks  that  tap  different  levels.  In  Part  B,  participants  review 
a variety  of  short,  related  assessment  tasks  and  rank  them  according  to  the  type  of 
skills  and  knowledge  each  might  elicit  from  students.  The  goal  is  to  design  tasks  that 
really  assess  desired  learning  targets.  This  is  an  advanced  level  activity.  Time:  Part 
A,  90  minutes  to  2 hours;  Part  B,  90  minutes 

Activity  3.3  Performance  Criteria — Keys  to  Success 

This  advanced  level  activity  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  sound  performance 
criteria.  It  uses  assessment  samples  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  60-90  minutes 

Activity  3.4  Assessing  Learning:  The  Student's  Toolbox 

This  intermediate  activity  illustrates  the  relationship  between  different  ways  to  design 
assessment  tasks  and  the  student  learning  to  be  assessed.  Time:  20-30  minutes 
(variation  takes  45-60  minutes) 

Activity  3.5  Performance  Tasks  and  Criteria:  A Mini-Development  Activity 

In  this  advanced  level  activity,  participants  discuss  how  good  assessment  equals  good 
instruction  and  the  issues  in  using  and  designing  performance  assessments. 
Participants  use  assessment  samples  from  Appendix  A.  Time:  2-3  hours 

Activity  3.6  How  to  Critique  an  Assessment 

In  this  advanced  level  activity,  participants  practice  aligning  assessment  and 
instruction  and  evaluating  a performance  assessment  for  quality.  Time:  1-2  hours 

Activity  3.7  Chickens  and  Pigs:  Language  and  Assessment 

This  introductory  level  activity  emphasizes  the  critical  role  that  language  plays  in 
effective  and  equitable  assessments.  Time:  10-20  minutes 

Activity  3.8  Questions  About  Culture  and  Assessment 

This  introductory  level  activity  increases  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  culture 
and  assessment  by  demonstrating  how  cultural  factors  can  affect  student  ability  to 
show  what  they  know  and  can  do.  Time:  90  minutes 

Activity  3.9  Tagalog  Math  Problem 

This  introductory  level  activity  illustrates  how  lack  of  knowledge  of  a language  can 
affect  performance  on  skills  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  language  understanding  (like 
math).  Time:  20-30  minutes 
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Readings 


Assessments 


Tasks  and  Criteria— Overview 


Tasks  and  Performance  Criteria— You  Need  Both  to  Have  an 
Assessment 


We've  looked  at  hundreds  of  alternative 
assessments  in  order  to  discover  how  they 
are  being  designed  and  why  they  are  being 
designed  that  way.  Since  we  wanted  to  get 
lots  of  ideas,  we  used  a fairly  broad 
definition  of  alternative  assessment — see 
the  box.  We  did,  however,  have  one 
requirement — to  count  as  an  "assessment" 
the  instrument,  technique,  or  procedure  had 
to  have  two  parts: 

1 . Specification  of  tasks.  The  task  is  the 
activity  or  assignment  the  students  are 
asked  to  do.  Student  responses  to  the 
task  are  what  is  assessed.  Tasks  can  be 
separate  exercises  or  problems  given 
to  students  at  the  end  of  instruction  just 
to  assess  achievement.  But,  tasks  can 
also  be  regular  classroom  activities 
during  which  teachers  collect 
information  (for  example,  noting 


& Definition 

Assessment  terms  are  used  differently  by 
different  people.  Here  is  how  we've  agreed 
to  define  "alternative  assessment." 

Alternative  assessment  includes  any  type  of 
assessment  in  which  students  create  a 
response  to  a question  rather  than  choose  a 
response  from  a given  list  (e.g.,  multiple- 
choice,  true/false,  or  matching).  Alternative 
assessments  can  include  short  answer 
questions,  essays,  performances,  oral 
presentations,  demonstrations,  exhibitions, 
and  portfolios. 

Some  people  also  call  these  types  of 
assessments  "constructed  response." 
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communication  ability  during  class  discussions).  But,  in  either  case,  for  us  to  include  the 
assessment,  the  task  had  to  be  described. 

2.  Performance  criteria — a specified  method  of  evaluating  student  performance  on  the  tasks. 
Methods  could  include:  assignment  of  points  for  the  "correctness"  of  responses,  checklists 
of  response  features,  and  rating  scales  requiring  professional  judgment. 

It  is  not  assessment  if  these  two  components  are  not  present. 


A common  tendency  for  those  just  starting  out 
with  alternative  assessment  is  to  focus  on  the 
task  to  the  exclusion  of  the  criteria.  Many 
think  of  assessment  as  only  the  tasks  given  to 
students  to  do.  This  is  a holdover  from  past 
experience  with  tests.  On  multiple-choice 
tests,  for  example,  since  scoring  is 
right/wrong,  the  problem  or  question  given  the 
students  is  the  major  consideration.  If  the 
student  gets  the  question  correct,  it  is  assumed 
that  he  or  she  knows  whatever  content  or  skill 
the  question  covered. 

However,  with  alternative  assessments  the 
manner  of  scoring — the  performance  criteria — 
is  as  important  as  the  tasks.  The  criteria 
actually  define  what  is  assessed  more  than  the 
task  does.  Consider  the  situation  in  which  the 
performance  criteria  for  a math  task  emphasize 
conceptual  understanding.  It  doesn't  matter  if 
the  task  requires  problem  solving,  making  a 
presentation,  collaboration,  or  anything  else — 
only  conceptual  understanding  is  assessed. 


C Related  Toolldt95  Chapters 
pfi  and  Activities  : :v. 

Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  discusses 
quality  considerations  for  tasks  and 
criteria  as  two  important  parts  of  an 
alternative  assessment.  ; • v" . 

Activity  1 .9 — Going  to  School  , ■* 

illustrates  the  importance  of  performance 
criteria  when  making  consistent  - 

j udgments  about  students.  v ' ’• , : -v 

Activity  2JS— How  Knowledge  of  ~ 
Performance  Criteria  Affects  ; ■ , 

Performance  illustrates  the  importance 
of  criteria  in  helping  to  define  the  task. 


Or,  consider  an  assessment  in  which  students  have  to  estimate  the  number  of  beans  in  a 
bucket  using  a cup,  ruler  and  scale.  What  this  task  actually  assesses  depends  more  on  the 
criteria  used  to  judge  success  than  on  the  task  itself.  If  it  were  scored  right/wrong  (with  the 
student  getting  it  "right"  if  his  or  her  estimate  were  close  to  the  real  number  of  beans)  then 
one  might  assume  that  the  test  measured  ability  to  estimate.  However,  the  actual  criteria  for 
success  in  this  case  focus  on  problem  solving  and  communication.  A high  score  is  given  not 
for  getting  the  right  answer,  but  for  using  good  problem-solving  strategies  and  adequately 
communicating  what  was  done.  The  task  of  estimating  is  just  the  context  for  assessing 
problem  solving  and  communication.  What  is  assessed  is  specified  by  the  criteria,  not  the 
task. 


Yet,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  develop  or  choose  alternative 
assessments  to  attend  only  to  development  of  the  tasks.  One  might  hear,  for  example,  a 
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teacher  saying,  "I  do  alternative  assessment;  I have  students  write  journals,"  or  "I  do 
alternative  assessment;  I have  students  do  computer  simulations."  But,  the  question  remains, 

What  do  you  look  for  in  those  journal  entries  or  in  the  response  to  the  simulation  that  will 
tell  you  whether  you  are  accomplishing  your  learning  goals  for  students?  What  will  you 
assess?  How  will  you  know  when  performance  is  good  enough?  These  questions  are 
answered  by  the  performance  criteria,  not  by  the  task. 

Alternative  Assessment  Doesn't  Automatically  Ensure  High  Quality 
Assessment 

Just  because  an  assessment  looks  "interesting"  or  "authentic"  does  not  mean  it  is  high  quality. 

It's  perfectly  possible  to  do  a poor  performance  assessment,  poorly  conceive  and  execute  a 
portfolio  system,  or  produce  assessment  activities  that  do  not  address  valued  student  learning 
targets.  Two  important  terms  used  when  discussing  the  quality  of  assessments  are  "validity" 
and  "reliability." 

• Validity.  A valid  assessment  measures  what  it  is  intended  to  measure  and  permits  the 
user  to  draw  accurate  and  fair  conclusions  about  students'  performance.  For  example, 
if  an  assessment  is  intended  to  be  used  to  draw  conclusions  about  an  individual 
student's  mastery  of  writing  skills,  the  assessment  is  valid  to  the  extent  that  it  really 
does  allow  one  to  draw  that  conclusion.  Or,  if  an  assessment  is 
intended  to  diagnose  student  strengths  and  needs  in  reading,  the 
assessment  is  valid  to  the  extent  that  it  allows  one  to  do  that. 

An  assessment  valid  for  one  use  may  not  be  valid  for  another 
use.  An  assessment  that  is  valid  hits  the  right  target. 

Now,  this  is  very  easy  to  say,  but  how  does  one  actually 

determine  whether  an  assessment  hits  its  mark?  Against  what  do  you  compare  it? 

Well,  one  way  is  to  look  at  the  content  and  see  if  it  looks  like  it  covers  the  right  stuff 
or  represents  things  students  have  to  do  in  real  life.  Assessment  folks  call  this  “content 
validity,”  “ecological  validity,”  or  “face  validity”  (really!).  Another  way  is  to  see 
whether  students  who  do  well  on  other,  similar  tasks  also  do  well  on  this  task. 

Assessment  folks  call  this  “concurrent  validity”  or  “predictive  validity.”  A third  way 
is  to  try  and  determine  whether  the  assessment  corresponds  to  theories  about  learning 
or  cognition.  For  example,  does  the  task  distinguish  between  experts  and  novices? 
Assessment  folks  call  this  type  of  validity  “construct  validity.”  A fourth  way  is  to  try 
and  determine  the  unintended  consequences  of  an  assessment.  If  good  things  happen 
as  the  result  of  an  assessment,  it  has  “consequential  validity.” 

• Reliability  refers  to  how  repeatable  the  scores  are.  Would  the  conclusions  drawn 
about  student  ability  be  the  same  regardless  of  when  in  the  school  day  the  assessment 
was  given,  which  form  of  the  assessment  the  student  received,  or  which  rater  happened 
to  score  the  work?  Do  equal  scores  indicate  equivalent  performance  across  students, 
raters,  and  days?  How  comfortable  would  you  feel,  if  the  same  student  work  received 
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vastly  different  scores  from  two  different  raters,  or  from  the  same  rater  on  two 
different  days?  Obviously,  if  an  assessment  is  not  reliable,  it  cannot 
be  valid. 

The  target  pictured  above  illustrates  validity  and  reliability — each 
individual  arrow  hits  the  same  place  regardless  of  who  fired  it,  when 
it  was  fired  or  which  bow  was  used.  The  target  to  the  right  illustrates 
an  assessment  that  is  reliable,  but  not  valid — the  arrows  consistently 
hit  the  same  place,  just  not  the  right  place. 

Although  the  formal  terms  "reliability"  and  "validity"  are  not  used  very 
much  in  this  chapter,  they're  really  what  this  chapter, is  all  about — thinking  about  the 
reliability  and  validity  concerns  of  alternative  assessment.  Familiarity  with  these  issues  is 
important  for  both  classroom  or  large-scale  assessment.  Assuring  the  validity  of  assessment 
is  easier  said  than  done.  It  requires  consideration  of  a number  of  assessment  features,  which 
are  described  throughout  this  chapter. 

Chapter  Organization 

First  we'll  consider  design  options  and  quality  considerations  for  performance  tasks.  Then 
we'll  consider  design  options  and  quality  considerations  for  performance  criteria.  Finally 
we'll  review  quality  considerations  that  span  tasks,  criteria,  and  the  context  in  which  the 
assessment  will  occur.  Finally,  we'll  summarize  it  all  in  a rating  form  that  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  alternative  assessments. 


Performance  Tasks— Design  Options  and  Quality 

Considerations 


Task  Design  Options 

Performance  tasks  are  the  exercises  or  assignments  given  students  to  do;  it  is  student 
performance  on  the  task  that  is  assessed.  There  are  differences  in  how  tasks  are  designed. 
These  differences  reflect  one's  belief  about  education  and  philosophy  of  instruction. 
Therefore,  it  is  useful  to  discuss  some  of  the  variations,  so  that  the  reader  can  relate  the 
possibilities  to  his  or  her  own  instructional  philosophy  and  goals  for  students. 
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Open-Response  vs.  Open-Ended  Tasks  . In  Toolkit98  the  term  "open-response"  refers  to 
problems  or  tasks  for  which  the  student  generates  an  answer,  but  there  is  still  only  one  right, 
or  a few  best,  answers.  So,  even  though  tasks  may  be  complicated  and  require  equipment  or 
mampulatives,  and  even  though  we  might  assess  student  performance  on  the  problem-solving 
process  as  well  as  getting  the  right  answer,  there  is  still  only  one  right,  or  a few  best,  answers. 
All  the  examples  in  Figure  3.1  are  open-response  questions.  (Additional  examples  are 
provided  in  Appendix  A — Alternative  Assessment  Sampler.) 


: ; Figure  3.1 

v ^ ^ Examples  of  Open-Response  Tasks  • 

i;}?-  (Numbered  samples  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A— Sampler.)  ■ 


A.  145  + 28  + 3767  + 90405  = (Arithmetic  Problem) 


B.  "Estimate  the  number  of  beans  in  the  bucket."  (Students  are  given  a 
large  bucket  of  beans,  magic  markers,  a tray  and  a small  cup — Bucket 
of  Beans',  see  Sample  A.34 — Performance  Assessment  in 
Mathematics,  Alberta.) 


C.  "Draw  a picture  of  what  the  weather  looks  like  today  in  the  'window' 
on  the  top  half  of  the  page.  Make  your  picture  as  complete  as  you 
can."  (See  Sample  A.7 — Weathercaster's  Helper.) 


D.  "Examine  the  items  in  the  garbage  can.  Sort  the  items  into  the 

following  categories:  paper,  metal,  food  waste,  plastic,  yard  waste, 
glass,  other.  Count  and  record  the  number  of  items  in  each  category. 
List  the  categories  in  order  from  least  number  of  items  to  greatest 
number  of  items."  (The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  see  whether 
students  can  classify  different  types  of  solid  waste.  This  is  open- 
response  because  all  students  are  given  a garbage  can  with  the  same 
trash  in  it  and  there  is  only  one  "right"  way  to  sort  it.  See  Sample 
A.  1 6 — Solid  Waste. ) 


E.  "Do  sow  bugs  prefer  it  where  it  is  light  or  where  it  is  dark?"  (Students 
are  given  experimental  equipment.  See  Sample  A.23 — Sow  Bugs.) 


F.  "Your  task  is  to  determine  the  location  of  specific  features  of  the 

simulated  ocean  floor.. .Produce  a graph  which  represents  a profile  of 
the  ocean  floor."  (Students  are  given  a black  box  with  a simulated 
ocean  floor  and  scale,  and  a height  finder  with  a sliding  ring.  See 
Sample  A.32 — Mapping  the  Blue  Part.) 
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In  Toolkit98  the  term  open-ended  refers  to  problems  or  tasks  for  which  there  is  no  single 
correct  answer;  students  could  generate  any  number  of  acceptable  responses.  Consider  the 
tasks  in  Figure  3.2. 
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(Numbered  samples  can  be  fotmd  in  Appendix  A— Sampler.) 


G. 

"Your  class  will  be  getting  a 30-gallon  aquarium.  The  class  will  have 
$25.00  to  spend  on  fish.  You  will  plan  which  fish  to  buy.  Use  the  Choosing 
Fish  for  Your  Aquarium  brochure  to  help  you  choose  the  fish.  The  brochure 
tells  you  things  you  must  know  about  the  size  of  the  fish,  how  much  they 
cost  and  their  special  needs.  Choose  as  many  different  kinds  of  fish  as  you 
can.  Then  write  a letter  to  me  explaining  which  fish  you  choose.  In  your 
letter  tell  me  how  many  of  each  kind  of  fish  to  buy,  give  the  reasons  you 
chose  those  fish,  and  show  that  you  are  not  overspending  and  that  the  fish 
will  not  be  too  crowded  in  the  aquarium."  (Aquarium',  see  Sample  A. 15 — 
Aquarium  Problem.) 

H. 

Students  produce  a mechanized  vehicle  that  produces  at  least  two 
simultaneous  motions  in  different  directions  to  accomplish  a set  of  actions. 
For  example,  a dump  truck  or  an  oscillating  fan.  (Mechanized  Vehicle',  see 
Sample  A. 44 — High  School  Physics.) 

I. 

"Develop  and  write  a tall  tale  or  fable."  (Tall  Tale',  see  Sample  A.9 — Tall 
Tales  & Fables.) 

J. 

"What  could  you  do  to  reduce  the  amount  of  solid  waste  in  this  garbage 
can?"  (This  is  the  final  part  to  example  D shown  above.  Sample  A.  16 — 
Solid  Waste. ) 

K. 

"What  do  you  think  this  might  be  the  graph  of?  Put  names  and  numbers  on 
the  graph  to  show  what  you  mean. " (Students  are  given  a graph  with  no 
labels— Graph  Problem.  See  Sample  A.  18 —Mathematics  Problem  Solving, 
Oregon.) 

L. 

Students  use  primary  and  secondary  source  materials  to  explore  an  historical 
issue.  After  reading  and  discussing  documents,  groups  decide  on  a positions 
to  take  and  individuals  write  a position  paper.  (History  Paper,  see  Sample 
A.38 —Historical  Investigations,  California.) 
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M.  Students  prepare  a science  portfolio  in  which  they  select  one  problem- 
solving investigation,  one  piece  of  work  that  demonstrates  creative 
expression,  and  one  piece  of  work  that  demonstrates  growth  through 
writing.  They  explain  why  each  piece  was  chosen.  (See  Sample  A.42 — 
Science  Portfolio.) 


We  have  found  many  examples  of  both  types  of  tasks.  One  approach  is  not  necessarily 
better  than  another.  Open-response  tasks  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  attempt  to 
measure  knowledge  of  specific  pieces  of  information  or  the  ability  to  apply  specific 
concepts  to  new  situations,  while  open-ended  tasks  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  attempt 
to  measure  problem  solving,  group  process,  critical  thinking,  or  science  process  skills.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  tasks  having  many  possible  correct  responses  might  be  more  useful  in 
assessing  skills  like  decision  making. 

This  doesn't  mean  that's  what  you  should  do.  There  are  also  assessments  in  which 
students  are  given  open-response  tasks,  and  student  work  is  scored  for  problem  solving  as 
well  as  the  correct  answer.  What  you  should  do  is  start  with  a clear  idea  of  what  you  want 
to  measure  and  a well-articulated  instructional  philosophy  and  approach  (see  Chapter  2), 
then  choose  or  design  tasks  that  will  fit  your  instructional  philosophy  and  elicit  the  desired 
behavior  on  the  part  of  students. 

How  Students  Perform  Tasks.  There  seem  to  be  two  major  ways  that  students  perform 
tasks — with  and  without  the  use  of  manipulatives  or  equipment.  In  Toolkit98  the  use  of 
manipulates  or  equipment  is  called  "hands-on."  Hands-on  tasks  contrast  with  assessments 
that  are  done  only  with  paper  and  pencil,  in  which  students  may  manipulate  symbols,  draw 
pictures,  or  do  calculations,  but  all  on  paper.  See  Figure  3.3  for  examples  of  each  type. 


Figure  3.3 

Examples  of  Hands-On  and  Paper  and  Pencil  Tasks 


Hands-On 

All  Paper  and  Pencil 

B — Bucket  of  Beans 
D — Solid  Waste 
E — Sow  Bugs 
F — Mapping  the  Blue  Part 
H — Mechanized  Vehicle 

A — Arithmetic  Problem 
C — Weathercaster's  Helper 
G — Aquarium 
I— Tall  Tale 
K — Graph  Problem 

Both  approaches  (with  and  without  the  use  of  equipment  and  manipulatives)  have  been  used 
to  assess  all  kinds  of  outcomes:  knowledge,  skills,  conceptual  understanding,  and  "big" 
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outcomes  such  as  problem  solving,  communication,  group  process  skills,  and  critical 
thinking.  Again,  one  procedure  is  not  necessarily  better  than  another.  Each  technique  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Users  need  to  balance  the  following  factors: 

• Purpose  for  the  assessment.  If  the  purpose  is  to  quickly  gather  information  on  many 
students  (large-scale  assessment),  it's  more  efficient  if  the  tasks  are  paper  and  pencil. 

• The  skills  measured.  Some  skills,  such  as  science  process  skills,  require  hands-on 
materials. 

• Developmental  level  of  students.  Younger  students  need  more  hands-on  activities. 

• Instructional  philosophy.  If  instruction  emphasizes  manipulatives,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  also  use  them  on  the  assessment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  trap  of  blindly  using  hands-on  tasks  because  kids  like  them.  There  has  to  be  a good 
pedagogical  reason  to  use  a hands-on  task. 

• What  the  assessment  communicates  to  teachers  and  students  about  what  is 
important.  If  we  say  that  teachers  should  do  hands-on  activities,  but  assessment  is 
always  paper  and  pencil,  it  sends  a message  about  what  is  important. 

• Practical  necessity.  Sometimes  the  logistics  of  a hands-on  assessment  are  too 
overwhelming  to  contemplate. 

Response  Mode.  Assessments  we've  looked  at  also  differ  in  how  students  are  asked  to 
respond.  Most  student  responses  are  written,  some  are  oral,  and  some  require  a physical 
response  or  creation  of  a product  (see  Figure  3.4).  Note  that  responses  could  be  various, 
such  as  example  H,  in  which  students  produce  a product  and  present  an  oral  report  about  it. 


Figure  3.4  ^ 

Response  Mode  of  Tasks 

Written  Response 

Oral  Response 

Physical  Response/ 
Product 

A — Arithmetic  Problem 
B — Bucket  of  Beans 
C — Weathercaster's  Helper 
D — Solid  Waste 
F — Mapping  the  Blue  Part 
G — Aquarium 
I— Tall  Tale 
K — Graph  Problem 
L — History  Paper 
M — Science  Portfolio 

H — Mechanized  Vehicle 
L — History  Paper 

E — Sow  Bugs 
H — Mechanized  Vehicle 
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Written  responses  are  more  practical  and  produce  a permanent  record.  That's  why  they're 
used  so  much.  Producing  products  also  is  fairly  permanent  although  bulkier  and  might  be  a 
better  way  to  assess  some  outcomes — for  example,  if  one  wants  to  really  see  if  a student  can 
do  something  and  not  just  talk  about  doing  it.  Oral  responses  might  be  more  appropriate  for 
younger  students,  students  with  poor  writing  skills,  and  students  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language.  Care  must  be  taken  that  a student's  writing  ability  does  not  mask  the  actual 
student  skill  being  assessed. 

Length/Complexity.  We're  beginning  to  hear  about  "three  P's" — on-demand  Performance 
assessment.  Projects,  and  Portfolios.  On-demand  performance  assessments  are  relatively 
short  tasks  (spanning  one  to  three  class  periods)  that  students  do  at  more  or  less  the  same 
time  in  more  or  less  the  same  manner.  (That  is,  they  tend  to  be  more  standardized.)  Some 
authors  distinguish  "short  answer"  on-demand  tasks  from  "on-demand  performance 
assessments."  Between  the  two,  on-demand  performance  assessments  tend  to  require  longer 
responses. 

Projects  are  longer  term  activities  that  can  take  the 
place  of  other  instructional  activities  and  are 
embedded  in  classroom  work.  Projects  used  for 
assessment  are  frequently  indistinguishable  from 
projects  used  for  instruction.  In  fact,  projects  used  for 
assessment  should  model  good  instruction.  A good 
discussion  of  this  can  be  found  in  Gong  et  al.  (1992). 

Portfolios  are  collections  of  student  work  that  are 
assembled  over  fairly  long  periods  of  time  and  are 
even  more  instructionally  embedded.  We  use  this 
definition  for  portfolios: 

A portfolio  is  a purposeful,  integrated 
collection  of  student  work  showing  effort, 
progress,  or  degree  of  proficiency.  The 
assessment  potential  and  instruction  usefulness 
of  portfolios  are  enhanced  by  clear  learning 
targets  that  focus  content,  criteria  that  define  quality,  and  student  involvement  to 
make  learning  active. 

Samples  in  portfolios  are  frequently  chosen  by  students  to  demonstrate  what  they  know  and 
can  do.  Thus,  portfolios  tend  to  look  very  individual.  Standardization,  when  it  occurs,  tends 
to  concentrate  on  the  categories  of  items  students  must  submit  for  their  portfolios  ( clear 
learning  targets  in  the  definition  above)  and  in  the  criteria  used  to  define  quality,  rather  than 
mandating  particular  work  or  performances  for  inclusion. 

See  Figure  3.5  for  examples  of  on-demand  performance  assessments,  projects,  and 
portfolios.  ‘ '5  ’• 


E3  Reference  Box 
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J Length  and  Complexity  of  Tasks  : 


Short  Answer 

On-Demand 

Project 

Portfolio 

A — Arithmetic 
Problem 

B — Bucket  of  Beans 
C — Weathercaster's  Helper 
D — Solid  Waste 
E — Sow  Bugs 
F — Mapping  the  Blue  Part 
G — Aquarium 
I— Tall  Tale 

H — Mechanized 
Vehicle 

L — History  Paper 

M — Science 
Portfolio 

Figure  3.6 

Croup  Work  yv'Y'- 

Individual  Work 

Croup  Work 

Both 

A — Arithmetic  Problem 
B — Bucket  of  Beans 
C — Weathercaster's  Helper 
D — Solid  Waste 
E — Sow  Bugs 
G — Aquarium 
I— Tall  Tale 
K — Graph  Problem 
M — Science  Portfolio 

F — Mapping  the  Blue  Part 
H — Mechanized  Vehicle 

L — History  Paper 
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Which  options  to  select  depends  on  what 
learning  targets  are  to  be  assessed  and  the 
purposes  for  assessing  them.  For  example, 
if  one  needs  to  make  high-stakes  decisions 
about  individual  students,  one  needs  to 
gather  sufficient  evidence  to  be  sure  that  the 
estimation  of  student  ability  is  valid.  Since 
some  of  the  skills  on  which  we  want  to 
judge  competence  require  complex 
behaviors,  a portfolio  might  be  called  for.  A 
portfolio  allows  the  collection  of  multiple 
examples  of  complex  performances  over 
time.  No  single  on-demand  performance 
assessment  allows  this.  A perfect  example 
of  the  need  for  portfolios  is  the  current 
Certificate  of  Mastery  reform  effort  in 
several  states,  with  students  having  to 
demonstrate  mastery  of  complex  abilities 
such  as  writing,  math  problem  solving  and 
oral  presentations  to  receive  an  endorsement 
on  their  diploma.  Adequate  documentation 
of  student  ability  requires  several  samples  of 
work  from  different  content  areas  and 
assignments.  Portfolios  seem  a logical 
answer. 

Our  point  here  is  that  task  type  should  not 
be  chosen  just  because  it's  faddish  or  sounds 
like  a good  idea.  Tasks  must  be  crafted  to 
accomplish  what  is  desired.  If  the  purpose 
is  a quick,  overall  estimate  of  how  a group 
of  students  is  doing  on  math  problem 
solving,  for  example,  an  on-demand 
performance  assessment  of  five  problems 
randomly  distributed  among  students  (so 
that  any  single  student  only  gets  one 
problem)  might  be  the  best  choice.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  make  high-stakes  decisions 
about  individual  students,  a combination  of 
approaches  might  be  necessary. 

Group  Work.  Some  tasks  are  done 
individually,  some  are  done  in  groups,  and  some  require  a combination  of  the  two  (see 
Figure  3.6). 
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C Related  TooUdt9£  Chapters 
and  Activities 

Activity  3.1 — Performance  Tasks — Keys 
to  Success,  Activity  3.2 — Spectrum  of 
Assessment  Activity,  and  Activity  3.4 — 
Assessing  Learning:  The  Student’s 
Toolbox,  and  3.5 — Performance  Tasks  and 
Criteria...,  give  participants  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  different  task  types 
and  discuss  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  based  on  the  considerations 
outlined  in  this  section. 

Activity  3.5 — Performance  Tasks  and 
Criteria:  A Mini-Development  Activity 
gives  participants  practice  in  designing 
tasks. 

Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  is  a 
compelling  way  to  have  participants 
generate  conclusions  about  how  tasks 
should  be  designed. 

Activity  1.6 — A Comparison  of  Multiple 
Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment 
illustrates  two  task  types  (multiple  choice 
and  performance  assessment)  and  asks 
participants  to  discuss  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

Activity  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver ’s  Math  Class 
demonstrates  tasks  that  are  embedded  in 
instruction. 

Appendix  A has  many  more  examples  of 
tasks. 
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Group  work  is  usually  incorporated  into  tasks  if: 

1 . The  student  skill  to  be  assessed  is  group  collaboration.  It's  silly  to  design  a separate 
task  just  to  assess  group  collaboration.  It  is  best  done  in  the  context  of  other  tasks. 

2.  It's  important  to  send  a message  that  group  collaboration  is  important. 

3.  Students  need  to  engage  in  group  work  to  "level  the  playing  field."  For  example,  let's 
say  one  wishes  to  assess  ability  to  write.  If  the  chosen  task  is  one  for  which  some 
students  have  more  prior  knowledge  than  others,  not  all  students  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  shine.  Group  work  allows  for  sharing  background  information  that  all 
students  can  then  use  to  craft  their  essays.  This  technique  was  used  in  example  L — 
History  Paper. 

4.  Students  need  to  interact  in  order  to  gather  information  needed  for  a subsequent 
individual  task.  For  example,  students  might  individually  analyze  survey  data  that  is 
collected  by  the  group. 

Conclusion — Tasks.  Tasks  must  be  crafted  to  accomplish  a plan.  This  plan  outlines  what 
you  want  to  assess,  the  reason  you  are  assessing  it,  the  instructional  message  you  want  to 
send  to  teachers  and  students,  the  relationship  you  see  between  assessment  and  instruction, 
and  your  instructional  philosophy.  A summary  of  task  design  decisions  is  provided  in 


: Figure  32  ;j 

Summary  of  Task  Design  Decisions 


• Open-Response  (one  correct  answer)  or  Open-Ended  (many  possible 
correct  responses)? 

• Hands-On  or  Paper  and  Pencil? 

• Written,  Oral  or  Product  response? 

• Short  Answer,  On-Demand  Performance  Assessment,  Project,  or 
Portfolio? 

• Group  Work? 


Figure  3.7. 


- 
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Ensuring  High  Quality  Tasks— or— Reliability  and  Validity  Made 
Easy 

Overall  Quality  Considerations  for  Tasks.  The  central  question  in  evaluating  tasks  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  task  elicits  evidence  of  the  intended  skills  or  abilities.  Did  you  ever  give 
students  an  activity  that  didn't  work  out  as  expected?  For  example,  you  wanted  students  to 
write  an  Aesop's  fable  on  how  camels  came  to  have  humps,  but  instead  they  wrote 
informational  pieces  on  the  functions  of  humps.  The  point  is  a skill  can't  be  assessed  if  the 
students  don't  use  it.  For  example: 

• 


In 

Since  most  of  the  skills  assessed  using  an  alternative  assessment  are  fairly  complex  (such  as 
critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  communication,  and  group  collaboration),  tasks  have  to  be 
"meaty."  And  since  this  type  of  task  is  usually  complex  and  time-consuming,  they  should  be 
worth  the  time  and  effort  of  students  and  teachers — meaningful,  worthwhile,  interesting,  and 
examples  of  the  best  current  thinking  about  educational  theory.  This  set  of  overall  quality 
considerations  for  tasks  is  summarized  below: 


If  the  goal  is  to  assess  problem  solving,  will  the  task  on  understanding  the  water  cycle 
result  instead  in  problem  solving  or  regurgitation 
of  memorized  knowledge? 


O <> 


Does  the  graphing  problem  give  so  many  hints  that 
students  don’t  have  to  problem  solve? 

Is  the  task  on  determining  the  amount  of  speeding 
near  the  school  so  novel  that  students  really  will 
have  to  employ  experimental  skills  rather  than 
test-taking  skills  or  memorized  algorithms? 

lort,  does  one  get  what  one  wants? 


1 . Will  the  task(s)  given  to  the  student  likely  elicit  the  desired  performances?  Do  you  get 
what  you  think  you're  getting? 

2.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  the  task  recreates  an  "authentic"  context  for  performance?  Is 
the  task  of  importance  to  the  students?  Do  they  find  it  interesting?  Will  it  elicit  "real"  vs. 
"artificial"  performance?  Will  assessment  tasks  engage  and  motivate  students  to  perform 
to  the  best  of  their  ability? 

3.  Are  the  tasks  consistent  with  current  educational  theory  and  best  practice?  Is  the  task 
instructionally  sound?  Does  it  fit  well  with  instructional  goals  and  practices? 

4.  Have  tasks  actually  been  reviewed  by  content  experts  to  judge  content  quality  and 
authenticity? 

378 

5.  Have  tasks  been  pilot  tested  to  shake  out  the  bugs? 
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Sampling,  Representativeness,  and  Generalizability 
Considerations  for  Tasks.  Let's  say  that  one  wants  to 
make  a decision  on  how  well  a friend  fishes.  So  he  or 
she  goes  out  with  her  on  a beautiful  sunny  day  about  3:00 
p.m.  to  a lake  of  her  choice.  The  friend  catches  no  fish; 
the  conclusion  is  that  she  is  no  good  as  a fisherman.  Is 
this  judgment  valid? 

Of  course,  we're  hoping  you'll  say,  "No!"  because  that 
3 p.m.  experience  was  only  one  sample  of  a very  complex  skill.  To  really  make  a 
determination  of  fishing  ability  one  would  need  to  sample  his  or  her  friend's  fishing  skills 
under  different  weather  conditions,  in  different  types  of  water,  with  various  types  of  fish  and 
equipment,  and  at  different  times  of  day. 

Now,  an  educational  example.  Let's  say  that  the  goal  of  an  assessment  is  to  make  judgments 
about  individual  student's  ability  to  problem  solve  in  mathematics.  So,  teachers  develop  ten 
tasks  that  they  believe  require  problem  solving  and  randomly  distribute  them  in  classrooms, 
with  each  student  doing  only  one  of  the  tasks.  Can  the  results  of  this  assessment  be  used  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  problem  solving  ability  of  individual  students?  Once  again,  we 
hope  you're  shouting,  "No,  of  course  not."  Results  on  any  single  problem  might  be  the  result 
of  a fluke;  for  example,  the  student  might  just  have  happened  to  be  given  a very  similar 
problem  last  week  in  mathematics  class. 

Could  the  teachers,  however,  draw  conclusions  about  the  group  of  students  as  a whole ? 

(That  is,  could  they  average  performance  together  across  all  the  students  to  see  how  they  are 
doing  as  a group?)  Maybe.  It's  unlikely  that  every  single  performance  of  all  students  is  due 
to  a fluke.  Any  fluke  that  results  in  a higher  score  is  likely  to  be  balanced  out  by  a fluke  that 
results  in  a lower  score.  The  real  issue  in  this  case  is  not  so  much  errors  in  assessing  any 
individual  student  but  whether  the  sample  of  ten  problems  adequately  covers  what  the 
teachers  mean  by  "problem-solving  skills"  and  whether  the  math  content  of  the  problems 
adequately  covers  the  content  students  should  know.  The  question  to  ask  to  determine 
"adequate  sampling"  is:  "If  students  are  given  five  different,  but  similar,  problems,  would 
conclusions  about  their  problem-solving  ability  be  the  same?" 

This  scenario  illustrates  the  issues  of  sampling,  representativeness,  and  generalizability.  Is 
there  a good  enough  range  of  tasks  to  justifiably  draw  a conclusion?  Would  student 
performance  on  other  possible  problems  be  similar  to  the  performance  on  the  particular  set  of 
tasks  on  the  current  assessment — in  other  words,  could  the  teachers  generalize  from  the 
current  set  of  tasks  to  the  whole  domain  of  problem  solving? 

This  is  not  a trivial  issue.  It  is  hard  to  predict  from  a student's  performance  on  one  task  how 
he  or  she  will  do  on  a second  task.  For  example,  a student  might  develop  a good  design  for 
one  science  experiment,  but  have  less  success  with  another. 

Of  course,  if  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  make  a statement  about  how  well  students  do  on  the  tasks 
on  the  current  test,  issues  of  generalizability  are  not  important.  Just  say,  "On  this  test 
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students  did  thus  and  so."  General izability  becomes  an  issue  only  when  the  goal  is  to 
generalize  a conclusion  based  on  a test.  For  example,  one  might  want  to  say,  "Based  on  this 
test,  I judge  that  Alex  is  a competent  problem  solver."  In  this  case  generalizability  is  of 
paramount  importance.  The  issue  of  generalizability  is  especially  important  when  the 
conclusions  one  draws  about  students  result  in  high-stakes  decisions — for  example,  "Sevu 
has  not  shown  competence  in  problem  solving,  therefore,  he  will  not  receive  a high  school 
diploma."  In  this  case,  we  want  to  make  very  sure  that  the  sample  of  problems  upon  which 
this  decision  is  made  represents  the  whole  range  (domain)  of  problem-solving  skills  and  that 
there  are  enough  problems  to  rule  out  flukes. 

In  the  final  analysis,  issues  of  generalizability  can  only  be  answered  by  pilot  testing — trying 
out  the  assessment  and  actually  seeing  how  well  performance  generalizes  to  similar  tasks  and 
to  other  measures  of  the  same  skill.  However,  one  should  always  be  thinking  about  this  issue 
when  selecting  or  designing  alternative  assessments.  Always  ask,  "What's  my  best 
estimate  of  whether  this  set  of  tasks  represents  the  domain  well?"  and  "What's  my  best 
guess  as  to  whether  performance  on  this  set  of  tasks  allows  me  to  draw  the  conclusions  I 
want  to  draw?" 

The  following  questions  summarize  these  quality  considerations  for  sampling  and  the 
representativeness  and  generalizability  of  tasks: 

1 . How  well  do  the  tasks  cover  the  skill  area  (domain)?  Do  they  cover  what  is  really 
important  in  the  area  of  interest?  What  evidence  exists  to  show  that  performance  on 
these  tasks  is  generalizable  to  other  similar  tasks  and  representative  of  the  desired 
behavior? 

2.  Are  enough  samples  of  performance  or  displays  of  knowledge/skills/  behaviors 
collected  to  say  with  confidence  that  results  adequately  show 
what  a student  can  do. 

Bias  and  Distortion  Considerations  for  Tasks.  Bias  and  distortion 
occurs  when  there  is  something  in  the  assessment  that  hinders  the 
ability  of  students  to  demonstrate  what  they  know  and  can  do  with 
respect  to  the  skill  or  knowledge  being  assessed.  Some  of  these 
things  affect  only  individual  students  while  others  affect  whole 
groups  of  students.  In  this  section  we'll  deal  with  things  that  affect 
individual  students.  Features  that  can  affect  entire  groups  of  students 
relate  to  serious  equity  issues  and  will  be  dealt  with  separately  later 
under  the  general  heading  of  "fairness." 

Here  are  examples  of  features  of  performance  tasks  that  might  distort 
the  picture  we  get  of  individual  student  achievement: 
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• What  if  a performance  assessment 
requires  role-playing,  even  though 
the  ability  to  play  a role  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ability  or 
knowledge  being  assessed?  In  this 
case,  the  necessity  of  playing  a 
role  might  inhibit  the  ability  of  a 
student  to  demonstrate  the  real 
skill  being  assessed,  critical 
thinking,  for  instance. 

• There  might  be  a great  deal  of 
reading  necessary  to  set  up  an 
assessment  task,  so  much  so  that  a 
student  who  doesn't  read  well  might 
not  understand  the  directions  and, 
therefore,  would  be  unable  to  do  the 
task. 

• An  even  more  subtle  type  of  bias 
distortion  can  occur  when  the 
performance  requires  knowledge 
extraneous  to  what  is  being 
assessed.  For  example,  suppose 
students  are  asked  to  design  a dog- 
run  with  a specified  square  footage. 

The  goal  is  to  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  perimeter  and  area,  yet  in 
order  to  design  a reasonable  run, 
students  need  to  know  that  an 
acceptable  run  has  to  be  wide 
enough  for  a dog  (i.e.,  six  inches 
wide  is  not  adequate)  and  large 
enough  to  provide  exercise.  Some 
students  may  not  know  this 
additional  information.  So,  they 
might  design  dog  runs  that  are 
technically  correct,  but  not  practical.  Do  they  get  scored  down  for  that? 


C Related  TooUdt9& 

; : Activities  and  Chapters 

V Activity  1.5 —Clapping  Hands  provides 
a hands-on  experience  during  which 
participants  generate  for  themselves 
many  of  the  same  quality  guidelines  as 
presented  in  this  section.  > ] i;  : . 

Activities  3.1  —Performance  Tasks, 

; Keys  to  Success  and  3.6— How  to 
Critique  an  Assessment  provide 
experience  with  friendly  critiques  of 
performance  tasks  using  the  guidelines 
outlined  in  this  section. 

Activities  3.7— Chickens  and  Pigs, 

3. 8— Questions  About  Culture  and 
Assessment , and  3.9 — Tagalog  Math 
Problem  illustrate  bias  and  distortion 
issues  that  can  stem  from  student 
backgrounds  and  cultures.  />  K % 

The  rating  form  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  summarizes  these  quality 
issues.. 

Chapter  1 also  discusses  quality  issues 
with  respect  to  all  assessments — 
alternative  or  not.  Remember  the 
"bubbles"  on  "sampling"  and  "bias  and 
distortion?"  - V . ' 


The  following  question  summarizes  quality  considerations  for  tasks  relating  to  bias  and 
distortion: 

Are  there  things — either  irrelevant  or  not  critical  to  the  skill  actually  being  assessed — that 
might  get  in  the  way  of  students  being  able  to  demonstrate  what  they  know  and  can  do?" 
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Examples  of  such  extraneous  factors  might  include: 

• Ability  to  read,  write,  or  role  play 

• Ability  to  understand  the  context  in  which  activities  or  tasks  do  or  do  not  occur 

• Personality  (shyness,  fear  of  public  speaking,  etc.) 

• Extraneous  background  information  required  to  do  the  task 

• Physical  limitations  or  conditions  that  interfere  with  performance 

• Determining  individual  student  ability  through  a group  task 


Performance  Criteria— Design  Options  and 
Quality  Considerations 


We've  looked  at  the  first  half  of  the  performance  assessment  equation — tasks.  Now,  for  the 
second  half — performance  criteria.  Performance  criteria  are  the  methods  given  for  evaluating 
the  quality  of  student  response  to  the  task  given  them  to  do.  Performance  criteria  are  also 
called  scoring  guides  or  rubrics.  There  are  several  ways  that  performance  criteria  can  be 
designed.  This  section  outlines  what  we've  found. 

Task  Specific  vs.  Generalized  Criteria.  Probably  the  major  distinction  between  criteria 
types  is  the  degree  to  which  they  are  task -specific.  Task-specific  criteria  means  that  the 
scoring  guide  can  only  be  used  for  one,  specific  task  because  the  rater  looks  for  certain 
specific  features  in  order  to  award  points.  For  example: 


Scoring  for  D ( Solid  Waste ) 

Sorting:  7 points  for  all  correct.  Subtract  1 point  for  each  incorrect 
response.  Sequencing:  1 point  for  ordering  items  correctly;  0 points 
for  incorrect  order.  (See  Sample  A.16  in  Appendix  A — Sampler.) 


Or,  task-specific  scoring  can  be  based  on  features  of  responses,  as  in  the  example  below: 
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Scoring  for  How  Many  Buttons? 

Students  work  together  to  estimate  the  number  of  buttons  on  people's 
clothing  in  the  school.  A preliminary  activity  had  students  estimate 
the  number  of  buttons  in  their  classroom.  In  a high  quality  response 
the  student  takes  into  "consideration  the  following  aspects  of  the 
problem:  (a)  the  data  collected  from  the  day  before;  (b)  some  estimate 
of  the  number  of  children  per  classroom;  (c)  the  number  of  classes  in 
the  school;  (d)  variation  of  buttons  among  children  of  various  ages; 
and  (e)  adults’  buttons.  Reasonable  justifications  are  given  for  how 
each  numerical  value  was  chosen.  Numerical  values  are  put  together 
with  appropriate  arithmetic  processes.  Steps  are  clearly  detailed." 

(See  Sample  A.14  in  Appendix  A — Sampler.) 


Neither  of  these  scoring  guides  could  be  used  for  a different  task.  For  example,  one  couldn't 
use  the  scoring  guide  for  the  first  example  to  score  the  student  responses  in  the  second. 

Generalized  criteria,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  used  across  similar  tasks.  Consider  the 
following: 


Scoring  for  Mathematics  Problem  Solving 

Performance  is  scored  using  rubrics  having  four  dimensions: 
conceptual  understanding,  procedural  knowledge,  problem 
solving/strategies,  and  communication.  The  same  scoring  guide  is 
used  for  all  problems  given  to  students  in  grades  3,  5,  8,  and  11.  (See 
Sample  A.18  in  Appendix  A — Sampler .) 


Scoring  for  Mechanized  Vehicle 

Performance  is  scored  for  thinking  skills  (conceptual  understanding, 
creativity,  and  critical  thinking),  group  collaboration,  and 
communication  skills  (speaking  and  writing).  These  same  criteria 
could  be  used  for  any  group  project.  (See  Sample  A.44 — High  School 

Physics.) 
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This  difference  in  the  design  of  performance  criteria  relates  to  the  degree  to  which  one  infers 
competence  indirectly  from  performance  on  a task  versus  judging  it  directly.  "Who  cares?" 
you  might  be  thinking.  Although  the  importance  of  this  distinction  may  not  be  entirely  clear 
at  first,  it  really  does  have  far-reaching  implications  for  how  one  views  and  uses  alternative 
assessment.  As  an  illustration,  let's  assume  that  one  is 
designing  an  alternative  assessment  to  measure  mathematics 
problem  solving. 

Approach  1:  Indirect  inference.  First,  one  would  develop  a 
math  problem  for  students  to  solve.  Then  one  would  decide 
what  a strong  or  weak  performance  would  look  like  and  assign 
points  for  these  features.  For  example,  getting  a particular 
answer  might  get  3 points,  having  a particular  graph  with 
particular  labels  might  warrant  a point  for  each  correct  label, 
using  particular  descriptive  phrases  might  warrant  a point  for 
each  phrase  used,  and  so  forth  with  particular  pictures,  using 
particular  measuring  instruments  in  particular  ways,  etc.  Here, 

problem-solving  ability  is  not  judged  directly,  but  inferred  from  the  number  of  points  the 
student  receives.  For  example,  a high  score  on  Sample  G — Aquarium  Problem  is  taken  as 
evidence  of  problem-solving  ability. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  logic  as  in  multiple-choice  tests. 

Approach  2:  Direct  judgment.  Contrast  this  to  direct  judgment  of  the  skill  being 
assessed,  in  this  example,  problem 
solving.  In  this  approach  one  would 
design  tasks  to  elicit  problem  solving,  but 
then,  instead  of  scoring  the  response 
right/wrong  or  assigning  points  for 
correctness  or  specific  features,  one  would 
directly  judge  the  quality  of  the  problem 
solving  using  generalized  criteria.  For 
example,  to  get  a high  score,  a response 
might  have  to  be  clear  and  focused,  have 
used  a good  strategy,  be  insightful,  be 
complete,  include  relevant  diagrams  or 
examples  when  appropriate,  focus  on  all 
important  parts  of  the  problem,  etc.  The 
criteria  don’t  require  any  specific  strategy 
but,  instead,  sound  thinking  regardless  of 
the  strategy  used.  Likewise,  the  criteria 
don't  require  any  specific  diagram,  only 
that  if  a diagram  is  used,  it  helps  and  is 
correct.  In  this  case,  the  same  criteria  are 
applied  to  all  problems  solved  by  students 


C Related  TooBdt9& 
Activities  and  Chapters 

See  Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student 
Work,  2.2 — How  Can  We  Know  They're 
Learning?  and  2.5— How  Knowledge 
of  Performance  Criteria  Affects  'fr-  . 

Performance  for  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  generalized  criteria  to  sharpen 
our  notion  of  the  outcomes  we  have  for 
students  and  provide  a vocabulary  for 
discussing  features  of  quality 
performance  that  can  be  used  in  the  ; 
classroom  for  instruction  and  student 
self-assessment.  v 
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and  problem  solving  is  judged  directly  by  the  rater. 

This  difference  is  important  because  it  relates  to  our  vision  of  how  alternative  assessment  fits 
into  the  educational  enterprise.  For  example,  the  indirect  approach  (emphasizing  task- 
specific  scoring)  is  more  reliable  and  faster  for  large-scale  assessment  because  raters  don't 
have  to  analyze  each  student’s  work  for  evidence  of  problem  solving;  all  they  have  to  do  is 
look  for  specific  diagrams,  calculation  or  explanations,  and  give  points  for  their  presence. 

All  the  judgment  work  has  already  been  done — someone  else  has  already  decided  that  on 
problem  #A,  good  problem  solvers  would  have  a particular  diagram,  calculation,  or 
explanations. 

The  more  direct  approach  (emphasizing  generalized  scoring  procedures)  has  important 
advantages  for  instructional  use  in  the  classroom  because  it  forces  assessors  to  do  the 
analysis  themselves.  Making  judgments  about  the  qualities  that  make  a performance 
successful  helps  assessors  internalize  the  criteria  for  success.  This  becomes  especially 
powerful  if  the  assessors  are  teachers  and 
students. 

The  following  sentiments  explain  the  link 
to  instruction. 

Scales,  criteria  and  specific 
questions  which  students  apply  to 
their  own  or  others'  writing  also 
have  a powerful  effect  on 
enhancing  quality.  Through  using 
the  criteria  systematically,  students 
appear  to  internalize  them  and 
bring  them  to  bear  in  generating 
new  materials  even  when  they  do 
not  have  the  criteria  in  front  of 
them.  [This  procedure  is]  two 
times  more  effective  than  [other] 
techniques. 

(Hillocks,  1986) 

Winning  points  may  be  the  final 
goal  of  classroom  work  as  it  is  of 
the  sports  endeavor,  but  the  grade, 
like  the  final  score  of  the  game, 
never  taught  anyone  how  to  win 
again,  or  why  they  lost.  For  the 
truly  successful  contenders,  playing 

the  game  is  always  about  learning  the  game.. .however  often  it  seems  to  be  about 
scoring  more  wins  than  losses.  (Lucas,  1 992) 
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In  other  words,  making  direct  judgments  of  the  skill  being  assessed  helps  teachers  and 
students  conceptualize  "what  good  looks  like"  across  situations.  When  scoring  is  instead 
done  for  specific  features  of  tasks,  raters  only  get  to  know  what  "good"  looks  like  on  a single 
problem;  they  don’t  have  to  generalize,  transfer  or  apply  knowledge  to  a new  situation. 
Therefore,  direct  rating  of  performance  using  generalized  criteria  is  better  as  an  instructional 
tool.  In  fact  a new  national  study  makes  this  very  point: 

The  influencing  of  instructional  practices  to  date  has  been  served  most  powerfully  by  generic 
rubrics.  (OERI,  1997,  p.  XX) 

Of  course,  life  is  never  black  and  white.  What  has  been  described  are  two  ends  of  a 
continuum: 


Holistic  or 

Generalized  Scoring  Analytical 

Right/Wrong  Points  for  Features  Applied  to  Task  Trait  Systems 


Inferring  Performance  Directly  Judging  Performance 

In  actuality,  alternative  assessment  approaches  fall  all  along  this  continuum.  One  "happy 
medium"  can  occur  in  cases  where  a general  set  of  scoring  guidelines  is  developed  and  then 
systematically  applied  to  each  task  to  develop  specific  scoring  guides  based  on  points.  This 
approach  can  actually  help  teachers  and  students  generalize  so  that  eventually  they  aren't 
dependent  on  specific  scoring  guides.  Such  an  approach  is  used  by  several  states. 

To  be  successful  as  an  instructional  tool,  however,  the  link  between  the  specific  example 
(e.g.,  "has  a picture  showing  a whole  cut  into  four  equal  parts")  and  the  general  criterion 
(e.g.,  "uses  appropriate  graphic  representations")  has  to  be  clear,  and  the  ultimate  goal  has  to 
be  understanding  the  general  criteria  and  applying  them  to  new  situations. 

Now,  let's  just  focus  on  the  general  criteria  for  awhile;  forget  all  about  task  specific  criteria. 
Within  the  broader  category  of  generalized  criteria,  there  are  several  other  decisions  to  be 
made:  holistic  or  analytical  trait,  number  of  score  points,  quantity  or  quality  descriptions  of 
score  points,  and  the  amount  of  detail  to  use.  These  are  depicted  in  Figure  3.8.  (Some  of 
these  might  also  apply  to  task  specific  criteria  but,  in  this  chapter,  we're  more  concerned  with 
general  criteria  because  of  their  superior  instructional  value.) 
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Holistic  vs.  Analytical  Trait  Generalized  Scoring.  Holistic 
scoring  entails  giving  one  overall  judgment  about  the  quality  of 
the  response  as  a whole.  Analytical  trait  scoring  entails  giving 
separate  scores  for  various  important  dimensions  of 
performance.  (This  would  be  similar  to  assessing  how  well  each 
of  the  parts  in  the  machine  to  the  right  works.  Each  of  the  parts 
is  essential  to  the  whole,  but  the  gears  might  work  better  than  the 
whistle.)  A good  example  of  analytical  trait  criteria  is  the  Six- 
Trait  Model  (Sample  A.10  in  Appendix  A — Sampler ),  which 
assesses  six  essential  aspects  of  successful  writing — ideas, 
organization,  voice,  word  choice,  sentence  fluency,  and 
conventions.  Each  dimension,  or  trait,  would  get  a separate 
score,  showing  a profile  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  By 

contrast,  a holistic  rubric  for  writing  would  have  the  rater  lump  all  of  these  together  to  come 
up  with  a single,  overall  score. 
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The  advantage  of  holistic  scoring  is  that  it  is  quicker.  Therefore,  it  is  used  in  large-scale 
assessment  when  the  main  goal  is  to  get  a relatively  quick  overview  of  student  performance. 
The  advantage  of  analytical  trait  scoring  is  that  it  is  more  diagnostic.  Therefore,  it  is  used 
when  the  goal  is  either  to  provide  diagnostic  information  to  teachers  for  planning  instruction 
or  when  the  goal  is  to  use  criteria  as  a way  for  students  to  understand  the  nature  of  quality 
and  to  self-assess. 

Content  Coverage.  What  do  the  criteria  define  as  important  features  of  a strong 
performance?  What  are  indicators  of  quality?  What  should  teachers  not  take  into  account 
when  judging  quality?  These  features  make  up  the  content  of  the  criteria. 

Content  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  since  performance  criteria  provide  the  basis  on 
which  student  responses  will  be  judged,  they  should  cover  all  the  most  important  dimensions 
of  performance.  What  sense  would  it  make,  for  example,  to  judge  the  quality  of  a student's 
problem  solving  skills  only  by  whether  he  or  she  arrived  at  the  right  answer?  Judgments  of 
the  quality  of  a student  response  might  also  need  to  include  the  sophistication  of  the  approach 
taken,  the  efficiency  of  the  procedures  chosen,  evidence  of  checking  to  make  sure  the  answer 
is  correct,  etc.  Ultimately,  students  need  to  come  up  with  reasonable  answers,  but  they  also 
need  to  do  it  efficiently. 

The  second  reason  content  of  criteria  is  important  is  that  teachers  and  students, 
understandably,  concentrate  their  efforts  on  what  is  included.  What 
students  and  teachers  see  is  what  will  be  taught  and  learned.  Therefore, 
it's  important  that  criteria  deal  with  all  the  valued  dimensions  of 
performance,  not  just  those  that  are  easy  to  define  and  score.  For 
example,  consider  communication  in  mathematics.  What  instructional 
messages  are  sent  to  teachers  and  students  if  criteria  leave  out  the 
student's  ability  to  clearly  communicate  what  he  or  she  did?  If 
communication  isn't  assessed,  teachers  might  not  emphasize  it  in 
instruction  and  students  won't  know  that  it's  important  to  learn. 

Assessment  in  writing  offers  another  example.  Conventions  in  writing 
are  essential.  If  one  can't  decipher  a piece  of  writing,  one  can't  judge  it's 
quality  in  other  ways.  But,  conversely,  conventions  aren't  everything. 

Most  teachers  also  value  strong  ideas,  organization  that  supports  the 
point  being  make,  voice  that  sets  the  appropriate  tone  and  style  for  the 
writing,  words  that  precisely  convey  what  is  meant,  and  sentences  that  are  not  only  correct 
but  add  to  the  flavor  of  the  piece.  What  might  happen  to  writing  performance  if  any  of  these 
were  left  out  of  the  criteria  forjudging  writing  quality? 

Just  as  it's  essential  to  include  the  more  important  dimensions  of  performance,  it's  equally 
important  to  leave  out  the  trivial.  A two-minute  speech  might  be  desirable,  but  what  happens 
if  a student  gives  an  oral  presentation  that  is  fantastic,  but  only  90  second  long? 
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The  content  of  the  performance  criteria  provides  the  final  definition  of  local  content 
standards.  What  gets  assessed  is  the  de  facto  definition,  so  we  all  better  be  really  sure  that 
the  criteria  adequately  cover  all  that  is  important  and  only  that  which  is  important. 

Nature  of  the  Scoring  Scale — Number  of  Score  Points.  Once  one  has  decided  on  the 
major  approach  to  scoring  (task-specific  or  generalized)  and  decided 
to  have  one  score  for  a student  performance  or  several,  one  needs  to 
decide  how  points  will  be  awarded.  Will  there  be  a four-point  scale 
(or  2, 3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  whatever)?  And  then,  what  will  constitute  a 
score  of  4,  3,  2,  or  1? 

First,  the  number  of  score  points.  In  the  scoring  schemes  we've  seen, 
rubrics  have  from  4 to  eight  levels.  More  than  that  makes  it  hard  for 
raters  to  distinguish  between  levels.  ("Remind  me  again  what's  the 
difference  between  a 57  and  a 58.")  Fewer  than  four  levels  and  there 
is  little  leeway  to  show  progress.  Some  people  like  an  odd  number  of 
points  (so  that  there  is  a middle  balance  point  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses),  and  others  favor  an  even  number  of  points  to  force  an  overall  judgment  of  "on 
the  better  side"  or  "on  the  worse  side."  Personally  we  favor  five-  or  six-point  scales  as  a 
balance  between  the  need  to  have  many  points  to  show  progress  and  not  so  many  points  that 
teachers  have  difficulty  distinguishing  differences  in  quality. 

Nature  of  the  Scoring  Scale — Quantity  or  Quality.  Now,  on  to  deciding  the  features  that 
will  distinguish  levels.  Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  variations  in  the  philosophy  behind  how  to 
define  each  level  of  the  trait(s)  to  be  scored.  Here  are  two: 


Scoring  Based  on  Quantity 

In  some  assessments,  a score  depends  on  the  number  of  some  feature 
that  is  present.  For  example,  one  assessment  in  the  Appendix  A — 
Sampler  has  four  traits  (Sample  A.41 — Writing  in  Chemistry) — 
concepts,  argumentation,  use  of  references  to  the  text,  and 
misconceptions.  Three  of  these  are  based  on  "counts."  That  is,  you 
count  up  the  number  of  misconceptions,  concepts  used,  or  proportion 
of  text  detail  used,  and  the  score  depends  on  the  number  you  find. 
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Scoring  Based  on  Quality 

In  other  assessments,  judgments  are  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
responses.  For  example,  one  feature  of  a high  performance  might  be 
that  "the  student  successfully  proposes  an  explanation  which  clearly 
shows  a relationship  between  data  and  final  conclusions."  The 
corresponding  feature  of  a weak  performance  is  that  "the  final 
conclusion  is  unrelated  to  the  tasks  performed."  It  doesn't  matter  how 
many  conclusions  the  student  comes  to  as  long  as  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  good  ones. 


In  general,  rating  scales  based  on  quantity  should  be  avoided  because  they  very  easily 
can  become  arbitrary  and  might  send  the  wrong  messages  about  what  is  important.  For 
example,  one  way  to  distinguish  between  levels  in  performance  is  to  count  the  number  of 
errors,  or  number  of  resources  used,  or  some  other  attribute  of  the  performance.  This  could 
lead  to  unintended  negative  consequences  such  as  students  using  easier  words  to  avoid 
spelling  mistakes,  or  loading  a report  with  references,  whether  they  are  most  relevant  or  not. 
After  all,  one  good  conclusion  should  be  worth  more  than  10  poor  conclusions. 

Amount  of  Descriptive  Detail.  Another  way  criteria  can  differ  is  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  detail  provided  to  help  define  each  level. 


Scoring  with  Sketchy  Descriptions  of  Terms 

In  Solid  Waste  (Sample.  A.16),  to  get  a high  score,  the  student  must 
give  a "strong,  workable  solution."  The  rater — teacher  or  student — 
receives  no  assistance  in  understanding  what  it  means  to  have  a strong, 
workable  solution.  What  does  a strong,  workable  solution  look  like? 


Scoring  with  Some  Descriptions  of  Terms 

In  Sample  A.18 — Math  Problem  Solving,  Oregon,  to  get  a high  score 
on  "Procedural  Knowledge,"  the  student  "uses  principles  efficiently 
while  justifying  the  solution,  uses  appropriate  mathematical  terms  and 
strategies,  solves  and  verifies  the  problem,  and  uses  mathematical 
principles  and  language  precisely."  While  still  not  completely 
definitive,  this  provides  the  rater  with  greater  assistance  in  knowing 
what  to  look  for  in  the  response. 
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Scoring  with  More  Complete  Descriptions  of  Terms 

The  Six-Trait  Model  (Sample  A.10)  was  developed  to  be  used  with 
students  and,  so,  attempts  to  carefully  define  both  what  is  meant  by 
each  trait  scored  and  what  performance  looks  like  at  various  levels  of 
quality.  For  example,  the  trait  of  "voice"  is  defined  as:  "the  writer 
coming  through  the  words,  the  sense  that  a real  person  is  speaking  to 
us  and  cares  about  the  message.  It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  writing, 
the  magic,  the  wit,  the  feeling,  the  life  and  breath.  When  the  writer  is 
engaged  personally  with  the  topic,  he/she  imparts  a personal  tone  and 
flavor  to  the  piece  that  is  unmistakably  his/hers  alone.  And  it  is  that 
individual  something — different  from  the  mark  of  all  other  writers — 
that  we  call  voice." 

Strong  voice  occurs  "when  the  writer  speaks  directly  to  the  reader  in  a 
way  that  is  individualistic,  expressive  and  engaging... the  tone  and 
voice  give  flavor  to  the  message  and  seem  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
and  audience,... narrative  writing  seems  honest,  appealing,  and  written 
from  the  heart,. . .expository  or  persuasive  writing  reflects  a strong 
commitment  to  the  topic,  and  an  effort  to  bring  the  topic  to  life  by 
anticipating  the  reader's  questions  and  showing  why  the  reader  should 
care  or  want  to  know  more." 

Weak  voice  occurs  when  "the  writer  seems  indifferent,  uninvolved  or 
distanced  from  the  topic  and/or  the  audience.  As  a result,  the  writing 
is  lifeless  or  mechanical,. . .the  writer  speaks  in  a kind  of  monotone  that 
flattens  all  potential  highs  or  lows  of  the  message,...  the  writing  may 
communicate  on  a functional  level,  but  it  does  not  move  or  involve  the 
reader, ...the  writer  does  not  seem  sufficiently  at  home  with  the  topic 
to  take  risks,...." 
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We  like  detail!!!  First,  it's  easier  for  raters  to  be  consistent  when  description  increases.  This 
is  important  for  large-scale  assessment.  Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
communication  potential  of  descriptive  criteria.  If  teachers  tell  students,  for  example,  that 
their  solutions  have  to  be  "workable"  will  that 
help  them  know  what  to  do?  Wouldn't  it  be 
more  helpful  to  let  them  know  that 
"workable"  means  a balance  between  being 
practical  (in  terms  of  time,  knowledge,  and 
money)  and  being  effective  (in  terms  of  really 
solving  the  problem);  that  effectiveness  has  to 
be  demonstrated  by  more  than  just  opinion 
(they  need  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  other 
similar  solutions);  and  that  the  technology 
needs  to  be  currently  available  to  implement 
the  solution.  Can  you  think  of  additional 
details  that  would  be  useful  for  students? 

The  point  is  that  good  quality  performance 
criteria  can  be  more  than  just  a tool  for  giving 
a score  on  a test  if  they  are  designed  wisely. 

They  can  help  teachers  define  expectations  for 
students  and  develop  a shared  vision  of 
quality.  This  requires  detail — definitions, 
indicators,  and  examples  of  what  we  mean. 

Be  wary  when  someone  says,  "We  have  to 
make  all  this  fit  on  one  page."  The  goal  is  not 
to  make  it  fit  on  one  page  but  to  adequately 
describe  what  we  mean.  This  might  take  !4 
page,  but  it  might  instead  take  6. 

Conclusions  on  Performance  Criteria. 

There  are  many  types  of  performance  criteria 
under  development.  The  kind  of  scoring 
mechanism  chosen  should  directly  relate  to 
what  is  to  be  assessed,  one’s  purpose  for 
assessment,  and  how  one  sees  alternative 
assessment  fitting  into  the  educational 
enterprise.  Holistic  and  task-specific  scoring 
are  often  used  for  large-scale  assessment 
because  they  are  faster.  Analytical  trait 
performance  criteria  with  lots  of  description  may  be  the  best  choice  to  develop  a common 
vision  of  the  goals  for  students  and  to  maximize  the  chances  that  alternative  assessments  will 
be  useful  instructional  tools  in  the  classroom. 


C Related  TooUdt9S  Chapters 
and  Activities 

Activity  1.9 — Going  to  School  lets 
workshop  participants  try  out  different 
kinds  of  performance  criteria  and  discuss 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  also 
‘ demonstrates  the  necessity  of  having 
performance  criteria  for  large-scale 
: assessment.  C-v ' 

Activity  2.1— Sorting  Student  Work,  and 
Activity  22— How  Can  We  Know  They're 
Learning?  illustrate  how  to  develop 
performance  criteria  and  show  how  they 
can  be  tools  for  defining  our  goals  for  . 
students.  In  Activity  2.4 — Is  Less  More? 
Participants  develop  criteria  for  a task  they 
write.  Activity  2.5 — How  Knowledge  of 
Performance  Criteria  Affect  Performance 
illustrates  the  importance  of  criteria  in 
helping  to  define  the  task.  :■  : . 

. * i -o  * * s ' ' ’ ‘ ? ' > Al  V ‘ ' 

Activity  3.3 — Performance  Criteria — Keys 
to  Success  talks  about  the  essential  features 
of  performance  criteria  if  they  are  to  be 
used  as  tools  for  communication  in  the 
classroom. . ;'^y^y 

Appendix  A has  many  more  examples  of 
performance  criteria.  ~ ;•  ^ j 


Figure  3.9  summarizes  design  considerations  for  performance  criteria: 
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Figure  S3, 

Pesign  Considerations  for  Performance  Criteria 


• Task  specific 

or 

• General 

• Holistic 

or 

• Analytical  Trait 

• Quantity  description  of 
score  points 

or 

• Quality  description  of  score 
points 

• Number  of  score  points 

• Amount  of  detail  in  description  of  score  points 

Ensuring  High  Quality  Performance  Criteria— or— Reliability  and 
Validity  Made  Easy  Once  Again 

Here  is  a summary  of  quality  questions  to  ask  about  criteria: 

1 . Do  the  criteria  cover  what  is  important?  Are  the  concepts,  processes,  skills,  etc.  that 
you  wish  to  measure  appropriately  addressed  by  the  criteria?  For  example,  if  you  want 
to  assess  problem  solving,  are  all  the  important  dimensions  of  a good  problem  solution 
covered? 

2.  Are  the  criteria  stated  clearly  enough  so  that  raters  can  agree  on  meanings?  Is  the 
amount  of  detail  just  right?  Are  there  examples  of  student  work  to  illustrate  the 
criteria? 

Additional  questions  to  ask  if  the  performance  criteria  are  intended  to  be  useful  instructional 
tools  are: 

3.  Are  criteria  general?  If  we  are  measuring  "big"  outcomes,  can  criteria  be  used  to 
assess  those  skills  across  tasks? 

4.  Are  the  criteria  analytical  trait? 
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Quality— The  Rest  of  the  Story  on  Reliability  and 

Validity 


There  are  several  important  considerations  that  apply  to  alternative  assessments  in  general  or 
that  apply  to  both  tasks  and  criteria.  We'll  finish  up  this  chapter  with  a brief  discussion  of 
these. 


Content/Skill  Coverage  and  Proper  Match  to  Assessment 
Method 


Content/Skill  Coverage.  Assessment 
coverage  should  closely  match  the  goals  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  assessment  device  should 
cover  the  entire  range  of  that  content.  The 
student  knowledge  and  skills  covered  by  an 
assessment  should  be  important  ones,  and 
content  should  represent  enduring  themes  or 
significant  knowledge,  not  trivialities.  In  five 
years,  what  would  you  want  your  current 
students  to  remember  or  be  able  to  do  based  on 
your  time  with  them? 

It's  easy  to  say  that  content  coverage  must  be 
appropriate,  but  discovering  what  an 
assessment  actually  covers  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
might  first  appear.  Sometimes,  for  example, 
the  developer  makes  a written  statement  about 
coverage  (e.g.,  "this  assessment  measures 
critical  thinking,  attitude  toward  mathematics, 
and  problem  solving"),  but  it  is  impossible  to 
match  these  statements  to  what  the  students  are 

asked  to  do  on  the 


C Related  TooUdt9S  Chapters  and 
Activities ' 

Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  provides 
a hands-on  experience  during  which  -f) 
participants  discern  for  themselves 
V'  characteristics  of  high  quality 

performance  criteria.  ;:.y-  "T 

Activity  3 3— Performance  Criteria — 
Keys  to  Success  provides  criteria  for  high 
quality  criteria,  complete  with  models 
; and anchors.  ._j'' 

Activity  3.6 — How  to  Critique  a 
Assessment  provides  practice  critiquing 
performance  criteria  using  the  four 
questions  in  this  section. 


assessment  or  what  the  performance  criteria  cover.  Or,  there  is  no 
statement  about  coverage  and  one  has  to  figure  out  what  the 
assessment  covers  from  the  performance  tasks  and  criteria. 

Ideally,  statements  about  coverage  match  what  the  tasks  ask 
students  to  do  and  what  is  covered  by  the  criteria.  Therefore, 
when  we  ask  about  what  the  assessment  assesses,  we  need  to 
consider  tasks  and  criteria  in  addition  to  any  written  statements 
of  coverage  made  by  the  developer. 
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Alternative  Assessment  is  the  Best  Match.  Not  all  the  learning  targets  for  students  are  best 
measured  using  alternative  assessment  as  amply  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  most  productive  use 
of  alternative  assessment  is  to 
address  "big"  learning  targets  such 
as  (1)  problem  solving,  reasoning, 
critical  thinking  and  attitudes;  (2) 
complex  applications  of  knowledge 
and  skills  to  new  settings  or 
situations;  or  (3)  the  processes  that 
students  use  to  complete  tasks.  To 
assess  such  complex  learning 
outcomes,  many  indicators  are 
needed,  including  performance 
assessments. 

The  following  quality  questions 
summarize  important  quality 
questions  about  content  alignment 
and  importance: 

1 . Is  it  clear  what  goals,  skills 
and/or  content  are  to  be 
covered  on  the  assessment? 

2.  Are  these  goals,  objectives  or 
targets  best  assessed  using  an 
alternative  assessment?  Why 
or  why  not? 

3.  Does  the  assessment  address 
and  embody  valued  student 
outcomes  and  avoid 
irrelevant  or  unimportant 
content  and  skills? 

4.  Does  the  assessment  deal 
with  enduring  themes  or 
significant  knowledge 
within  or  across  disciplines? 

5.  Do  statements  of  coverage,  task  content,  and  performance  criteria  match  up? 


J C Related  TooIkit9S  Chapters 

Activities  •' 

/:  Chapter  1 extensively  discusses  -TV  /'/' 

• appropriate  learning  targets  for  students 
| and  matching  targets  to  assessment 
/methods.  .;•//., 

/ Activity  1.2— C/ear  Targets,  What  Types 
: are  These?  asks  participants  to  consider 
whether  a good  mix  of  learning  targets  is 

/ ' covered/^,Z?j^|^  /•*•/"  • : 

Activity  1.6 — A Comparison  of  Multiple- 
^Choice  and  Alternative  Assessment  '/////  }. 
discusses  when  different  types  of 
assessments  should  be  used. '/ * /;/:///////:• 

- Activity  1 .7 — Target-Method  Match  asks 
participants  to  match  targets  to  / //  ’ 

assessment  types.  y : - / ■ '■ 

Activity  1 .8 —Sam 's  Story  illustrates  the 
need  for  multiple-measures  of  student 
skills.  < y 

Activity  1.10 — Clear  Targets  and . 
Appropriate  Methods,  View  From  the  v ■ 
Classroom  asks  participants  to  self-assess 
how  well  they  can  match  targets  to  : C// 
methods.  //.;, '■  'xf'1 < ■''// 
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Fairness  and  Rater  Bias 


Some  of  the  most  commonly  asked  questions  in  workshops  on  assessment  are:  "How  do  we 
handle  ESL,  special  education  or  Title  I students?  Do  we  hold  them  to  the  same  standard? 

Do  we  give  them  the  same  tests?  What  accommodations  and  modifications  are  OK?" 

All  of  these  questions  relate  to  issues  of  fairness.  As  teachers  we  want  to  be  as  fair  to  all 
students  as  much  as  possible.  Teachers  want  to  ensure  that  every  group  of  students  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  show  what  they  know  and  can  do,  and  that  language  and  cultural 
differences  will  not  give  us  a distorted  picture  of  a student's  capabilities. 

In  the  section  on  performance  tasks  we  talked  about  possible  sources  of  bias  and  distortion 
that  affect  individual  students.  In  this  section  we're  talking  about  sources  of  bias  and 
distortion  that  can  affect  entire  groups  of  students.  The  topic  of  group  bias  is  so  important 
we  wanted  to  give  it  special  attention. 

Potential  sources  of  group  bias  come  in  many  sizes  and 
shapes  and  are  often  very  subtle.  We  all  know  that  students 
who  don't  speak  English  very  well  won't  do  very  well  on  any 
test  in  English  regardless  of  what  it's  trying  to  measure.  But, 
how  many  know,  for  example,  that  in  some  cultures  children 
do  not  discuss  their  opinions  (as  in  American  Samoa)?  If  a 
group  discussion  is  used  to  assess,  say,  critical  thinking 
skills,  a biased  view  of  the  achievement  of  students  from  this 
cultural  group  might  result. 

An  even  more  subtle  potential  form  of  bias  is  the  context  in 
which  a skill  is  assessed.  An  obvious  example  is  a math  task  set  in  the  context  of  a football 
game.  The  context  becomes  a group  biasing  factor  if  particular  groups  of  students  know  less 
about  football  than  other  groups  of  students  and  this  might  affect  their  ability  to  do  the  math 
problem.  If  boys,  in  general,  have  more  experience  with  the  game  and  more  knowledge  of  its 
structure  and  rules  than  do  girls,  then  the  task  could  be  biased  in  favor  of  boys.  What  might 
happen  to  students  from  another  culture  who  know  nothing  about  football?  Even  if  no 
knowledge  of  football  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  problem  itself,  students  unfamiliar 
with  the  context  are  put  at  a disadvantage  by  having  to  deal  with  multiple  tasks — the  task 
intended  by  the  assessor  and  the  task  of  making  sense  of  a problem  in  an  unfamiliar  area 
when  students  are  keenly  aware  that  they  are  missing  pieces  of  knowledge  that  may  prove 
vital. 

There  are  also  less  obvious  examples.  Tasks  viewed  as  "content  free"  or  "everyday  settings" 
can  reflect  hidden  assumptions  about  daily  life  and  experiences  that  differ  vastly  across 
socioeconomic,  ethnic,  and  gender  groups.  For  example,  people  eat  green  bananas  in 
American  Samoa,  so  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  color  are  bananas?"  is  green,  not 
yellow.  Folks  in  rural  settings  know  that  if  there  are  five  birds  on  a limb  and  you  scare  one 
away,  the  rest  will  go  too.  So  the  answer  as  to  how  many  are  left  is  "0"  not  "4."  Similarly, 
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urban  students  might  have  only  seen  chicken  in  packages  at  the  store,  so  questions  on  the 
number  of  legs  on  10  chickens  and  a pig  might  not  elicit  knowledge  of  multiplication. 

Group  bias  may  exist  in  the  rater  as  well  as  in  the  task  itself.  For  raters,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
values,  often  held  unconsciously,  may  be  reflected  in  their  judgments.  For  example,  a rater 
may  let  handwriting  affect  a judgment  of  content,  or  preconceptions  about  abilities  of  boys 
and  girls  may  influence  scoring  decisions.  These  biases  are  often  unconscious.  Most  raters 
will  not  even  be  aware  that  they  have 
biases. 

Social/cultural  norms  and  experiences, 
social  class,  gender,  and  ethnicity  all 
influence  the  knowledge  and  resources  that 
students  bring  to  assessment  tasks. 

Recognizing  biases  in  assessment  tasks  and 
developing  ways  to  overcome  such  biases  is 
a difficult  but  critical  part  of  designing  and 
evaluating  assessments,  whether  alternative 
or  traditional. 

The  following  quality  questions  summarize 
what  should  be  asked  about  an  alternative 
assessment  to  ensure  fairness: 

1 . Do  the  content  or  context  of  the  task 
or  assumption  about  expected 
performances  reflect  knowledge, 
experiences,  and  values  that  are 
equally  familiar,  acceptable,  and 
appropriate  for  all  groups  of 
students? 

2.  Does  the  assessment  tap  knowledge 
and  skills  all  students  have  had  adequate  opportunity  to  acquire? 

3.  Is  the  assessment  as  free  as  possible  of  cultural,  ethnic,  or  gender  stereotypes? 

4.  Do  students  understand  the  language  of  the  assessment? 

Important  rater  bias  questions: 

1 . Is  some  feature  of  the  performance  (e.g.,  handwriting,  poor  spelling,  pet  peeves) 
influencing  how  another,  supposedly  independent,  feature  is  judged? 

2.  Does  knowledge  of  the  type  of  student  performing  the  task  (e.g.,  gender,  ethnic 
heritage,  curriculum  track)  influence  judgments? 
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C Related  TooUdt9S  i 
Chapters  and  Activities 

Chapter  1 discusses  potential  sources 
. ; \ of  bias  and  distortion  in  assessment 
’ results.-;  \V.  7 

Fairness  and  equity  issues  are 
explored  in  Activities  3.7 — Chickens 
and  Pigs,  3.8—  Questions  About  ■*<. 
Culture  and  Assessment,  and  3.9 — 
Tagalog  Math  Problem. 

These  issues  also  frequently  arise 
during  Activities  1.5 — Clapping 
Hands  and  3.6 — How  to  Critique  an 
Assessment.  J 
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3.  Does  knowledge  of  individual  students  affect  judgment  of  performance?  (e.g.,  "Susie 
always  does  such  good  work.  I'll  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Heather  always 
does  such  poor  work,  someone  else  must  have  done  this  for  her.") 


Consequences 


Any  assessment  may  have  unanticipated  side  effects.  Boy,  don't  we  all  know  that.  A 
positive  side  effect  might  be  that  a student's  attitude  toward  a subject  area  improves  because 
the  assessment  was  fun  to  do.  We're  all  more  accustomed,  however,  to  seeing  the  negative 
side  effects — restricting  curricula  to  what  can  be  easily  assessed;  communicating  unintended 
messages  about  power,  control,  and  social  roles/status  in  the  classroom;  or  providing  narrow 
and  restrictive  images  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  a 
particular  subject  area. 

The  history  of  testing  is  replete  with  examples  of  good 
intentions  gone  awry:  tests  that  were  supposed  to  improve 
the  educational  system  but  that  actually  resulted  in 
narrowing  instruction  to  basic  skills;  or  multiple-choice 
tests,  originally  developed  to  provide  more  "objective" 
measures  of  achievement  that  actually  resulted  in 
perpetuating  the  idea  that  there  is  always  a right  answer  to 
any  problem.  Good  intentions  are  clearly  not  enough. 

Cognizant  of  past  problems,  assessments  must  be  designed 
that  minimize  unintended  negative  consequences. 


Science  and  mathematics  education  have  been  particularly  plagued  by  several  myths  that 
have  been  reinforced  by  traditional  assessments.  These 
include: 

• One  right  answer  exists  to  all  mathematics  and 
science  problems. 

• Computation  is  central  to  mathematics  and  science. 

• "Knowing"  is  more  important  than  being  able  to  do 
(for  example,  being  able  to  pick  a correct  answer  is 
more  important  than  being  able  to  carry  out  a lab 
activity). 

• Science  and  mathematics  are  primarily  done  with 
pencil  and  paper. 

• Being  able  to  recognize  technical  terms  is  more 
important  than  understanding  concepts.  ' ' s 


CD  Reference  Box 


Nancy  Kober,  1993.  What 
We  Know  About  Science 
Teaching  and  Learning. 
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Knowledge  Industry  ' r 
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Educational  Development 
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• Some  external  authority  is  the  only  valid  judge  of  whether  an  idea  in  science  or 
mathematics  is  acceptable  or  "true."  (Nancy  Kober,  1993,  p.  59) 

These  beliefs  have  a powerful  influence  on  student  learning,  use  of  knowledge,  interest  in 
and  attitude  toward  subject  areas,  and  access  to  knowledge  in  particular  areas.  Assessment 
that  communicates  such  notions  can  have  a strong  negative  impact  on  student  lives.  This 
does  not  mean  that  factual  knowledge  is  unimportant.  Emphasizing  reasoning  without 
concepts  and  facts  is  impossible. 

Clearly,  a balance  is  needed. 

When  examining  the  consequences  of 
an  assessment,  consider  the  following 
quality  questions: 

1 . What  will  this  assessment 
communicate  to  students,  teachers, 
and  others  about: 

• What  is  important  to  teach? 

Will  there  be  effects  on 
instruction  and  curriculum? 

• What  is  important  to  leam? 

For  example,  a student  might 
say,  "I  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  problem  solving 
because  all  the  problems  on 
the  test  come  from 
homework." 

• What  is  the  nature  of  the  discipline(s)  being  assessed  and  the  nature  of  knowledge 
in  those  subject  areas?  For  example,  is  an  assessment  sending  a message  that 
mathematics  is  primarily  computation? 

• Who  has  the  authority  to  judge  what  is  acceptable  knowledge  and  performance  in 
these  areas? 

• What  images  of  learning,  and  of  life,  are  being  communicated? 

• How  should  we  teach?  Does  the  assessment  exemplify  good  instruction? 

2.  What  effects  might  the  assessment  have  upon  the  lives,  attitudes,  emotions,  self-image, 

career  options,  etc.  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  parents  involved? 

3.  Is  the  assessment  worth  the  instructional  time  devoted  to  it?  Will  students  leam 

something  from  the  assessment  itself? 
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A discussion  of  how  assessment 
communicates  what  is  valued  can  be  found 
: in  Chapter  y. - 

Discussion  of  unintended  consequences  of 
assessment  often  arise  as  part  of  Activity 
1.5— Clapping  Hands  (effects  on  students). 
Activity  1.9 — Going  to  School  (effects  on 
instruction).  Activity  3.6— How  to  Critique 
an  Assessment,  and  Activity  2.1— Sorting 
Student  Work  (effects  on  instruction). 
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4.  Does  the  assessment  provide  information  that  is  relevant  to  the  decisions  that  will  be 
based  on  it? 

5.  Will  the  assessment  be  perceived  by  students  and  teachers  as  a valid  indicator  of 
student  competence  in  the  particular  area  being  assessed? 


Cost  and  Efficiency 

An  assessment  should  be  practical.  The  consequences  of  the 
assessment  should  be  worth  the  cost  and  effort  required  to  do  it. 

By  necessity,  assessment  design  always  requires  a series  of 
trade-offs.  For  example,  observing  students  doing  laboratory 
activities  may  provide  a more  accurate  picture  of  student  lab 
skills  than  examining  laboratory  notebooks.  However, 
examining  notebooks  is  more  efficient.  Does  the  increase  in 
accuracy  justify  the  increase  in  time  needed  for  direct 
observation?  The  issue  is  whether  the  loss  in  validity  is 
acceptable  when  compared  to  the  increase  in  efficiency. 

Impacts  and  effects  can  include  more  than  just  obtaining  good  data.  Involving  students  in 
rich,  engaging  tasks  and  in  self-assessment  can  promote  the  very  learning  that  is  being 
assessed.  Also,  involving  teachers  in  the  design  and  scoring  of  alternative  assessments  can 
be  an  extremely  powerful  professional  development  experience.  This  makes  the  additional 
cost  of  alternative  assessment  more  worthwhile. 

In  evaluating  assessments,  it  is  important  to  identify  the  relevant  trade-offs  and  determine 
the  acceptability  of  gains  or  losses  in  validity,  instructional  usefulness,  reliability,  and 
efficiency.  Although  addition  of  authentic,  alternative,  and  performance-based  tasks  usually 
raises  the  cost  of  an  assessment,  an  assessment  that  meets  the  criteria  described  in  this 
chapter  will  more  likely  be  worth  the  investment.  Questions  that  must  be  considered  are: 

1 . Is  the  assessment  cost-efficient?  Are  the  effort  and  the  resources  required  to  do  the 
assessment  worth  the  results  and  consequences? 

2.  Is  the  assessment  "practical"  or  "do-able"?  (For  example,  does  the  assessment 
require  so  much  time,  equipment,  space,  etc.  as  to  preclude  use?  Are  there  safety 
or  privacy  concerns?) 
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Chapter  Summary  and  Conclusion 


There  is  considerable  activity  in  the  development  of  alternative  assessments  in  all  subject 
areas,  at  all  grade  levels,  and  at  all  levels  of  education  (classrooms  to  the  federal 
government).  The  samples  we  have  collected  show  a variety  of  approaches.  In  all  these 
examples,  the  same  reasons  are  given  for  changes  in  assessment:  the  need  to  better  reflect 
current  theories  of  instruction,  changes  in  instructional  goals  for  students,  etc.  However, 
the  link  between  the  general  rhetoric  and  how  the  rhetoric  plays  out  in  the  specifics  of 
individual  assessment  design  is  often  not  clear.  For  example,  if  everyone  is  saying  we 
need  to  better  model  good  instructional  practice,  why  do  some  assessments  only  use 
manipulatives  while  others  only  use  traditional  paper  and  pencil  word  problems?  Or,  why, 
when  people  are  assessing  math  problem  solving,  do  some  groups  use  task-specific  scoring 
while  others  are  developing  general  criteria?  We  need  to  step  back 
and  reconsider  all  our  design  features  to  make  sure  they  really  do 
match  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Pay  special  attention  to  the  evidence  of  validity  and  reliability  put 
forth  by  the  developers  of  an  alternative  assessment.  Many  times 
there  is  none!  An  assessment  is  always  more  trustworthy  if  the 
developers  have  attended  to  the  quality  issues  outlined  in  this 
chapter— whether  the  tasks  elicit  the  correct  student  performance, 
how  consistently  responses  can  be  scored,  whether  tasks  or  scoring 
are  biased  toward  any  particular  group,  whether  the  results  can  be 
generalized  to  other  similar  tasks,  and  the  impact  of  the  assessment 
on  students,  teachers,  curriculum,  and  instruction.  In  general, 
except  for  well-funded  large-scale  assessment  projects,  very  little 
technical  information  is  available  on  the  alternative  assessments  we 
have  seen.  In  some  cases,  pilot  testing  is  under  way.  In  other  cases, 
little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  important  topic. 

Alternative  assessment  can  be  a powerful  tool  for  learning  if  we  do  it  correctly.  We  hope 
the  considerations  and  activities  in  this  chapter  will  help  teachers  be  wise  consumers  and 
good  developers  of  alternative  assessments. 

The  attached  form  summarizes  the  quality  considerations  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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’;?•>;  ' r Alternative  Assessment  Evaluation  Farm  T vV. 

Yes  Somewhat  No 

1.  Content/Skill  Coverage  and  Correct  Method 3 2 1 


The  assessment: 

• Clearly  states  skills  and  content  to  be  covered 

• Correctly  uses  alternative  assessment  to  measure  these  skills 
and  content 

• Avoids  irrelevant  and/or  unimportant  content 

• Deals  with  enduring  themes  or  significant  knowledge 

• Matches  statements  of  coverage  to  task  content  and 
performance  criteria 


2.  Performance  Criteria: 


3 2 1 


• Include  everything  of  importance  and  omit  irrelevant  features 
of  performance 

• State  criteria  clearly  and  provide  samples  of  student  work  to 
illustrate  them 

• Are  stated  generally,  especially  if  the  intent  is  use  as  an 
instructional  tool 

• Are  analytical  trait,  especially  if  the  intent  is  use  as  an 
instructional  tool 


3.  Performance  Tacks: 


3 2 1 


General: 

• Elicit  the  desired  performances  or  work; 

• Recreate  an  "authentic”  context  for  performance 

• Exemplify  good  instruction 

• Are  reviewed  by  others  (students,  peers,  experts) 

Sampling/Representativeness/Generalizability: 

• Cover  the  content  or  skill  area  well;  results  can  be 
generalized 

• Sample  performance  in  a way  that  is  representative  of  what  a 
student  can  do 

Bias  and  Distortion: 

• Avoid  factors  that  might  get  in  the  way  of  student  ability  to 
demonstrate  what  they  know  and  can  do 
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Yes  Somewhat  No 


4.  Fairness  and  Rater  Bias 


3 2 1 


Performance  Tasks: 

• Have  content  and  context  that  are  equally  familiar, 
acceptable,  and  appropriate  for  students  in  all  group 

• Tap  knowledge  and  skills  all  students  have  had  adequate  time 
to  acquire  in  class 

• Are  as  free  as  possible  of  cultural,  ethnic,  or  gender 
stereotypes 

• Are  as  free  as  possible  of  language  barriers 

Performance  Criteria  and  Rater  Training: 

• Ensure  that  irrelevant  features  of  performance  do  not 
influence  how  other,  supposedly  independent,  features  are 
judged 

• Ensure  that  knowledge  of  the  type  of  student  does  not 
influence  judgments  about  performance  quality 

• Ensure  that  knowledge  of  individual  students  does  not  affect 
judgments  about  performance  quality 


S.  Consequences 3 2 1 


The  assessment: 

• Communicates  appropriate  messages 

• Results  in  acceptable  effects  on  students,  teachers,  and  others 

• Is  worth  the  instructional  time  devoted  to  it;  students  learn 
something  from  doing  the  assessment  and/or  using  the 
performance  criteria 

• Provides  information  relevant  to  the  decisions  being  made 

• Is  perceived  by  students  and  teachers  as  valid 


6.  Cost  and  Efficiency 3 2 1 


The  assessment: 

• Is  cost  efficient— the  results  are  worth  the  investment 

• Is  practical/"do-able" 
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Activity  3.1  ; 

Performance  Tasks— Keys  to  Success 

£>  <> 


Purposes: 

1.  To  learn  the  dimensions  along  which  performance  tasks  differ 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  identifying  the  characteristics  of  quality  performance  tasks 

3.  To  practice  matching  assessment  tasks  to  the  purpose  for  the  assessment,  one's 
instructional  philosophy,  and  one's  vision  of  integrating  assessment  and  instruction 


Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  3 to  illustrate  different  task 
types,  how  task  type  relates  to  purpose  and  learning  target  to  be  assessed,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  types  of  tasks,  and  what  constitutes  a good  quality  task. 
Prerequisites  might  include  (a)  an  activity  on  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  (e.g., 
Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices...,  1.6 — Comparing  Multiple-Choice  and 
Alternative  Assessment,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles );  (b)  Chapter  1 text  or  Activity 
1.7 — Target  Method  Match,  (c)  Chapter  2 text  or  an  activity,  such  as  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver, 
illustrating  integrating  assessment  tasks  into  instruction;  and  (d)  one  of  the  activities 
providing  a gentle  introduction  to  quality  issues,  such  as  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  or  1.11 — 
Assessment  Principles. 


Rationale: 


A variety  of  performance  task  types  are  being  developed — everything  from  short  answers 
that  look  like  multiple-choice  with  the  choices  taken  off  to  complex,  long  term,  group 
projects.  These  differ  in  complexity,  the  degree  to  which  they  require  integration  of  skills  or 
test  individual  skills  in  isolation,  amount  of  collaboration,  length  of  time  required, 
presentation  and  response  modes,  amount  of  student  choice,  and  the  number  of  correct 
answers.  It  is  necessary  for  educators  to  consider  which  of  these  options  will  accomplish 
their  assessment  purposes. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  A3. 1,01 — Performance  Tasks  Keys  Purposes,  A3. 1,02 — Sample  Oral 
Presentation  Task,  and  A3.1,03 — How  Tasks  Differ 

• Handouts  A3.1,H1 — Criteria  For  Performance  Tasks  and  A3.1,H2 — Mathematical 
Applications  Test 

• Sample  performance  tasks  that  illustrate  various  dimensions  of  task  design.  Samples  and 
guidance  on  their  use  are  included  in  the  Activity  3.1 — Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler. 
Rim  these  off  as  handouts  as  well  as  prepare  them  as  overheads. 


Time  Required: 

60-90  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

j 

1.  (10  minutes)  As  needed,  review  the  purposes  for  the  activity  (A3.1,01 — Purposes)  and 
what  performance  tasks  are. 

There  are  two  parts  to  a performance  assessment — tasks  and  criteria. 

We  use  the  term  "tasks"  to  refer  to  whatever  activity,  project,  prompt,  problem,  or 
assignment  is  given  to  the  students  to  do.  The  quality  of  the  student  response  to  the  task 
is  what  is  assessed  using  the  criteria  ( scoring  guide,  rubric). 

As  needed,  brainstorm  examples  of  tasks.  Examples  of  tasks:  oral  reading,  writing  a 
research  paper,  doing  a science  lab,  group  discussion,  doing  a worksheet  on  fractions, 
taking  a multiple-choice  test.  Some  assessment  tasks  are  developed  specifically  to  assess 
student  skills;  other  tasks  are  those  that  occur  as  part  on  normal  on-going  instruction. 

The  point  is  that  assessment  doesn't  have  to  be  conceived  of  as  something  that  occurs  at 
the  end  of,  and  is  separate  from,  instruction. 

There  are  two  important  quality  considerations  when  designing  performance  tasks — will 
it  elicit  the  right  performance  and  will  there  be  anything  about  the  task  that  might  get  in 
the  way  of  any  group  of  students  showing  what  they  can  do.  The  first  question  is  covered 
below  in  steps  2-5.  Steps  6-7  cover  the  second  question. 

2.  (5  minutes)  The  main  purpose  of  the  task  in  an  alternative  assessment  is  to  elicit  the 
right  performance  while  avoiding  sources  of  bias  and  distortion — things  that  can  cause 
us  to  make  an  incorrect  judgment  of  student  skill  level.  By  "eliciting  the  right 
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performance  " we  mean  that  we  get  from  students  what  we  wanted  to  get.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  times  that  the  task  did  not  elicit  the  right  performance.  (Come  up  with  your 
own  examples,  or  use  the  examples  below.) 

a.  On  a third  grade  writing  assessment,  the  students  were  given  the  prompt:  "You've 
heard  the  story  about  how  the  camel  got  its  hump.  Think  of  something  in  nature  and 
write  a story  about  how  it  got  that  way."  The  intent  was  to  assess  imaginative  writing 
by  asking  students  to  write  an  "Aesop's  Fable."  What  was  actually  obtained  were 
thousands  of  student  essays  on  why  camels  have  humps.  Imaginative  writing  could 
not  be  assessed  because  the  students  wrote  informational  pieces  instead. 

b.  Would  a math  problem  assess  problem  solving  if  students  had  just  completed  several 
problems  just  like  it?  In  this  case,  the  problem  might  be  eliciting  recall  of  information, 
not  problem  solving. 

c.  Two  sixth-grade  teachers  asked  students  to  choose  a novel  and  participate  weekly  in  a 
book  group.  They  planned  to  assess  student  reading  comprehension,  in  part,  by  means 
of  a final  project — an  oral  presentation.  What  they  got  was  a good  assessment  of  oral 
presentation  skills,  but  not  a good  assessment  of  reading  comprehension  skills. 

The  point  here  is  that  if  you  want  to  assess  critical  thinking,  for  example,  you  have  to 
have  a task  that  results  in  students  thinking  critically.  Or,  if  you  want  to  assess,  for 
example,  group  process  skills,  you  have  to  give  students  a task  that  enables  them  to  work 
cooperatively. 

Ask  the  participants  to  provide  examples  from  their  own  classrooms  of  tasks  or  activities 
that  did  not  work  as  intended. 

3.  (10  minutes)  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  student  learning  target  being  assessed,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  the  task  needs  to  elicit  the  right  performance  or  it  can't  be  assessed. 
For  simple  learning  targets  (e.g.,  can  students  spell  15  words),  the  task  can  be  simple. 

For  complex  learning  targets,  such  as  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  writing,  etc., 
you  need  tasks  that  are  complex.  We  need  "meaty”  tasks  or  the  right  performance  will 
not  be  elicited. 

To  get  this  point  across,  ask  participants  to  think  of  a successful  activity  they  have  used  in 
their  classroom  with  students,  and  what  made  it  so.  Give  participants  3-4  minutes  to 
come  up  with  a list  of  attributes  that  made  their  classroom  activity  successful.  Then 
convene  the  large  group  and  make  a list  on  an  overhead.  Common  responses  at  all  grade 
levels  are:  student  choice,  active,  clear  instructions,  engaging,  relevant,  organized, 
students  know  the  purpose,  enough  time,  several  ways  to  approach  the  task,  proper 
resources,  and  accommodates  different  learning  styles. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  list  that  teachers  generate  is  that  this  is  the  same  list  used 
by  many  authors  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  "authentic"  assessment.  For  example,  see 
Handout  A3.1,H1 — Criteria  for  Performance  Tasks.  Point  this  out  to  participants. 
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Good  assessment  tasks  that  will  elicit  complex,  meaty  performances  from  students  look  a 
lot  like  good  meaty  instructional  tasks. 

4.  (10  minutes)  Use  A3.1,H1,  the  "meatiness"  scale,  to  evaluate  and  discuss  several 
performance  tasks.  Take  each  example  and  ask  participants  two  questions:  What  skills 
are  elicited  by  this  task?  How  meaty  is  the  task  on  the  meatiness  scale?  Keep  repeating 
the  mantra  simple  skill,  simple  task;  complex  skill,  complex  task. 

Use  examples  you  have  discussed  previously;  or,  if  this  is  a stand-alone  activity,  a 
thought-provoking  set  of  tasks  are  listed  in  the  Activity  3.1 — Index  in  Appendix  A — 
Sampler.  This  set  was  selected  to  represent  a range  of  "meatiness."  Therefore,  these  task 
types  can  be  though  of  as  "anchors"  for  the  "meatiness"  scale.  Handout  A3.1,H2 — 
Mathematical  Applications  Test  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  a multiple-choice  test 
measures  up  on  the  "meatiness"  scale.  Overhead  A3. 1,02 — Sample  Oral  Presentation 
Task  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  weak  end  of  the  meatiness  scale. 

5.  (15  minutes)  Go  back  over  the  task  examples  to  see  what  features  tend  to  make  them 
more  or  less  "meaty."  Teachers  need  to  become  expert  at  designing  performance  tasks 
that  will  elicit  the  right  performances  on  the  part  of  students.  So,  they  need  to  think  about 
what  features  lend  themselves  to  meatiness.  For  example,  heavily  scaffolded  tasks  do  not 
assess  problem  solving  ability.  Handout  A3.1,03 — How  Tasks  Differ  can  be  used  to 
focus  the  discussion. 

On  Handout  A3.1,03,  you  might  highlight  the  features  that  tend  to  make  a task  “meaty.” 
(Remember  that  one  always  has  to  take  into  account  what  one  is  trying  to  assess  when 
making  the  call  about  “meatiness.”  For  example,  if  you  want  to  see  whether  students  can 
write  an  essay,  you  must  have  them  write  an  essay;  therefore,  choice  on  ways  to  respond 
might  not  be  relevant.) 

• One  right  answer  vs.  MORE  THAN  ONE 

• Written,  oral  and/or  visual  instructions/activities:  MAXIMIZE  THE  VARIETY  OF 
WAYS  TO  DO  THE  TASK  (as  much  as  possible) 

• Amount  of  choice  on  how  to  respond — written,  oral  and/or  visual:  MAXIMIZE  THE 
VARIETY  OF  WAYS  TO  REPOND  (as  much  as  possible) 

• Format — short  answer,  essay,  project,  portfolio:  IN  GENERAL  MORE  COMPLEX 
TASKS  (essay,  project,  portfolio)  ARE  MEATIER 

• Specifying  each  skill  that  the  student  needs  to  use  or  ALLOWING  STUDENTS  TO 
CHOOSE  WHATEVER  SKILLS  THEY  THINK  APPROPRIATE  TO 
SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETE  THE  TASK 

• Individual  and/or  group  work:  EITHER 
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• Timed  or  UNTIMED 


• STUDENT  CHOICE  ON  WHICH  TASK  TO  COMPLETE 

6.  (10  minutes)  The  second  characteristic  of  a good  task  is  to  avoid  pitfalls — sources  of  bias 
and  distortion.  Some  of  these  probably  came  up  during  the  discussion  of  tasks  above. 
Participants  may  have  said  things  like: 

a.  "This  requires  a lot  of  writing.  What  about  students  who  don't  write  well?" 

b.  "This  requires  a lot  of  reading.  What  about  students  who  are  ESL?" 

c.  "Will  students  who  have  had  experience  with  carnivals  do  better  than  students  who 
haven't?" 

d.  "How  will  group  work  affect  the  judgment  of  ability  of  individuals?" 

When  these  comments  arise,  note  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  "sources  of  bias  and 
distortion"  (and  other  terms  like  reliability  and  validity)  and  keep  a running  list.  Then,  at 
this  point,  have  participants  brainstorm  additions  to  the  list.  You  could  even  categorize 
the  list  into  major  sources  of  bias  and  distortion:  equity,  fairness,  and  bias;  extraneous 
interference;  sampling. 

7.  (10  minutes)  Go  back  to  the  tasks  reviewed  previously  for  "meatiness"  and  critique  them 
for  "potential  sources  of  bias  and  distortion." 

8.  (30  minutes)  An  extension  would  be  to  have  participants  attempt  to  develop  a 
performance  task  that  would  elicit  a valued  student  skill  and  avoid  sources  of  bias  and 
distortion. 
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Performance  Tasks— 
Keys  to  Success 


Purposes: 

1 . To  learn  the  dimensions  along  which 
performance  tasks  differ 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  identifying 
characteristics  of  quality  performance 
tasks 

3.  To  practice  matching  assessment 
tasks  to  the  purpose  of  the 
assessment,  one's  instructional 
philosophy,  and  one's  vision  of 
integrating  assessment  and 
instruction 

Overhead  A3.1,01 
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Sample  Oral  Presentation 

Task  ■ 


Y ou  have  5 minutes  to  prepare  a 3 
minute  persuasive  talk.  Y ou  may  choose 
one  of  the  topics  below  or  develop  your 
own  topic. 


Gun  control 
Right  to  life 
School  uniforms 
Free  trade  zones 
Environmentalism 
Urban  growth  districts 
Doctor  assisted  suicide 
Raising  the  voting  age  to  2 1 
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How  Tasks  Differ  4 


• One  right  answer  vs.  more  than  one 

• Written,  oral  and/or  visual 
instructions/activities 

• Amount  of  choice  on  how  to 
respond — written,  oral 
and/or  visual 

• Format:  short  answer,  essay, 
project,  portfolio 

• Specifying  each  skill  that  the  student  needs  to 
use  or  allowing  students  to  choose  whatever 
skills  they  think  appropriate  to  successfully 
complete  the  task 

• Individual  and/or  group  work 

• Timed  or  untimed 


• Student  choice  on  which  task  to  complete 


• What  else? 
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CRITERIA  FOR  PERFORMANCE  TA^%;  { v ■ 

. ' "Meatiness  Scale"'-  r'-^  ' 

Here  is  a list,  adapted  from  one  developed  by  Steve  Leinwand  and  Grant  Wiggins,  of  some  important 
characteristics  that  we  should  look  for  in  tasks.  We  will  find  it  helpful  to  return  often  to  this  list, 
reviewing  the  quality  of  the  curriculum  and  assessment  activities  we  present  to  students. 


Very  "Meaty"  

5 4 3 2 


ESSENTIAL 

AUTHENTIC 

RICH 

ENGAGING 

ACTIVE 

FEASIBLE 

EQUITABLE 

OPEN 


• The  task  fits  into  the  core  of  the  curriculum.  vs. 

• It  represents  a "big  idea." 

• The  task  uses  processes  appropriate  to  the  vs. 

discipline. 

• Students  value  the  outcome  of  the  task. 

• The  task  leads  to  other  problems.  vs. 

• It  raises  other  questions. 

• It  has  many  possibilities. 

• The  task  is  thought-provoking.  vs. 

• It  fosters  persistence. 


• The  student  is  the  worker  and  decision  maker.  vs. 

• Students  interact  with  other  students. 

• Students  are  constructing  meaning  and  deepening 
understanding 

• The  task  can  be  done  within  school  and  vs. 

homework  time. 

• It  is  developmental^  appropriate  for  students. 

• It  is  safe. 

• The  task  develops  thinking  in  a variety  of  styles.  vs. 

• It  contributes  to  positive  attitudes. 

• The  task  has  more  than  one  right  answer.  vs. 

• It  has  multiple  avenues  of  approach,  making  it 
accessible  to  all  students. 


> Not  "Meaty" 

1 

TANGENTIAL 

CONTRIVED 

SUPERFICIAL 

UNINTERESTING 

PASSIVE 

INFEASIBLE 

INEQUITABLE 

CLOSED 


Adapted  from  "Criteria  for  Performance  Tasks,"  from  Mathematics  Assessment:  Myths,  Models,  Good  Questions, 
and  Practical  Suggestions,  edited  by  Jean  Kerr  Stenmark.  Reston,  VA:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  1991.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

Handout  A3. 1, HI 
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Mathematical  Applications  Test 


1.  John  and  Sue  are  going  to  the  movies. 
If  they  spend  $12.00  for  tickets,  $3.50 
for  popcorn  and  $2.50  for  drinks,  how 
much  money  will  they  have  left  from  a 
$20.00  bill? 

a.  $12.00 

b.  $8.00 

c.  $6.00 

d.  $2.00 

2.  An  advertisement  states,  "Of  doctors 
surveyed,  90  percent  rate  no  other 
brand  of  sleeping  aid  better  than 
Baye's."  Which  of  the  following 
could  you  conclude  from  this 
statement? 

a.  Baye's  sleeping  pills  may  or  may 
not  be  better  than  other  brands. 

b.  Baye's  sleeping  pills  are  the  best. 

c.  Almost  all  the  doctors  in  the 
country  prefer  Baye's  sleeping  pills. 

d.  Baye's  is  probably  worse  than  other 
brands  because  advertisements 
always  lie. 


3.  Quan  Soo  and  Eddie  have  9 baseball 
cards  and  15  basketball  cards.  Eddie 
bought  6 more  baseball  cards.  Which  of 
the  following  statements  is  true? 

a.  There  are  more  baseball  cards  than 
basketball  cards. 

b.  There  are  more  basketball  cards  than 
baseball  cards. 

c.  There  is  an  equal  number  of 
basketball  and  baseball  cards. 


4.  How  many  more  eighth  graders  are 
there  at  Carson  School  than  at  Lane  as 
shown  on  the  graph  below? 


b.  100  students 


c.  150  students 

d.  200  students 


Handout  A3.1,H2 
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Activity  3.2 

Spectrum  of  Assessment  Activity 

(Revisiting  Bloom's  Taxonomy  and  Alternative 

Assessment) 


Purposes: 

1 . To  find  the  strongest  matches  between  assessment  methods  and  kinds  of  thinking  (using 
Bloom's  Taxonomy) 

2.  To  practice  the  "can-do"  verbs  that  indicate  levels  of  Bloom’s  Taxonomy 

3.  To  explore  assessments  that  elicit  complex  thinking  skills 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 to  illustrate  the  need  to 
match  assessment  method  to  the  learning  targets  being  assessed,  or  in  Chapter  3 to  help 
teachers  design  the  tasks  that  assess  all  levels  and  types  of  student  thinking  skills. 
Prerequisites  might  include  (a)  an  activity  on  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  (e.g.. 
Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices...,  1.6 — Comparing  Multiple-Choice  and 
Alternative  Assessment,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)',  (b)  Chapter  1 text  or  Activity 
1.7 — Target  Method  Match',  and  (c)  Chapter  2 text  or  an  activity,  such  as  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver, 
illustrating  integrating  assessmenty  tasks  into  instruction. 

Rationale: 

This  activity  will  make  participants  aware  that  different  types  of  assessments  elicit  different 
types  of  thinking  from  students.  Multiple-choice  and  short  answer  questions  tend  to  require 
simpler  thinking  on  the  part  of  students  than  performance  assessments,  for  example. 
Participants  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  review  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  in  a non-threatening 
manner  in  order  to  review  the  various  types  of  thinking  skills  we  want  to  develop  in  students. 
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Next,  they  will  look  at  a series  of  assessment  tasks  (questions  and  problems)  and  rank  them 
along  a spectrum  according  to  their  cognitive  complexity.  The  goal  is  to  point  out  that  it  is 
usually  the  alternative  assessment  that  requires  higher  level  thinking.  Participants  can  then 
review  the  questions  they  themselves  ask  students  and  rate  them  for  cognitive  complexity. 

As  with  other  activities  in  the  Toolkit98,  we  want  participants  to  understand  the  match 
between  targets  (student  learning  goals)  and  assessment  methods.  Simple  targets  require 
simple  tasks  while  complex  targets,  like  higher-order  thinking  skills,  require  complex  tasks, 
like  those  involved  in  a performance  assessment. 

This  activity  is  broken  into  two  parts:  Part  A is  "Revisiting  Bloom's  Taxonomy";  Part  B is 
"The  Spectrum  of  Alternative  Assessment." 


PART  A— Revisiting  Bloom's  Taxonomy 


(This  review  is  based  on  the  old  version  of  Bloom’s  and  not  the  proposed  revision.) 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  Post-it®  notes,  markers,  chart  paper 

• Overheads  A3.2,01 — Spectrum  of  Assessment  Activity  Purposes,  A3.2,02 — Bloom ’s 
Taxonomy  Pyramid,  A3.2,03 — Discussion  Questions  (Parts  1 and  2),  A3.2,04 — 
Application  Discussion  Questions 

• Handouts  A3.2,H1 — Choral  Reading,  A3.2,H2 — Bloom's  Taxonomy  Blocks,  and 
A3.2,H3 — Using  the  Question  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt  With  Students 

• Other  manipulatives:  flower  blooms  (cut  from  paper  as  signs  for  each  level  of  Bloom’s 
Taxonomy  that  can  be  worn  around  the  neck),  thumb  tacks,  masking  tape,  wolf  hat,  bow 
ties  (felt  or  paper),  1-3  different  versions  of  the  “Three  Little  Pigs,"  and  play  sunglasses 
(large  frames) 
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• Prepare  a "Question  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt"  on  chart  paper  that  looks  like  the 
following: 


Question  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt  for  the  "Can  Do"  Verbs 

Recall 

Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation 

• Prepare  cards  containing  each  verb  on  Handout  A3.2,H2 — Bloom’s  Taxonomy  Blocks. 
Make  the  verbs  for  each  level  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy  a different  color.  For  example,  all 
the  "Analysis"  verbs  might  be  green  and  the  "Evaluation"  verbs  might  be  blue. 

• Hang  up  five  sheets  of  chart  paper  with  a horizontal  line  dividing  each  into  two  equal 
parts.  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  levels  of  Recall,  Application,  Analysis,  Synthesis,  and 
Evaluation  should  be  written  across  the  top  of  the  sheets.  (See  the  diagram  below.  Recall 
includes  both  Knowledge  and  Comprehension.)  Pull  the  bottom  of  the  chart  paper  up 
toward  the  top  and  tape  it  to  cover  up  the  words  until  you  are  ready  for  them. 


Recall 

Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation 

Time: 

90  minutes  to  2 hours 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1.  (5  minutes)  Explain  the  purposes  for  this  activity.  Use  A3.2,01 — Spectrum  of 
Assessment  Activity  Purposes. 
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2.  (5-10  minutes)  Introduce  the  Three  Little  Pigs  Activity. 

a.  You  might  say:  “ Participants  are  here  today  to  study  higher-order  thinking  skills. 

We  decided  to  use  some  difficult  books  to  work  with  and  hope  you  will  not  be  turned 
off.  ” Hold  up  the  three  different  versions  of  "The  Three  Little  Pigs"  and  ask  if  anyone 
remembers  the  basic  story? 

b.  Ask  each  participant  to  write  (on  a Post-it®  note)  a question  one  might  ask  a child 
(aged  8-14)  about  the  story  of  “The  Three  Little  Pigs.”  (No  talking  or  sharing  for 
now). 

c.  Unveil  the  chart  paper  with  the  Taxonomy  Levels  and  say,  "Place  your  question  on  the 
chart  paper  above  the  line  in  the  level  of  Bloom ’s  Taxonomy  to  which  the  question 
belongs.  ’’  (Many  participants  will  feel  very  uncomfortable  with  this,  but  reassure 
them  that  mistakes  will  not  be  pointed  out). 

3.  (5-10  minutes).  Ask  participants  if  there  are  any  particular  areas  where  there  were  more 
questions  posted?  If  so,  why?  Ask  participants  if 
they  were  uncertain  of  the  level  of  question  they 
asked  and  whether  they  remember  Bloom’s 
Taxonomy?  Some  information  to  point  out:  In 
1991,  three  authors  (Risner,  Micholson,  and  Myhan) 
determined  the  percent  of  questions,  based  on 
Bloom’s  Taxonomy,  that  were  used  in  popular  fifth- 
grade  science  textbooks:  58%  were  Knowledge 
Level,  36%  were  Comprehension  Level,  (combined 
as  Recall — 94%),  6% — Application,  all  other 
levels — 0%).  The  rest  of  the  activity  is  intended  to 
refresh  participants'  memory  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy 
to  ensure  higher  level  questions  are  asked  in  the 
classroom. 

4.  (45-60  minutes)  Review  Bloom’s  Taxonomy 

a.  Ask  for  seven  volunteers  to  play  the  parts  in  the  choral  reading,  using  Handout  A3.2, 
HI — Choral  Reading,  and  distribute  their  props: 

• One  volunteer  represents  the  WOLF  (prop:  Wolf  hat) 

• One  volunteer  represents  Lenny  (prop:  sunglasses) 

• The  other  five  represent  the  Blooms  (prop:  paper  flower  blooms  that  have  each 
level  of  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  spelled  out  indicating  which  level  of  Bloom’s  they 
represent,  i.e.,  recall...) 

• The  rest  of  the  group  represents  the  Chorus  (prop:  felt  bows  that  can  be  used  as  a 
bow-tie  or  hair-ribbon) 


• . •-  " *■  . i-  ■ . ^ 

& Reference  Box 

Gregory  P.  Risner,  and  others, 
1991.  Levels  of  Questioning  in 
Current  Elementary  Textbooks: 
What  the  Future  Holds,  ERIC 
ED#  344  770 
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b.  Read  the  choral  reading,  “The  Big,  Bad,  Wolf  Meets  the  Blooms.”  (A3.2,  HI — Choral 
Reading).  After  the  story  is  read,  review  each  level  of  the  Taxonomy  with  the 
participants  by  asking  them  to  explain  the  meaning  of  each  level  by  relating  the  levels 
to  the  choral  reading  context.  Use  Overhead  A3.2,02 — Bloom  s Taxonomy  as  a 
guide.  (Also  explain  to  the  participants  that  this  choral  reading  models  an  alternative 
instructional  approach  they  can  use  with  their  students.) 

c.  Hand  out  a card  containing  a verb  from  Handout  A3.2,H2 — Bloom's  Taxonomy 
Blocks  to  each  person  and  a new  posting  note.  Have  each  participant  write  a new 
question  or  assessment  task  about  “The  Three  Little  Pigs,”  using  the  verb  on  the  card. 
Ask  the  participants  to  place  their  new  question  or  task  on  the  chart  paper  below  the 
horizontal  line  in  the  level  of  Bloom’s  to  which  the  question  belongs. 

d.  Post  the  "Question  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt."  Have  participants  place  their  verb  on 
the  Quilt  in  the  appropriate  level.  (In  the  "Materials"  section  of  the  facilitator's  notes, 
you  were  directed  to  color  code  the  verbs  so  that  they'll  produce  a pattern  when 
placed  on  the  Quilt.  For  example,  all  the  verbs  in  the  "Analysis"  row  might  be  green.) 
Participants  will  catch  on  to  the  coding  scheme  and  some  might  then  want  to  move 
the  question  or  task  they  wrote  using  the  verb  to  another  level  on  the  Bloom's 
Taxonomy  sheets.  The  point  here  is  the  importance  of  using  the  verbs  as  a way  to 
ensure  that  teachers  daily  ask  questions  in  the  classroom  at  higher  levels  of  Bloom's 
Taxonomy. 

(Note:  There  might  be  a discussion  of  factors  other  than  the  verb  that  determines  the 
levels  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy  addressed  by  a question  or  task.  For  example,  multi- 
step  tasks  makes  a question  more  complex,  as  does  asking,  "Why?") 

e.  Ask  participants  to  discuss  the  questions  on  A3.2,03 — Discussion  Questions. 

f.  Using  Handout  A3.2,H2 — Bloom  s Taxonomy  Blocks  with  the  "can  do"  verbs  and 
possible  products,  review  the  alternative  assessment  possibilities  with  the  participants. 
(Make  sure  that  participants  recognize  that  when  writing  questions  or  tasks  for 
students,  the  verb  used  is  the  action  the  student  does  and  not  just  a word  in  the 
question  or  statement.  For  example,  if  a student  is  asked  to  contrast  something,  you 
need  to  specify  how  this  contrasting  will  be  completed — in  graphic  form,  in  chart 
form,  in  outline  form,  in  a summary,  or  what?  What  will  the  product  be?) 

• Make  sure  that  participants  realize  that  all  levels  of  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  must  be 
used  (Recall-Evaluation);  each  level  builds  on  the  other. 

• Emphasize  the  "products  vs.  verbs"  on  the  blocks  in  A3.2,H2  and  tell  them  to 
create  more  "can  do"  verbs  and  products,  etc. 

g.  Ask  for  comments,  questions  or  concerns  about  higher-order  thinking  skills. 
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5.  Extensions: 


a.  (30  minutes)  Apply  Knowledge — Give  each  group  of  6 (or  so)  teachers  a column  of 
verbs  from  the  Questions  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt.  Have  them  construct  a question  or 
task  using  their  column  of  verbs  after  doing  one  or  more  of  the  following. 

• Watch  a video  segment  (National  Geographic  is  good) 

• Bring  in  lesson  notes  (If  told  before  the  workshop) 

• Use  state  benchmarks  or  objectives 

• Use  textbooks  or  other  resource  books 

Ask  participants  to  share  their  questions  and  other  assessment  tasks  and  discuss  the 
points  on  Overhead  A3.2,04 — Application  Discussion  Questions. 

b.  (15  minutes)  Using  the 
Question  (Assessment 
Tasks)  Quilt  with  students: 

Remind  teachers  that 
higher-order  thinking 
questioning  works  best  in 
classrooms  when  students 
are  aware  of  Bloom’s 
Taxonomy  and  they  can 
sometimes  help  develop 
the  questions.  It  is  okay  if 
students  help.  HOW? 

Pass  out  and  review 
Handout  A3.2,H3 — 

Using  the  Question 
( Assessment  Task)  Quilt 
With  Students. 


& Reference  Box 

Other  taxonomies  besides  Bloom's  can  be  used  to  r 
generate  assessment  questions  and  tasks  that  measure 
the  full  range  of  thinking  skills  we  want  to  develop  in 
students.  For  example:  Robert  J.  Wilson,  1996, 
Assessing  Students  in  Classrooms  and  Schools,  pp.  21- 
28.  Allyn  & Bacon  Canada,  1 870  Birchmount  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1P  2J7. 

Jay  McTighe,  Maryland  Assessment  Consortium,  c/o 
Urbana  High  School,  3471  Campus  Dr.,  Ijamsville,  MD 
21754,(301)874-6039. 
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Part  B— Continuum  (Spectrum)  of  Assessment 


Materials: 

• Overheads  A3.2,05 — Spectrum  of  Assessment,  A3.2,06 — The  Key  to  Student  Success, 
A3.2,07 — Choosing  the  Right  Tool,  A3.2,08 — Range  Indicator  for  Tasks,  A3.2,09 — 
Instructions,  A3.2,O10 — Summary , A3.2,011 — Final  Thoughts 

• A3.2,H4 — High  School  English  Questions,  A3.2,H5 — Elementary/Middle  School 
Science,  A3.2,H6 — High  School  Social  Studies  Questions,  Handouts  A3.2,H7 — 
Elementary  Social  Studies,  A3.2,H8 — Elementary  Social  Studies-Blank 

Set  Up: 

Run  the  handout  sheets  (by  subject)  on  different  color  paper  and  cut  the  questions  apart  (with 

letters  attached).  Place  these  cut  out  sets  into  envelopes. 

Time: 

90  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Talk  about  a spectrum  (like  the  electromagnetic  spectrum)  and  how  we  can 
create  a spectrum  of  assessments  from  "Simple"  to  "Complex"  (roughly  corresponding  to 
"traditional"  to  "alternative")  depending  on  our  need.  Relate  this  spectrum  to  the  levels 
of  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  from  Recall  to  Evaluation  using  Overheads  A3.2,05 — Spectrum 
of  Assessment,  A3.2,06 — The  Key  to  Student  Success,  and  A3.2,07 — Choosing  the  Right 
Tool.  You  might  say:  ‘‘‘‘When  we  move  from  traditional  to  alternative  assessment,  can  we 
say  we  move  from  recall  to  a higher  level  on  Bloom 's  taxonomy?  We  know  that  some 
multiple  choice,  true/false  and  matching  can  be  used  to  assess  various  levels  of  Bloom  s 
Taxonomy,  but  how  often  do  we  spend  time  making  sure  our  "traditional"  methods  assess 
the  higher-order  thinking  skills  important  for  students?" 

2.  (5  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  group  themselves  into  pairs. 

3.  (5  minutes)  Display  overhead  A3.2,08 — Range  Indicator  for  Tasks,  to  explain  how 
assessments  in  any  content  area  can  illustrate  moving  from  "simple  to  complex"  or  "recall 
to  evaluation."  Ask:  What  are  some  things  we  need  to  look  for  when  writing  assessment 
questions  and  tasks  to  assess  the  higher  end  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy?  A few  things  to 
think  about  are:  (a)  the  ‘can  do’  verbs  from  Bloom’s  used  in  the  question  that  reflect 
what  a student  is  asked  to  do,  (b)  the  number  of  things  a students  is  asked  to  do  in  a 
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question  (multi-stepped  tasks),  and  (c)  allowing  for  many  types  of  Gardner’s  Multiple 
Intelligences. 

4.  (5  minutes)  Allow  pairs  of  teachers  to  pick  an  envelope  with  elementary/high  school 
social  studies,  elementary/middle  school  science,  or  high  school  English  questions 
depending  on  their  comfort  with  the  subject.  Place  Overhead  A3.2,09 — Instructions  on 
the  screen  and  go  over  the  directions  with  the  whole  group.  Directions  are: 

• Place  each  task  on  a spectrum  from  the  most  "simple"  (more  traditional) 
assessment  to  the  most  "complex"  (alternative)  assessment — decide  if  the  order 
goes  from  "recall"  to  "evaluation." 

• Each  group  should  try  to  reach  a consensus  on  their  spectrum  order  but  a 
difference  in  opinion  is  allowed. 

5.  (20  minutes)  Allow  sufficient  time  for  participants  to  sort  their  tasks. 

6.  (20  minutes)  Ask  each  group  to  report  out  their  “spectrum”  order.  This  can  be  done 
orally  or  on  index  cards.  If  time  is  a factor,  ask  groups  to  report  their  most  traditional  (or 
recall  level)  task  and  their  most  alternative  task  (or  most  evaluative  level).  Ask  them  to 
clarify  their  orders. 

7.  (10-20  minutes)  Discuss  ways  to  use  this  activity  at  the  classroom  level  to  help  teachers 
design  better  assessments. 

8.  (5  minutes)  Use  Overheads  A3.2,O10 — Summary  and  A3.2,011 — Final  Thoughts  to 
summarize  important  points. 

9.  Wrap-up:  Evaluate  session  (identify  levels  of  Bloom’s  Taxonomy)  WHAT  WILL  YOU 
TRY? 
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Purposes: 

1 .To  find  the  strongest  matches 
between  assessment  methods  and 
kinds  of  thinking  (using  Bloom's 
Taxonomy) 

2. To  practice  the  "can  do"  verbs  that 
indicate  levels  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy 

3.  To  explore  assessments  that  elicit 
complex  thinking  skills 


Overhead  A3.2,01 
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Bloom’s 

Taxonomy 
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Discussion  Questions,  Part  1 


1 . In  what  way  do  "can  do"  verbs  help 
one  develop  targeted  questions? 
Explain. 

2.  Did  you  have  to  think  more  to  create  a 
question  or  task  when  you  had  a 
specific  verb  to  use?  Explain. 

3 . How  might  these  verbs  be  used  in  the 
classroom  to  develop  questions  and 
other  tasks  for  assessments  and 
lessons?  Explain. 
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Discussion  Questions,  Part  2 


4.  How  are  these  "can  do"  verbs  reflected 
in  local  objectives,  standards,  or 
benchmarks?  Explain. 

5.  How  can  you  use  the  "can  do"  verbs  to 
align  local  objectives  to  instruction  and 
assessment?  Explain. 

6.  When  using  higher-order  questions  and 
tasks  with  students,  do  you  find 
traditional  assessment  methods 
limited?  Explain.  What  types  of 
alternative  assessments  could  be  used 
with  specific  levels  of  Bloom's 
Taxonomy?  Explain. 


Overhead  A3.2,03,  p.2 
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Application  Discussion  Questions 


1 . Which  questions  or  other  assessment 
tasks  would  generate  an  alternative 
product? 

2.  Which  questions  and  tasks  are  the  most 
creative  and  would  allow  for  a more 
creative  response? 

3 . Which  questions  or  tasks  are  the  most 
subjective  to  score? 

4.  Which  questions  and  tasks  would 
students  be  more  motivated  to  do? 

5 . Which  questions  or  tasks  would  be  the 
most  difficult  to  grade  on  a test?  Why? 


Overhead  A3.2,04 
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Spectrum  of  Assessment 


A look  at  sample  tasks.. 
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The  key  to  student  success 


If  we  alter  assessment  tasks  in  small 
ways,  we  can  open  them  up  and 
move  them  along  the  assessment 
spectrum  to  provide  truer  pictures  of 
what  students  know  and  can  do,  and 
assess  more  complete  skills. 


Overhead  A3.2,06 
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Choosing  the  Right  Tool 


• Assessments  are  tools  we  use  to 
gauge  what  students  know  and  can 
do. 

• It  is  very  important  to  choose 
assessment  methods  that  match 
what  we  want  to  assess  so  that  we 
can  make  appropriate  inferences 
about  a student's  performance. 


Overhead  A3.2,07 
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Range  indicator  for  tasks... 


Assessment  Spectrum 


Simple 

(tend  to  be  more 
"traditional") 


Recall 


Complex 

(tend  to  be  more 
"alternative") 


Evaluation 


Overhead  A3.2,08 
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Instructions 

1.  Reach  a consensus  on  where  you 
would  place  each  task  on  the 
spectrum. 

Complex  (tasks  in  which): 

-students  are  more  engaged  with 
target  knowledge  and 
understanding 

-opportunities  are  present  for 
students  to  show  what  they  know 
and  can  do  in  a variety  of  ways 

2.  Decide  on  characteristics  that 
determine  placement  along  the 
spectrum. 

3.  Note  major  areas  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  about  placement. 

Overhead  A3.2,09 
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Summary,  part  If 


• Students  need  experience  with 
complex  oral  and  written 
questions, ...  so 

• Teachers  should  use  a variety  of 
question  types,. . .which  is  an  example 
of 

• Matching  student  learning  targets  to 
assessment  methods. 

• Alternative  assessments  match  best  to 
complex  targets,  like  the  higher  end  of 
Bloom’s  Taxonomy. 

• Prior  to  testing,  read  questions  over 
carefully  to  check  for  clarity. 

Overhead  A3.2,O10,  p.l 
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Summary,  part  2 


• Questions  requiring  written  responses 
are  great,  but  go  over  expectations  for 
quality  answers  with  students  prior  to 
giving  assignments  (rubrics  are  great 
for  open-ended  types  of  questions). 

• Prepare  questions  and  other 
assessment  tasks  prior  to  class 
activities  to  emphasize  various  levels 
of  student  thinking. 

• Students  should  practice  writing  good 
assessment  questions. 


Overhead  A3.2,O10.  p.  2 
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Final  Thoughts 

• Small  changes  in  the  way  a question 
or  task  is  posed  can  provide  a bigger 
picture  of  what  students  know  and  can 
do 

• The  best  cameras  with  the  best  lenses 
can  take  poor  pictures  if  used 
incorrectly.  To  get  the  best 
"snapshots"  possible,  choose  your 
tools  wisely  to  create  the  best  pictures 
of  what  your  students  know  and  can 
do. 


Overhead  A3.2, Oil 
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The  Big,  Bad  Wolf  Meets  the  Blooms 
A Choral  Reading  to  Review  Bloom’s  Taxonomy 
by  Nancy  McMunn,  adapted  from  Barbara  Hise’s  Choral  Reading 


Characters:  LENNY:  (Wolf s psychologist-wearing  glasses) 

Wolf:  (Wolf  ears) 

The  Blooms:  Recall,  Application,  Analysis,  Synthesis,  and  Evaluation 
The  Chorus:  Rest  of  the  participants;  everyone  gets  a part 


The  play  opens  with  the  Wolf  seated  center  front,  alone  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  The  chorus  can  be 
seated  in  a semi-circle  fashion  around  the  Wolf. 


Wolf:  Why,  oh  why  is  it  that  I never  do  anything  right?  I have  tried  for  years  to 

destroy  the  Pig  family  and  I can  never  succeed. 

Chorus:  Poor  Wolf.  He  always  does  everything  wrong. 


(Enter  Lenny) 


Lenny:  Hello  Wolf.  Did  you  blow  down  the  brick  house  yet  and  get  rid  of  the  Three 

Little  Pigs? 

Wolf:  Naw,  I got  mad  when  the  2nd  Little  Pig  fled  from  the  stick  house.  I didn't 

catch  him. ..again.. ..He  keeps  running  to  the  brick  house  and  I haven't  figured 
out  a way  to  blow  that  house  down. 

Chorus:  Poor  Wolf.  He  can't  do  anything  right. 

Wolf:  Hey,  cut  that  out  (facing  the  chorus).  I'm  not  in  the  mood  for  teasing!  I've  got 

problems. 

Lenny:  Come  on  and  join  the  Bloom  Society,  Wolf.  They'll  teach  you  to  think  like 

the  3rd  Little  Pig. 

Chorus:  Go  on,  Wolf.  Listen  to  Lenny. 

Wolf:  What  society?  Besides,  I can't.  I never  succeed  at  anything  I try. 

Lenny:  Of  course,  you  can  succeed.  You  aren't  the  Scarecrow  character  in  The 

Wizard  of  Oz.  You  do  have  a brain.  You  just  don't  know  how  to  use  it! 

Handout  A3.2,H1,  p.  1 
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Wolf: 


Well,  I might  as  well  be,  because  I know  I've  never  been  taught  to  use  my 
brain.  I sure  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  solve  my  own  problems.  Life  used  to 
be  so  simple — that  is,  before  the  Three  Little  Pigs. 

Chorus:  Don't  know  how  to  use  the  brain  you've  got! 

Lenny:  Well,  I know  how  to  fix  that.  I'm  going  to  introduce  you  to  my  brain  fixers, 

the  Bloom  quintuplets!  They  always  help  me  with  my  problems.... 


Chorus:  The  Bloom  quintuplets? 

Lenny:  Hey,  Blooms!  Come  on  in!  I have  a friend  that  needs  your  help. 


(Enter:  the  five  Blooms,  each  clearly  labeled  with  a sign  around  his/her  neck.) 


(As  Lenny  introduces  each  skill,  they  step  forward  and  take  a bow.) 


Lenny: 


Wolf: 


Recall: 


Wolf: 


Wolf,  I want  you  to  meet  my  secret  skills,  the  thinking  skills:  Recall, 
Application,  Analysis,  Synthesis,  and  Evaluation. 

What  good  are  they  going  to  do  me?  I don't  even  know  what  their  names 
mean  and  what  kinds  of  skills  they  are? 

Then  I’m  the  first  skill  you  need.  I'm  Recall.  I'm  easy  to  use.  You  won't  have 
to  do  much  thinking  at  all,  in  fact,  you're  ready  to  take  a test  now.  What 
material  did  the  3rd  Little  Pig  use  to  build  his  house? 

Recall,  that's  easy!  He  used  bricks.  I don't  understand,  so  what  good  are  you? 


Lenny:  Recall  will  not  help  you  much  without  the  next  step. 


Application:  And  that’s  me.  My  name  is  Application.  When  you  take  something  you  have 
learned  and  put  it  to  use,  you  are  applying  knowledge. 

Wolf:  Let's  see.  I learned  that  the  Three  Little  Pigs  built  their  houses  out  of  straw, 

sticks,  and  bricks  and  that  was  my  first  level  of  thinking.  I only  used  Recall 
of  my  knowledge.  Now,  I know  your  name  is  Application — but  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 

Application:  I bet  the  3rd  Little  Pig  used  Application  when  he  built  his  house  out  of  the 
pile  of  bricks. 
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Lenny: 

Well,  yes,  because  if  you  think  about  it  all  the  Little  Pigs  used  Application 

when  they  constructed  their  houses.  Or,  you  used  Application  when  you 
demonstrated  that  you  could  blow  down  the  straw  house  because  you  recalled 
that  the  house  was  constructed  from  straw  and  straw  was  easy  to  blow  away. 

Wolf: 

Oh,  I think  Application  is  smarter  than  Recall. 

Chorus: 

Wolf,  you're  getting  smarter  already. 

Wolf: 

This  is  fun.  What's  the  next  step? 

Analysis: 

That's  me.  My  name  is  Analysis.  And  if  you  think  Application  was  smart, 
wait  until  you  try  me! 

Wolf: 

What  do  I do  when  I analyze? 

Chorus: 

What  do  you  do  when  you  analyze? 

Analysis: 

You  take  things  apart. 

Chorus: 

You  take  things  apart????  But,  wolves  tear  things  apart?  Shhh!!!! 

Wolf: 

I get  it.  If  I know  what  all  the  different  parts  are,  then  maybe  I'll  understand 
the  whole  picture  better.  Am  I analyzing  if  I examine  the  brick  house  closely 
so  I could  detect  all  its  parts,  and,  just  maybe.  I'll  find  a weak  spot?  Maybe  I'll 
find  an  open  window  or  chimney  large  enough  to  enter?  Or,  maybe  the  bricks 
in  the  house  are  easy  to  break  with  a hammer? 

Chorus: 

Ohoooo,  a weak  spot  in  the  house.  Wolfs  getting  the  picture. 

Wolf: 

Okay,  I need  to  go  back  to  the  scene.  See  you  later... 

Lenny: 

Just  wait  one  minute.. ..Wolf.. ..you  have  two  more  parts  to  consider.  Besides, 
we  need  to  make  sure  your  brain  is  really  working  before  you  go  back  to  the 
scene. 

Wolf: 

Well,  hurry  up.. ..What  comes  next? 

Lenny: 

The  most  popular  Thinking  Skill  of  all.  Synthesis. 

Wolf: 

What  is  Synthesis? 

Chorus: 

What  is  Synthesis? 
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Synthesis: 

I'm  Synthesis,  sometimes  called  Creativity.  And  I'm  much  more  complicated 
than  some  people  think  and  much  easier  than  other  people  think. 

Wolf: 

Gee.... You  sound  more  like  a riddle. 

Chorus: 

Synthesis  sounds  like  a riddle. 

Wolf: 

Gee... that  Chorus  is  giving  me  a headache.  Get  rid  of  them! 
(The  Chorus  members  quickly  hide  their  faces.) 

Synthesis: 

Synthesis  puts  things  together  in  a new  or  different  way. 

Wolf: 

You  mean  I analyze.... 

Chorus: 

Take  apart. 

Wolf: 

....so  I can  synthesize  by  putting  things  back  together? 

Lenny: 

That's  right! 

Chorus: 

What's  so  hard  about  synthesizing? 

Lenny: 

Wolf,  sometimes  it's  hard  to  see  a new  way  of  doing  things. 

Wolf: 

That  doesn't  sound  very  easy  to  me.  But  let  me  try.  If  I look  at  all  the  parts  to 
the  whole  picture  then  I can  rearrange  those  parts.  Like  if  I look  at  the 
different  parts  to  the  third  Little  Pig's  House  and  then  figure  out  how  it's  made 
then  maybe  I can  create  something  to  use  to  help  me  get  into  the  house  or 
down  the  chimney? 

Chorus: 

Right.. ..it’s  figuring  out  a new  way  in.. ..to  get  to  the  Three  Little  Pigs... 

Lenny: 

Well,  maybe,  but  then  if  we  synthesize  correctly  it  will  lead  us  to  Evaluation 
and  maybe  to  a different  solution  to  your  problem. 

Chorus: 

A better  solution let's  see... 

Evaluation: 

Well,  I thought  you  would  never  call  my  name. 

Chorus: 

What  will  Wolf  do  when  he  evaluates? 
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Evaluation: 

He  will  have  to  make  decisions... sometimes  very  difficult  ones. 

Wolf: 

But,  I do  that  all  the  time.. .besides. ..hurry  up. ..I'm  getting  hungry. 

Evaluation: 

Wolf,  you  may  make  decisions  all  the  time.. .but  do  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
WHY  you  make  those  decisions  or  judgments? 

Chorus: 

Why?  Why?  Why? 

Lenny: 

And  the  hardest  part  is  knowing  when  you  need  to  go  back  and  start  over 
again. 

Wolf: 

You're  confusing  me.  What  do  you  mean? 

Chorus: 

What  do  you  mean? 

Lenny: 

Well,  when  you  are  trying  to  synthesize... 

Chorus: 

Put  things  together. 

Lenny: 

....it's  not  always  easy  to  know  if  the  new  way  is  better  or  worse. 

Chorus: 

But  time  will  tell. 

Wolf: 

Boy,  it's  sure  going  to  take  time  for  me  to  learn  all  this. 

Lenny: 

Wolf,  do  you  think  you  might  need  to  make  a new  judgment  on  WHY  you 
want  to  destroy  the  Little  Pigs? 

Chorus: 

Destroy  the  Three  Little  Pigs? 

Wolf: 

Well,  I don't  really  know,  I have  plenty  of  food  to  eat.  Besides,  I really  don't 
like  pig  meat! 

Chorus: 

He  doesn't  even  like  pig  meat! 

Lenny: 

Wolf,  maybe  you  need  to  exert  your  energy  by  trying  to  help  the  other  Pigs 
build  brick  houses  instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  blow  them  down. 

Just  think  what  you  could  accomplish.  Maybe  the  Pigs  would  even  help  you 
build  a new  brick  home  for  your  grandmother;  she  needs  more  space. 
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Wolf: 


Hey,  that's  really  a good  idea,  I think  I like  the  Blooms!  Do  you  think  the 
Blooms  will  help  work  with  my  cousin?  He  is  hiding  in  the  woods — waiting 
for  Red  Riding  Hood,  you  know,  the  cute  kid,  walking  to  Grandma's  House! 


Chorus:  Why  not?  All  you  need  to  do  is  recall,  apply,  analyze,  synthesize,  and 

evaluate. 


ER?C 
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Bloom's  Taxonomy 
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Using  the  Question  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt 

with  Students 


1 . Have  students  review  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  using  the  Choral  reading  in  class. 

2.  After  a lesson  or  video  or  at  the  end  of  a unit  of  study,  allow  students  to  create  their  own 
questions  or  other  assessment  tasks  to  place  on  a Question  (Assessment  Task)  Quilt. 
Different  groups  could  be  given  different  levels  of  Bloom's  Taxonomy  on  which  to  focus 
their  questions  or  tasks. 

3.  The  teacher  can  pull  questions  from  the  quilt  for  tests,  quizzes,  etc.  This  approach  should 
encourage  the  students  to  take  more  responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  It  allows  a 
teacher  to  integrate  assessment  and  instruction  by  using  the  assessment  to  teach  the  very 
skills  they  also  want  to  assess. 

Example:  Questions  and  tasks  created  and  posted  by  students  for  a particular  unit  of  study 


Bloom's 

Level 

Questions 
Week  1 

Questions 
Week  2 

Questions 
Week  3 

Questions 
Week  4 

Questions 

Weeks 

Recall 

Label  the  parts  of 
the  human  cell. 

Define  in 
writing  the 
word 

mitochondria. 

Name  three 
functions  of 
the  nucleus  of 
an  animal 
cell. 

Who  coined 
the  term 
cell? 

Match  the 
structure  with 
the  function  of 
the  listed  parts. 

Application 

Categorize  the  cell 
structures  as  plant, 
animal  or  both. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Analysis 

Compare  and 
contrast  plant  and 
animal  cells. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Synthesis 

Using  the  graph, 
predict  the  influence 
of  salt  water  on  the 
celery  (plant)  cells. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Evaluation 

Argue  that  cell  size 
is  limited  and  that 
number  of  cells 
determine  size  of 
animals. 

? 

? 

? 

? 
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ENGLISH  QUESTIONS//HIGH  SCHOOL 


(Cut  out  sections  and  place  in  envelopes) 


A 

B 

C 

Choose  the  correct 
punctuation  for  this  sentence: 
Does  John  play  basketball 

a)  . 

b) ! 

c) ? 

d) , 

Copy  the  sentences  in 
exercise  A from  your 
grammar  workbook  onto  a 
sheet  of  notebook  paper. 
Punctuate  them  correctly. 

You  have  been  asked  to 
proofread  your  older 
brother’s  book  report.  He 
wants  you  to  check  the 
punctuation  and  will  pay  you 
$10.00  for  your  services. 
Using  a highlighter,  mark  the 
errors  you  find  and  correct 
them. 

D 

E 

F 

Write  an  entry  in  your 
journal  using  no  ending 
punctuation.  After  you  have 
finished  writing,  get  into  a 
group  with  two  other  people. 
Exchange  journals  and  try  to 
read  each  other's  papers. 

After  you  have  read  aloud, 
write  a new  journal  entry 
about  what  you  learned  about 
the  purpose/need  for  ending 
punctuation. 

You  are  entering  a short  story 
contest  sponsored  by  your 
school.  After  you  have 
written  a rough  draft, 
proofread  it  for  good 
punctuation  skills.  After 
carefully  checking  for  errors, 
re-write  your  story  making 
all  corrections.  Following 
contest  guidelines,  prepare 
your  corrected  copy  for 
submission  to  the  contest. 

Make  a list  of  as  many  jobs 
as  you  can  think  of  where 
good  punctuation  skills  are 
necessary  to  be  successful. 
Ex:  newspaper  reporter. 

After  making  your  list,  pick 
four  jobs  from  the  list  and 
write  a paragraph  on  each, 
explaining  why  these  jobs 
required  good  punctuation 
skills.  (Make  sure  you  use 
good  punctuation  skills  when 
writing  your  report.) 

G 

H 

I 

Create  1 0 sentences  of  your 
own  representing  the  four 
types  of  basic  sentences: 
declarative,  interrogative, 
exclamatory,  and  imperative. 
Make  sure  you  punctuate 
these  sentences  correctly. 

Pick  out  any  three  of  your 
journal  entries  over  the  past 
few  weeks.  Analyze/count 
the  types  of  sentences  you 
used  most  often  in  your 
writing.  Make  a punctuation 
graph  to  show  your  findings. 
Now  write  a new  journal 
entry  about  what  you  learned 
from  creating  this  graph. 

(Ex:  I need  to  use  more 
sentence  variety  in  my 
writing.)  Incorporate  what 
you  learned  into  your  newest 
journal  entry. 

Explain  how  punctuation 
marks  in  writing  are  like  road 
signs  on  the  highway. 
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SCIENCE  QUESTIONS//ELEMENTARY/MIDDLE  SCHOOL  (Cut  out  sections  and  place  in  envelopes) 


A 

B 

C 

If  you  could  eliminate  any 
organ  in  the  body,  which  one 
would  it  be  and  why?  What 
complications  might  arise 
without  this  organ? 

Make  a diagram  and  tell  the 
function  of  each  organ  of  any 
of  the  following  systems: 
respiratory,  digestive, 
circulatory,  or  nervous. 

Make  a diorama  of  an 
extremely  unhealthy 
environment  that  the 
respiratory  system  should 
NOT  be  exposed  to. 

D 

E 

F 

Using  the  attached  drawing, 
identify  the  bones  of  a 
skeleton  and  label  them. 

Imagine  that  you  are  a cookie 
about  to  be  eaten.  Write  a 
travel  diary  as  you  travel 
through  the  digestive  system. 

The  heart  is  an  organ  of 
which  of  the  following 
systems? 

a)  nervous 

b)  respiratory 

c)  circulatory 

d)  digestive 

G 

H 

Using  a diagram  to  show  the 
body  location,  write  in 
complete  sentences  an 
explanation  which  will 
compare  and  contrast  the 
appendix  to  the  gall  bladder. 

Sally,  one  your  classmates,  has  diabetes.  You  know  she  has 
a difficult  time  regulating  her  diet  at  school.  Discuss  with 
your  peers  some  of  the  problems  Sally  has  related  to  her 
diabetes.  Make  a recommendation  for  a daily  meal  and  snack 
plan  for  Sally  to  follow  while  at  school  and  offer  her  a way  to 
help  monitor  her  progress. 

| I 

Show  where  your  "funny  bone"  is  located  and  report  why  it  feels  so  strange  when  you  hit  it. 

( . 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  QUESTIONS//HIGH  SCHOOL 


(Cut  out  sections  and  place  in  envelopes) 


A 

B 

C 

How  many  main  branches 
are  there  in  the  U.S.  federal 
government? 

a)  1 

b)  2 

c) 3 

d)  4 

The  U.  S.  government  has 
three  major  branches: 
executive,  legislative, 
judicial.  Write  a definition 
for  each  of  these.  You  may 
use  your  textbook. 

Pretend  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives.  You 
want  to  introduce  a bill  that 
would  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  Design  a flow  chart 
that  shows  the  steps  you 
must  go  through  to  get  the 
bill  introduced. 

D 

E 

F 

Not  all  governments  are 
structured  like  the  U.  S. 
federal  government.  Choose 
a foreign  country  and 
compare  and  contrast  its 
national  government 
structure  with  the  three 
branch  U.  S.  system. 

The  following  activities  are 
governed  by  local/state/or 
federal  regulations.  How  old 
must  you  be  to  legally:  Vote? 
Drive  a car?  Run  for 
governor?  Become  a police 
officer?  Get  arrested?  Buy 
cigarettes?  Work  a 40-hour 
week? 

You  have  been  falsely 
accused  and  convicted  of  a 
felony.  You  and  your  lawyer 
have  vowed  to  fight  this 
miscarriage  of  justice  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  land — the 
Supreme  Court.  You  must 
understand  the  justice  system 
to  make  it  work  for  you. 
Outline  the  process  you  will 
have  to  follow  to  win  your 
freedom.  What's  the  next 
step  you  must  take?  Then 
the  next?  Follow  the  process 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  (Good  luck!) 

F 

G 

H 

The  three  branches  of 
government  provide  checks 
and  balances  for  each  other. 
List  three  of  these  checks  and 
balances  and  explain  how 
they  work 

List  the  basic  qualifications  a 
person  must  have  to  be  able 
to  run  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Now  make  a second 
list  of  qualifications  you 
consider  necessary  to  become 
Chief  Officer  of  the 
Executive  branch  of  our 
government.  Be  prepared  to 
explain  why. 

If  you  had  to  eliminate  any 
one  of  the  three  branches  of 
government,  which  one 
would  it  be?  What  are  some 
of  the  problems  that  might 
arise  if  this  branch  were 
eliminated? 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  QUESTIONS//ELEMENTARY 


(Cut  out  sections  and  place  in  envelopes) 


A 

B 

C 

Make  a model  of  a 
community.  Make  sure  to 
include  important  services, 
resources,  and  buildings 
found  in  a community. 

Imagine  that  you  could 
design  your  own  community. 
What  would  it  look  like? 
Describe  the  services  and 
resources  that  might  be  found 
in  your  community. 

The  leader  of  a community  is 
called  the: 

a)  president 

b)  governor 

c)  major 

d)  vice  president 

D 

E 

F 

A classmate  has  just  moved 
into  your  community.  List 
important  places  that  she 
should  visit  and  important 
services  that  she  should 
know  about. 

Design  a travel  brochure  that 
describes  your  community. 

Using  the  attached  map,  label 
the  following  parts  of  a 
community:  hospital,  school, 
police  station,  fire  station, 
park. 

G 

H 

I 

Make  a cartoon  strip  that  tells 
several  facts  about  your 
community. 

Tell  why  it  is  important  to 
have  community  services 
such  as  policemen  and 
firemen. 

Why  is  it  important  for  us  to 
protect  our  resources  within 
our  community? 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES//ELEMENTARY — BLANK 


(Cut  out  sections  and  place  in  envelopes) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 
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Activity  3.3 

Performance  Criteria— 
Keys  to  Success 


Purposes: 

1 . To  learn  the  characteristics  of  sound  performance  criteria — what  do  good  performance 
criteria  look  like? 

2.  To  learn  the  additional  features  of  performance  criteria  that  make  them  most  useful  as 
instructional  tools  in  the  classroom 

3.  To  summarize  previous  points  about  the  relationship  of  assessment  purpose  to  design  of 
performance  criteria 

4.  To  build  skill  in  reviewing  and  critiquing  performance  criteria 

5.  To  practice  one  method  of  teaching  criteria  to  students 

Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  3 to  explore  the  characteristics 
of  quality  performance  criteria  (rubrics)  and  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  kinds  of  performance  criteria.  It  can  also  be  used  to  follow-up  Activity  1.9 — Going 
to  School  and  Activity  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work. 

Prerequisites  might  include  (a)  an  activity  on  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  (e.g.. 
Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices...,  1.6 — Comparing  Multiple-Choice  and 
Alternative  Assessment,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)',  (b)  activities  that  build  knowledge 
of  the  role  of  performance  criteria  in  a performance  assessment,  how  to  use  criteria  to  score 
student  work,  and  how  to  use  criteria  as  instructional  tools  in  the  classroom  such  as  Chapter 
2 text  and  Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work,  and  2.5 — How  Knowledge  of  Performance 
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Criteria  Affect  Performance ; and  (c)  one  of  the  activities  providing  a gentle  introduction  to 
quality  issues,  such  as  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  or  1.11— Assessment  Principles. 


Rationale: 

A variety  of  performance  criteria  types  are  being  developed.  The  type  to  use  depends  on: 

( 1 ) the  type  of  student  outcome  being  assessed;  (2)  whether  the  assessment  is  large-scale  or 
classroom;  and  (3)  the  vision  one  has  of  the  role  of  assessment  in  the  educational  process. 
These  issues  are  discussed  in  the  text  in  Chapter  3.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
demonstrate,  with  specific  examples,  the  characteristics  of  high  quality  performance  criteria  if 
the  purpose  is  to  maximize  classroom  instructional  usefulness.  At  the  end  of  the  activity  we 
want  participants  to  feel  confident  that  they  would  know  how  to  reply  to  a colleague  who 
comes  up  to  them  and  asks,  "I'm  thinking  about  using  this  set  of  performance  criteria  in  my 
classroom.  What  do  you  think  about  them?" 

The  activity  also  models  the  process  for  teaching  criteria  to  students.  When  teachers  teach 
criteria  they  need  to  define  each  trait,  give  some  examples,  have  students  practice  identifying 
strong  and  weak  examples  of  products/performances  using  the  criteria,  and  have  students 
practice  making  weak  products/performances  stronger.  While  students  might  be  working  on, 
say,  criteria  for  quality  oral  presentations,  participants  in  this  professional  development 
activity  are  working  on  criteria  for  criteria.  Thus,  in  this  activity,  we  define  criteria  for 
criteria  and  identify  strong  and  weak  examples  of  criteria.  You  can  even  make  this  into  a 
little  assessment  joke  because  the  criteria  for  criteria  have  to  adhere  to  their  own  standards — 
content/coverage,  clarity,  and  generality. 


Materials: 

For  both  options: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads:  A3.3,01 — Performance  Criteria  Keys  Purposes ; A3.3,02 — Performance 
Criteria — Keys  to  Success ; A3.3,013 — Speaking  Criteria  to  Critique ; A3.3,014 — 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Task  Specific  and  General  Criteria;  A3.3,015 — 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Holistic  and  Analytical  Trait  Criteria;  A3.3,016 — 
Informal  Writing  Inventory. 

In  addition,  choose  one  of  the  following: 

Option  1:  Mathematics 

• Overheads:  Two  "name  the  graph"  student  solutions,  A3.3,03 — Number  of  Teeth; 
A3.3,04 — Fruits;  A3.3,05 — Skimpy  Criteria;  A3.3,06 — Task  Specific  Criteria,  Version 
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1:  Name  the  Graph  and  A3.3,07 — Task  Specific  Criteria,  Version  2:  Name  the  Graph 
(these  can  also  be  used  as  handouts) 

• Handouts:  Several  rubrics  from  Appendix  A — Sampler  are  required  at  various  steps  in 
this  activity.  There  is  a special  part  of  the  Appendix  A — Sampler  Index  devoted  to 
Activity  3.3  to  help  users  locate  appropriate  mathematics  rubrics. 

Option  2:  Writing 

• Overheads:  Two  writing  samples,  A3.3,08 — Redwoods  and  A3.3,09 — Fox ; 

A3.3,O10 — Skimpy  Writing  Assessment  Criteria',  A3.3,011 — Sample  Holistic  Writing 
Criteria',  and  A3.3,012 — Sample  Task  specific  Writing  Criteria  (these  can  also  be  used 
as  handouts) 

• Handouts:  Several  rubrics  from  Appendix  A — Sampler  are  required  at  various  steps  in 
this  activity.  There  is  a special  part  of  the  Appendix  A — Sampler  Index  devoted  to 
Activity  3.3  to  help  users  locate  appropriate  writing  rubrics. 


Time  Required: 

60-90  minutes 


Facilitator’s  Notes: 

A.  (2  minutes)  Introduction.  Use  Overhead  A3.3,01 — Performance  Criteria  Keys 
Purposes  to  introduce  the  activity.  The  facilitator's  notes  include  two  running 
examples — math  and  writing.  You  will  likely  only  be  using  one  of  the  two  in  any  single 
setting.  Directions  that  relate  to  both  activities  are  not  boxed.  Boxed  instructions  mean 
that  you  need  to  choose  either  the  math  or  writing  version. 

B.  (20  minutes)  Key  1:  Coverage 

1 . The  first  "key  to  success"  (see  Overhead  A3.3,02 — Performance  Criteria,  Keys  to 
Success ) for  performance  criteria  is:  Don't  leave  out  anything  of  importance.  Describe 
why  it  is  essential  to  cover  everything  of  importance  and  give  examples.  You  might 
say  something  like:  Well-defined  performance  criteria  are  a statement  of  what  is 
valued  in  student  work.  They  communicate  to  us,  as  teachers,  and  students  what  to  do 
and  what  is  important  to  attend  to.  If  important  dimensions  of performance  are  left 
out,  it  is  likely  that  they  won't  be  emphasized  in  instruction  or  student  work  because 
they  won't  be  assessed.  An  example  in  writing  is  a state  that  left  the  trait  of  "voice" 
out  of  their  rubric  because  they  felt  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  get  good  rater 
agreement.  The  result — no  systematic  attention  to  voice  in  writing.  Another  example 
is  in  music.  What  if  you  were  a fiddle  player  and  bowing  wasn't  rated  as  part  of 
performance?  What  message  does  that  communicate?  Or,  if  teachers  were  held 
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accountable  for  student  performance,  what  effect  might  leaving  bowing  out  have  on 
instruction?  A third  example  might  be  the  Olympics.  What  if  entry  into  the  water  was 
not  taken  into  account  in  diving?  Instead,  type  of  bathing  suij  is  scored.  What 
message  does  this  send  about  what  is  important?  How  would  it  affect  coaching? 

Ask  participants  to  think  of  examples  from  their  own  experience  about  how  criteria 
communicate  what  counts.  Think:  driver's  test,  Olympics,  what  usually  gets  rewarded 
in  student  writing,  etc. 

2.  Choose  either  math  or  writing. 


Math:  Show  the  strong  student 
performance  (A3.3,03 — Number  of 
Teeth).  Ask,  How  well  did  this  student 
communicate  what  he  or  she  did?  Most 
teachers  agree  that  the  student  did  a good 
job  on  this  trait.  Now  put  up  the  Skimpy 
Criteria  (A3.3,05)  and  point  out  the 
section  on  communication.  Then  cover 
up  the  trait  of  communication  and  ask. 
What  message  would  be  sent  if 
communication  was  not  scored?  How 
might  instruction  be  affected?  How 
might  student  work  be  affected? 


Writing:  Show  the  strong  student 
performance  (A3 .3, 09 — Fox)  and  give 
participants  the  Skimpy  Writing  Criteria 
(A3.3,10).  Ask,  How  well  did  this 
student  use  detail  to  add  clarity?  Most 
teachers  agree  that  the  student  did  a good 
job  on  this  trait.  Then  cover  up  the  trait 
of  detail  and  ask.  What  message  would  be 
sent  if  detail  was  not  scored?  How  might 
instruction  be  affected?  How  might 
student  work  be  affected? 


3.  Besides  covering  all  those  aspects  of  a performance  that  are  truly  aspects  of  a strong 
performance,  it  is  equally  important  to  leave  out  those  aspects  of  performance  that  do 
not  truly  distinguish  quality.  A great  example  is  the  "two  minute  speech."  The  son  of 
a friend  had  to  make  an  oral  presentation  as  part  of  a seventh  grade  culminating 
project  for  the  semester.  The  speech  had  to  be  between  two  and  three  minutes  long. 

He  practiced  at  home  and  was  timed  at  two  minutes  15  seconds.  When  he  gave  his 
oral  presentation  at  school  he  was  a little  nervous  and  was  two  seconds  under  two 
minutes.  His  grade  went  from  an  'A'  to  a 'C. ' What  message  does  this  send  to  students 
about  what  is  important? 

4.  In  order  for  participants  to  really  understand  the  importance  of  good  content  coverage, 

it  is  useful  to  practice  finding  and  correcting  the  "holes"  in  criteria/rubrics.  Overhead 
A3.3,013 — Speaking  Criteria  to  Critique  can  be  used  for  this.  Ask  participants  to 
work  in  groups  to  identify  important  aspects  of  performance  that  have  been  left  out  or 
not  covered  completely.  F i • 

(What  other  groups  have  said:  There  should  be  a trait  for  "content."  Under  delivery 
one  might  add  hand  gestures  and  posture.  Students  also  need  to  understand  that  oral 
presentation  is  organized  and  presented  different  than  written  presentation — sentences 
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are  shorter,  there  is  more  repetition,  and  fewer  points  can  be  made  in  the  same  amount 
of  time.  Where  should  multi-media  and  visuals  go?  Where  should  personal  style 
go?) 

Now  rate  A3 .3, 013 — Speaking  Criteria  to  Critique  on  a scale  of  1-5  where  1 denotes 
"lots  of  holes;  coverage  is  weak"  and  5 denotes  "not  many  holes;  coverage  is  good. 
(These  speaking  criteria  usually  get  a 3-4  rating  on  the  trait  of  coverage.) 

5.  A3.3,016 — Informal  Writing  Inventory  is  usually  rated  very  weak  on  the  trait  of 

coverage,  so  it  provides  a good  example  to  anchor  the  low  end  of  the  scale.  The 
Informal  Writing  Inventory  (IWI)  was  developed  to  screen  students  into  special 
education  classes.  The  purpose  is  to  identify  whether  there  is  a writing  disability. 
Students  are  shown  a picture  and  write  about  what  is  happening  in  the  picture.  This  is 
a nice  writing  task;  pictures  are  frequently  used  to  prompt  primary  writing.  The 
criteria,  however,  are  these:  First  one  counts  up  the  number  of  grammatical  errors. 
Then  one  counts  up  the  number  of  fatal  grammatical  errors — those  that  block  one's 
ability  to  understand  what  the  writer  means.  Then  one  forms  two  ratios — the  error 
index  which  is  the  ratio  of  erroneous  writing  to  well-formed  writing;  and  the 
communication  index,  which  is  the  percentage  of  total  errors  that  disrupt  \ 

communication. 

Participants  usually  feel  that  counting  grammatical  errors  is  not  a very  good  criterion 
for  good  writing.  It  leaves  out  a lot  that  is  important.  Therefore,  the  coverage  is  rated 
very  low.  (It  anchors  the  " 1 " end  of  the  scale.) 

6.  Be  sure  to  emphasize  the  main  point  here — teachers  teach  to  the  criteria  and  students 
learn  to  the  criteria.  Therefore,  criteria/rubrics  must  cover  that  which  most 
distinguishes  quality,  and  they  must  leave  out  those  things  which  are  not  really 
indicators  of  quality.  (If  things  like  following  directions,  having  a date  on  the  paper, 
etc.  are  important  outcomes,  score  them  separately.  Don’t  mix  "following  directions" 
with  the  quality  of  the  student  response.) 

7.  If  you  would  like  to  give  participants  more  practice  on  critiquing  performance  criteria 
for  "contact/coverage,"  see  the  Activity  3.3  Index  part  of  Appendix  A — Sampler. 
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C.  (20  minutes)  Key  2:  Detail 


1 . The  second  key  to  success  (A3.3,02)  is  having  criteria  that  are  clear,  detailed,  and 
illustrated  with  samples  of  student  work. 


Math:  Refer  to  the  Skimpy  Criteria 
(A3.3,05).  Have  participants  score  the 
strong  and/or  weak  student  performance 
(A3.3,03  or  A3.3,04)  on  the  trait  of 
communication.  Chances  are  that  rater 
agreement  will  be  pretty  good.  Now, 
pose  the  dilemma:  What  if  you  give 
feedback  to  a student  using  this  scale 
and  the  student  says,  "I  know  I 
communicated  well  because  my  score  is 
high,  but  I don 't  know  why.  Why  did  I 
get  a good  score  on  communication?  " 


Writing:  Refer  to  the  Skimpy  Criteria 
(A3.3,O10).  Ask  participants  to  score 
the  strong  and/or  weak  student 
performances  (A3.3,08  orA3.3,09)  on 
the  trait  of  "personal  expression." 
Chances  are  that  rater  agreement  will  be 
pretty  good.  ( Fox  is  very  high  and 
Redwoods  is  very  low.)  Now  pose  the 
dilemma:  What  if  you  give  feedback  to  a 
student  using  this  scale  and  the  student 
says,  "I  know  I exhibited  a sense  of 
personal  expression  because  my  score  is 
high,  but  I don 't  know  why.  Why  did  I 
get  a good  score  on  personal 
expression? 


The  point  to  make  is  that  students  have  a harder  time  generating  another  strong 
response  if  they  don't  know  what  made  the  previous  response  strong.  Or  if  the 
previous  response  is  weak,  they  have  a harder  time  making  the  next  one  better  if  they 
don't  know  what  made  the  current  one  weak.  The  point  of  having  clarity  and  detail  in 
criteria  is  not  necessarily  to  ensure  that  two  different  raters  would  give  the  student 
work  the  same  score  ( rater  agreement)  although  detail  will  help  here  too;  rather, 
detail  helps  to  clearly  communicate  to  students  what  they  need  to  do  to  produce 
quality  work. 

Also  note  that  criteria  can  have  good  content/coverage  and  still  be  weak  in  clarity. 

For  example,  either  of  the  Skimpy  Criteria  covers  the  important  dimensions  of 
performance;  it  is  just  not  clear  what  many  of  the  terms  mean,  or  what  the  difference 
is  between,  for  example,  a T and  a '2.' 

2.  Ask  participants  to  rate  Skimpy  Criteria  (A33,O10  or  A3.305)  for  clarity  on  a scale 
of  one  to  five  where  T is  low  and  '5'  is  high.  Remind  them  to  base  their  rating  on  two 
questions:  (a)  are  these  clear  enough  that  two  different  raters  are  likely  to  give  the 
same  score  to  the  same  piece  of  student  work;  and  (b)  would  these  criteria 
communicate  to  a student  who  is  not  doing  well  what  to  do  differently  next  time? 
(Both  Skimpy  Criteria  examples  usually  receive  a low  score  for  clarity.)  Ask 
participants  to  outline  what  they  would  do  to  make  the  criteria  clearer.  (Responses 
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generally  include:  add  definitions,  describe  indicators  of  1-5  performance;  find  work 
samples  that  illustrate  what  you  mean.) 

Now  ask  participants  to  rate  the  detailed  analytical  trait  criteria  selected  from  the 
Appendix  A — Sampler  on  the  trait  of 'clarity'  where  T is  low  and  '5'  is  high.  (These 
rubrics  get  a higher  score,  usually  around  '4'  for  math  and  '5'  for  writing)  Ask 
participants  to  outline  what  they  would  do  to  make  the  criteria  even  clearer. 

3.  Make  sure  that  participants  understand  the  relationship  of  purpose  to  design.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  criteria  is  use  as  an  instructional  tool  in  the  classroom,  then  adequate 
detail  is  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  purpose  is  merely  to  put  numbers  on  student 
work  for  large-scale  assessment,  perhaps  not  as  much  detail  is  important. 

4.  Ask  participants  to  find  another  example  of  skimpy  criteria  in  the  Sampler 
(Appendix  A)  and  an  example  of  good  detail  and  moderate  detail.  (See  the  Appendix 
A — Sampler  Activity  3.3  Index  for  suggestions.) 

D.  (20  minutes)  Key  3:  General 

1 . The  third  key  to  success  (A3.3,02)  is  using  generalized  performance  criteria.  Define 
"generalized"  and  "task  specific"  and  discuss  examples.  You  could  say:  "Generalized" 
means  that  the  criteria  can  be  used  to  rate  a whole  class  or  category  of  performances  and  not 
just  the  work  from  a specific  task.  Task-specific  criteria  can  only  be  used  to  rate  performance 
on  a single  task.  For  example,  in  the  Olympics  the  same  criteria  are  used  to  rate  all  dives — 
difficulty,  form,  entry  into  the  water,  etc.;  there  are  not  separate  criteria  for  each  type  of  dive. 
In  writing  assessment,  criteria  are  often  very  general — some  places  use  the  same  criteria  to 
rate  all  kinds  of  writing;  others  have  separate  rubrics  for  persuasive,  narrative,  and 
expository  writing.  But,  very  few  are  task-specific — what  sense  would  it  make  to  have  a 
separate  rubric  for  each  prompt? 


Math:  Illustrate  task-specific  criteria  with 
A3.3,06 — Task  Specific  Criteria,  Version  I: 
Name  the  Graph , and  A3.3,07 — Task 
Specific  Criteria,  Version  2:  Name  the 
Graph.  Ask  participants  whether  they  could 
use  these  criteria  to  judge  student 
performance  on  another  task  (take  any  other 
math  task  from  the  Sampler.  (The  answer  is 
"no."  This  is  the  essence  of  task-specific 
scoring;  it  applies  only  to  a single  task.) 

Then  ask  whether  the  general  criteria 
(selected  from  the  Appendix  A — Sampler 
for  this  purpose)  could  be  used  to  judge 
student  performance  on  Name  the  Graph. 
(The  answer  is  "yes."  This  is  the  essence  of 
generalized  criteria;  they  apply  across  tasks.) 


Writing:  Illustrate  task  specific  criteria  with 
A3.3,012 — Task  Specific  Writing  Criteria. 
Ask  participants  whether  they  could  use 
these  criteria  to  judge  student  performance 
on  another  task  (say,  "write  a persuasive 
essay  on  school  uniforms").  (The  answer  is 
"no."  This  is  the  essence  of  task-specific 
scoring;  it  applies  only  to  a single  task.) 

Then  ask  whether  the  general  criteria 
(selected  from  the  Appendix  A — Sampler 
for  this  purpose)  could  be  used  to  judge 
student  performance  on  Describe  a Favorite 
Place.  (The  answer  is  "yes."  This  is  the 
essence  of  generalized  criteria;  they  apply 
across  tasks.) 
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2.  To  make  sure  participants  know  the  difference  between  task  specific  and  general 
criteria,  ask  them  to  find  examples  in  the  Appendix  A — Sampler.  (The  General  Index 
lists  which  samples  illustrate  the  two  kinds  of  criteria.) 

3.  Now  discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  types  of  criteria. 
(Activity  1.9 — Going  to  School  also  includes  such  a discussion.)  As  a guide  to  or 
summary  of  the  discussion  use  A3.3,014 — Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Task 
Specific  and  General  Criteria. 

Advantages  of  task-specific  criteria: 

a.  Quicker  to  train  raters. 

b.  High  rater  agreement  right  from  the  start. 

c.  Therefore,  often  used  in  large-scale  assessment. 

Disadvantages  of  task-specific  criteria: 

a.  Have  to  develop  new  criteria  for  each  task. 

b.  Makes  no  sense  to  show  them  to  students  ahead  of  time  because  they  "give  away" 
the  answer. 

c.  Can't  use  them  forjudging  the  work  in  portfolios  because  the  content  of  each 
student's  portfolio  can  be  very  different.  (This  is  especially  true  at  the  large-scale 
level.) 

d.  What  happens  if  a student  comes  up  with  a perfectly  reasonable  strategy  or  solution, 
but  it  isn't  one  included  in  the  task-specific  criteria?  This  happens  frequently  in 
large-scale  assessment  when  raters  are  going  fast  and  not  really  thinking  about  what 
they  are  doing.  In  fact  a personal  communication  from  a major  test  publisher 
indicated  that  this  was  a major  reason  they  were  moving  away  from  task-specific 
scoring. 

e.  Related  to  (d)  above — task-specific  criteria  do  not  make  the  rater  think,  the  thinking 
has  already  been  done  for  the  rater.  The  developer  of  the  rubric  already  thought 
through,  for  example,  how  good  problem  solving  would  look  on  this  problem. 
Therefore,  the  rater  doesn't  have  to  think.  Likewise  such  criteria  don't  make 
students  think.  If  a major  reason  for  developing  criteria  is  as  a tool  for  learning  in 
the  classroom  (e.g.,  students  learn  standards  of  quality  for  work),  then  generalized 
criteria  do  a better  job  because  we  want  students  to  think — to  be  able  to  generalize 
what  they  learned  on  one  task  to  make  performance  on  the  next  task  better. 

(A  sample  script  for  the  last  point  might  be:  The  value  of  generalized  criteria  is 
that  they  help  us  to  define  what  "good"  looks  like  so  that  we  can  begin  to  generalize 
across  performances  and  bring  information  from  past  experiences  to  bear  on  new 
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experiences.  This  is  especially  important  for  the  "hard  to  define"  or  "disagreement 
on  what  this  means"  goals  such  as  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  collaborative 
working,  communication  skills,  etc.  If  people  already  agree  on  the  definitions,  then 
you  can  cut  corners.  But,  people  often  don't  agree  on  what  some  skills  mean  and 
what  it  looks  like  when  students  do  "it"  well.  We  can't  hold  students  accountable 
for  different  visions  of  the  same  target.  It  is  our  moral  obligation  to  define 
precisely  what  we  mean.) 

Advantages  of  generalized  criteria: 

a.  They  help  students  generalize  what  quality  looks  like  from  one  task  to  the  next. 

b.  It  is  very  beneficial  to  ask  students  to  help  develop  them. 

Disadvantages  of  generalized  criteria: 

a.  They  take  longer  to  learn  (because  the  rater  has  to  learn  how  to  apply  them  to  a 
variety  of  tasks). 

b.  Rater  agreement,  at  least  at  first,  is  lower. 

4.  We  don't  necessarily  mean  to  imply  that  task-specific  criteria  should  never  be  used. 
Remember,  rubric  design  relates  to  purpose — what  they  will  be  used  for.  It  might  be, 
for  example,  that  task-specific  criteria  are  better  used  when  one  wants  to  determine  the 
student's  conceptual  understanding  of  specific  aspects  of  a task  or  if  you  want  the 
student  to  use  specific  equations  or  come  up  with  specific  substeps  or  final  answers. 
Generalized  criteria  might  be  best  for  "big"  outcomes  such  as  problem  solving, 
communication  in  math,  group  collaboration,  and  critical  thinking — process  skills  that 
should  be  generalized  across  tasks.  They  are  also,  obviously,  necessary  when  you  will 
be  looking  at  work  generated  by  students  on  different  tasks  as,  for  example,  in 
portfolios. 

A compromise  might  be  to  "mix  and  match"  generalized  criteria  and  task-specific 
criteria.  For  example,  one  might,  on  a task,  overlay  generalized  criteria  for  group 
collaboration  and  critical  thinking,  and  also  have  task-specific  criteria  for  specific 
substeps.  Another  compromise  might  be  to  have  students  consciously  develop  task- 
specific  criteria  from  a generalized  rubric.  That  way  they  practice  the  ability  to 
generalize. 

E.  (20  minutes)  Key  4:  Analytical  Trait  Criteria 

1 . We  hesitated  before  putting  this  on  this  list  of  quality  criteria  because  choice  of 
analytical  trait  or  holistic  really  depends  on  purpose.  For  some  uses,  such  as  large- 
scale  summative  assessment,  where  speed  of  scoring  is  an  issue,  holistic  scoring  may 
be  a fine  choice.  However,  for  classroom  instructional  uses,  analytical  trait  criteria  are 
more  useful.  Be  sure  participants  are  clear  about  this.  We  don't  want  to  create 
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analytical  trait  zealots  that  write  nasty  letters  to  their  state  departments  of  education  for 
using  holistic  rubrics.  So... 

If  the  purpose  for  criteria  is  using  them  with  students  to  promote  learning,  the  fourth 
key  to  success  (A3.3,02)  is  analytical  trait  rather  than  holistic  criteria.  Hopefully  you 
have  already  done  activities  that  illustrate  the  difference  and  why  it  is  important  (such 
as  Activity  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work).  In  a pinch,  you  might  use  the  following 
script.  (But,  telling  is  never  as  effective  as  showing.)  You  might  say,  Analytical  trait 
means  that  more  than  one  dimension  of  performance  is  assessed.  Holistic  means  that 
you  make  one  overall  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  response. 

2.  Have  participants  score  the  student  performances  with  the  analytical  trait  and  holistic 
rubrics  selected  from  the  Appendix  A — Sampler  for  this  activity.  (Suggestions  are 
provided  in  the  Activity  3.3  part  of  the  Sampler  Index.  A sample  holistic  writing 
rubric  is  attached  as  Handout  A3.3,011 — Sample  Holistic  Scoring  Criteria.)  Discuss 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  (see  A3.3,015 — Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Holistic  and  Analytical  Trait  Criteria). 

The  bottom  line  is  that  analytical  trait  systems  are  not  worth  the  effort  in  the  classroom 
if  all  they  are  to  be  used  for  is  putting  grades  on  student  papers.  If,  however,  they  are 
used  as  an  instructional  methodology — to  focus  instruction,  communicate  with 
students,  allow  for  student  self-evaluation,  and  direct  instruction  on  traits — they  are 
very  powerful.  In  short,  purpose  dictates  design. 

3.  To  consolidate  the  notion  of  holistic  and  analytical  trait  criteria,  ask  participants  to 
browse  through  the  Appendix  A — Sampler  and  find  examples  of  each  type.  (The 
general  index  to  Appendix  A will  help  you  locate  relevant  samples.) 

F.  (10  minutes)  Wrap-Up.  Make  a game  out  of  repeating  the  mantra  for  quality  criteria — 
coverage,  clarity,  generality  (and  maybe  analytical  trait  if  the  purpose  is  instructional). 
Ask  participants  to  repeat  this  mantra  to  each  other. 

Ask  participants  to  explain  to  each  other  why  these  features  of  criteria  are  important  for 
the  purpose  of  classroom  use  in  instruction.  (And,  if  the  purpose  were  different,  say, 
large-scale  .screening  of  students,  what  rubric  features  would  be  important.) 

Then  ask  participants  to  write  in  their  own  words  what  it  means  to  have  quality  criteria. 

If  a colleague  were  to  come  up  to  them  and  ask,  "I'm  thinking  about  using  these  criteria  in 
my  classroom,  what  do  you  think?"  what  would  they  look  for? 
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Performance  Criteria— 
Keys  to  Success 


Purposes: 

1 . To  learn  characteristics  of  high  quality 
performance  criteria 

2.  To  learn  features  of  performance 
criteria  that  make  them  useful  as 
instructional  tools  in  the  classroom 

3.  To  build  skill  in  reviewing  and 
critiquing  performance  criteria 


Overhead  A3J,01 
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Performance  Criteria— Keys  to 

Success 


1.  Content/Coverage: 

Cover  everything  of  importance— don't  leave 
things  out.  What  they  see  is  what  you'll  get.  Could 
you  explain  to  someone  else  why  each  thing  assessed  is 

essential?  What  you  left  out  and  why?  Only  include 

the  things  of  most  importance.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  have  a speech  that  is  only  two  minutes 
long,  but  is  this  really  what  is  most  important  in  an  oral 
presentation? 


Overhead  A3.3,02,p.  1 
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Performance  Criteria— Keys  to  Success 


2.  Clarity: 

The  more  detail  the  better.  Write  definitions; 
use  adjectives  and  descriptive  phrases.  Could  you 
explain  to  someone  else  what  each  item  in  the  criteria 

means?  Have  samples  of  student  work. 

Illustrate  what  you  mean.  Could  you  show  someone 
else  sample  student  work  or  performances  that 
specifically  illustrate  each  score  point  on  each 
dimension? 

3.  Generality: 

Aim  for  generality.  Develop  criteria  that  can  be  used 
across  tasks.  Could  you  show  someone  else  samples 
of  strong  and  weak  performance  from  many  different 
assignments  and  tasks?  And  explain  how  the  criteria 
relate  to  these  different  situations? 

4.  Consider  analytical-trait  (several  ratings) 
rather  than  holistic  (one  rating)  for  classroom 
instructional  uses 

Overhead  A3.3,02,  p.2 
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tjfapfiiny  Protolern  - Grade  5 


NAME 


^ (SSS 


THE  GRAPH 

fWtoex-  NO 

.ogjoo\fv<\  cykju^Ol. 


Oifarrtpji  •Gobq 


1 . What  do  you  think  this  might  be  the  graph  of?  Put  names  and 
numbers  on  the  graph  to  show  what  you  mean. 


2.  Write  down  everything  you  know  from  your  graph. 

L Son  hos>  mat.  WOn 

3.  Pvvv-y.  V'OA-  ttvu  leo&V  -Vbe.  'nnoert 

3.  h^  rr.occ.  Ccv’n  ^°v'J  e & ^ 

p,  i<3-  SEbn  Vno«=>  0^0 

**&Vas  nvjrc  ietVr*  -#hfcn  Gwn?>  $ Bc^bq^^  - Than  8ab<| 

5 hon  has  oioouA-  ^ 

*>.  OoOl  bas  oboJr  15"  ^£^0  „ 

'l,  ^irooop^,  vicxs  about  \ O -be^tfn  - 

*5.  Bc*bq  hqb  dbouA  l©  VecVW 
3. Thu-  na^L  e*£  o^ospKva  ^. 

+eeVn  in  peopyrs  m&bth^_ 

/o.  The,  qco^jVi  \d  Q.'ckxxV  Bhbq  j GkCarnpej,  Dob, 


XSL_ 


Qnd 


>on. 


Overhead  A3.3,03 
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NAME  THE  GRAPH 


■fruit  5 

— s clay'd 


Orary^e^  £4 Af^fS Plu*T)6 5 


1.  What  do  vou  think  this  might  be  the  graph  of?  Put  names  and 
numbers  on  the  graph  to  show  what  you  mean. 

2.  Write  down  everything  you  know  from  your  graph. 

/ 

CP ne  d <y  /jA  i k’S;  ^ f9 ^ es\  "XA e 

noci  gAs\^  M ; kc  'Bil  cho,rry£  T^e 

3**  + & kL  he  C 5°ran*eS'  s*- 

*11,  uph&  IIS iXn 


Overhead  A3.3,04 
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Skimpy  Criteria 


Frequently 

Occasionally 

Sometimes 

Never 

Understanding 
the  problem 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Appropriate 
use  of  math 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Clearly  focused, 
good  reasoning 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Effective 

communication 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Overhead  A3.3,OS 
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Task-Specific  Criteria,  Version  1: 
Name  the  Graph 


4:  Has  a title  under  each  bar,  a label  for  each  axes,  and 

appropriate  values  listed  on  the  y-axis.  Has  a title  for  the 
whole  graph.  The  values  along  the  y-axis  are  spaced 
appropriately  and  relate  to  the  relative  heights  of  the  bars.  The 
labels  under  each  bar  make  sense.  There  are  at  least  five 
things  listed  for  the  second  question. 

3:  The  student  graph  is  essentially  correct,  but  has  at  least  one 

major  thing  wrong.  For  the  most  part,  conclusions  in  part  2 
are  reasonable — at  least  three  of  the  five  statements  are 
correct. 

2:  The  student  shows  some  understanding  of  the  sorts  of  things 

that  might  go  into  a graph,  such  as  the  need  for  labels  and 
numbers,  but  the  response  has  serious  errors,  such  as:  labels 
that  don't  make  sense;  and  numbers  on  the  y-axis  that  don't 
bear  a relationship  to  the  height  of  the  graphs.  Conclusions 
are  sketchy. 

1:  Most  parts  of  the  graph  display  lack  of  understanding,  are 

missing,  or  are  just  plain  wrong.  Conclusions  do  not  logically 
follow  from  the  graph. 

Overhead  A3.3,06 
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Task  Specific  Criteria,  Version  2: 
Name  the  Graph 


Number  of 

Points  Feature 

1 Graph  titled 

1 x-axis  labeled 

1 y-axis  labeled 

1 Bars  labeled 

2 Values  on  y-axis  spaced  appropriately  and 
related  correctly  to  bars 

3 1 point  for  up  to  two  correct  conclusions 

2 points  for  three  to  four  correct  conclusions 

3 points  for  five  or  more  correct  conclusions 


Overhead  A3.3,07 
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The  Redwoods 

Last  year,  we  went  on  a vacation  and  we 
had  a wonderful  time.  The  weather  was  sunny 
and  warm  and  there  was  lots  to  do,  so  we  were 
never  bored. 

My  parents  visited  friends  and  took 
pictures  for  their  friends  back  home.  My 
brother  and  I swam  and  also  hiked  in  the 
woods.  When  we  got  tired  of  that,  we  just  ate 
and  had  a wonderful  time. 

It  was  exciting  and  fun  to  be  together  as  a 
family  and  to  do  things  together.  I love  my 
family  and  this  is  a time  that  I will  remember 
for  a long  time.  I hope  we  will  go  back  again 
next  year  for  more  fun  and  an  even  better  time 
than  we  had  this  year. 


Overhead  A3.3,08 
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I don’t  get  along  with  people  to  good,  and 
sometimes  I am  alone  for  a long  time.  When  I am 
alone, I like  to  walk  to  forests  and  places  where 
only  me  and  the  animals  are.  My  best  friend  is 
God,  but  when  I don’t  believe  he’s  around 
sometime’s,  my  dog  stands  in.  We  do  every  thing 
together.  Hunt,  fish,  walk,  eat  and  sleep 
together.  My  dog’s  name  is  Fox,  ’cause  he  looks 
like  an  Arctic  Fox.  Fox  andl  used  to  live  in  this 
house  with  a pond  behind.  That  pond  was  our 
property.  The  only  thing  allowed  on  it  (that  we 
allowed)  was  ducks  & fish.  If  another  person  or 
dog  would  even  look  like  going  near  that  place, 
Fox  andl  would  run  them  off  in  a frenzy.  There 
was  a lot  of  rocks  around,  so  I would  build  forts 
and  traps  for  any  body  even  daring  to  come 
near.  The  pond  had  a bridge  that  was  shaded  by 
willows,  so  on  a hot  day  me  and  Fox  would  sit  on 
that  bridge  & soak  our  feet,  well, I would  soak  my 
feet,  Fox  just  kindajumpedin. 

Overhead  A3.3,09,  p.  1 
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At  night,  the  pond  was  alive  with  frogs,  so  I would 
invite  this  kid  over,  (he  was  a guy  like  me)  and 
catch  frogs.  After  we  had  a couple  each,  we 
would  pick  the  best  looking  one  out  of  our  group 
and  race  them.  The  winner  gets  the  other  guys 
frog. 

In  the  winter,  the  pond  would  freeze  over,  andl 
got  my  iceskates  out.  The  pond  was  now  an  ice 
skating  rink.  Fox  would  chase  me  as  I went  round 
& round  the  pond. 


After  about  a year, I was  riding  my  bike  patroling 
the  area  around  the  pond.  With  Fox  at  my  side, I 
raced  downhill  toward  the  pond.  I tried  to  stop, 
but  my  back  tire  went  into  a skid.  I went  face 
first  into  murky,  shadowy  waters.  When  I went 
down,  a minute  laterl  felt  something  pull  on  my 
shirt, I grabbed  it,  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
when  I hit  the  surfaced  saw  that  it  was  Fox, 
pulling  on  my  shirt  as  if  he  was  trying  to  save  me. 
He  was  to  little  to  save  me  if  I was  really 
drowning,  but  it  was  the  thought  that  counts, I 

owe  him  one  , Overhead  A3.3,09,  p.  2 
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Another  year  passed.  One  day  my  mom  got 
home  from  the  store,  and  she  bought  me  a 
rubber  raft.  It  was  j ust  a cheap  one,  but  it  was 
mine.  I blew  it  up  with  a tire  pump.  It  was  j ust  the 
rightsizeforme&  Fox.  Out  of  respect  for  Fox, I 
named  it  the  055  Fox  and  christened  it  right  in  the 
pond. 

On  sunny  days, I would  take  the  raft  out  & lay  in 
the  sun  with  Fox  on  my  legs.  One  day,  whenl  was 
asleep  in  the  raft,  the  wind  blew  pretty  hard  and 
blew  my  raft  right  into  a bunch  of  sticksand 
rocks,  the  055  Fox  was  given  a sad  salute,  and 
then  was  no  more. 

Another  year  passed,  and  this  would  be  our  last 
year  by  the  pond.  I admired  and  respected  that 
pond  more  than  I ever  did  that  year.  But,  at  long 
last,  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end,  we 
moved  to  another  town.  Fox&I  still  visit  the 
pond,  but  it’ll  never  be  like  them  3 years  when  she 
was  mine. 


Overhead  A3.3,09,  p.  3 
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Skimpy 

Writing  Assessment  Criteria 


• Is  organization  suitable  to  the  writer’s 
purpose? 


Rarely 

Sometimes 

Frequently 

Extensively 

• Does  the  writing  exhibit  a sense  of  personal 
expression? 


Rarely 

Sometimes 

Frequently 

Extensively 

• Does  the  use  of  specific  detail  add  to  clarity? 


Rarely 

Sometimes 

Frequently 

Extensively 

• Does  the  final  draft  exhibit  an  awareness  of 
appropriate  usage,  mechanics  and  grammar? 


Rarely 

Sometimes 

Frequently 

Extensively 

Overhead  A3.3,O10 
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Sample  Holistic  Writing  Criteria 


Strong 
Command  of 
Narration 

Has  an  effective  opening  and  closing  that  ties  the  piece  together.  Relates  to  the 
topic  and  has  a single  focus.  Well-developed,  complete  response  that  is 
organized  and  progresses  logically.  Writer  takes  compositional  risks  resulting 
in  highly  effective,  vivid  responses.  Very  few,  if  any,  errors  in  usage.  Variety 
of  sentences  and/or  rhetorical  modes  demonstrates  syntactic  and  verbal 
sophistication.  Very  few,  if  any,  errors  in  sentence  construction.  Very  few,  if 
any,  errors  in  mechanics. 

Generally 
Strong 
Command  of 
Narration 

Command  of 
Narration 

Generally  has  an  opening  and  closing.  Relates  to  the  topic  and  usually  has  a 
single  focus;  some  responses  may  drift  from  the  focus.  Development  may  be 
uneven  with  elaborated  ideas  interspersed  with  bare,  unelaborated  details. 

Some  responses  are  organized  with  little,  if  any,  difficulty  moving  from  idea  to 
idea;  other  responses  may  ramble  somewhat  with  clusters  of  ideas  that  may  be 
loosely  connected,  but  an  overall  progression  is  apparent.  Some  errors  in 
usage,  no  consistent  pattern.  May  demonstrate  a generally  correct  sense  of 
syntax;  avoids  excessive  monotony  in  syntax  and/or  rhetorical  modes;  may 
contain  a few  errors  in  sentence  construction.  May  display  some  errors  in 
mechanics  but  no  consistent  pattern. 

Some  Sense 
of  Narration 

Little  or  No 
Evidence  of 
Narration 

May  not  have  a opening  and/or  closing.  May  state  a subject  or  a list  of 
subjects  or  may  have  an  underlying  focus  that  must  be  inferred.  Details  are 
general,  may  be  random,  inappropriate,  or  barely  apparent.  Some  lengthier 
papers  are  disorganized  and  difficult  to  follow;  they  may  show  no  sense  of 
planning.  May  have  severe  problems  with  usage  including  tense  formation, 
subject-verb  agreement,  pronoun  usage  and  agreement,  or  word  choice.  May 
contain  an  assortment  of  grammatically  incorrect  sentences;  may  be  incoherent 
or  unintelligible. 

Overhead  A3.3,011 
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Sample  Task  Specific  Writing 

Criteria  V 


Prompt*.  Write  about  a place  that  is  special  to  you. 


5 

Clearly  states  why  the  place  is  special  and  includes 
at  least  10  details  that  describe  it  or  explain  why  it 
is  special  or  meaningful.  The  details  appeal  to  at 
least  four  senses.  Makes  the  place  come  alive  for 
the  reader.  The  writing  is  honest,  appealing  and 
from  the  heart.  The  piece  is  rich  with  adjectives. 

4 

3 

Indicates  why  the  place  is  special  or  meaningful 
and  includes  at  least  5 details  that  describe  it  or 
explain  why  the  place  is  special.  The  details  appeal 
to  at  least  two  senses.  The  place  is  clear  to  the 
reader,  but  not  particularly  alive.  The  writing  is 
from  the  heart  in  some  places  and  not  in  others. 
Adjectives  are  used,  but  are  not  particularly 
inspired. 

2 

1 

No  special  place  is  selected  or  there  is  little 
indication  of  why  the  place  is  special.  Details, 
when  present,  are  loosely  connected.  The  paper  is 
boring.  Adjectives,  when  used,  are  mundane. 

Overhead  A3.3,012 
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Speaking  Performance  Criteria  to 

Critique 


Score 

Language 

Delivery 

Organization 

A = 5 

Correct  grammar  and 
pronunciation  are 
used.  Word  choice  is 
interesting  and 
appropriate. 
Unfamiliar  terms  are 
defined  in  the  context 
of  the  speech. 

The  voice 

demonstrated  control 
with  few  distractions. 
The  presentation  holds 
the  listener's  attention. 
The  volume  and  rate 
are  at  acceptable 
levels.  Eye  contact 
with  the  audience  is 
maintained. 

The  message  is 
organized.  The 
speaker  sticks  to  the 
topic.  The  main  points 
are  developed.  It  is 
easy  to  summarize  the 
content  of  the  speech. 

B = 4 
C = 3 

Correct  grammar  and 
pronunciation  are 
used.  Word  choice  is 
adequate  and 
understandable. 
Unfamiliar  terms  are 
not  explained  in  the 
context  of  the  speech. 
There  is  a heavy 
reliance  on  the 
listener's  prior 
knowledge. 

The  voice  is  generally 
under  control.  The 
speaker  can  be  heard 
and  understood.  The 
speaker  generally 
maintains  eye  contact 
with  the  audience. 

The  organization  is 
understandable.  Main 
points  may  be 
underdeveloped.  The 
speaker  may  shift 
unexpectedly  from  one 
point  to  another,  but 
the  message  remains 
comprehensible.  The 
speech  can  be 
summarized. 

D = 2 
F = 1 

Errors  in  grammar  and 
pronunciation  occur. 
Word  choice  lacks 
clarity.  The  speaker 
puts  the  responsibility 
for  understanding  on 
the  listener. 

The  student's  voice  is 
poor.  The  volume 
may  be  too  low  and 
the  rate  too  fast.  There 
may  be  frequent 
pauses.  Nonverbal 
behaviors  tend  to 
interfere  with  the 
message. 

Ideas  are  listed 
without  logical 
sequence.  The 
relationships  between 
ideas  are  not  clear. 

The  student  strays 
from  the  stated  topic. 

It  is  difficult  to 
summarize  the  speech. 

Overhead  A3.3,013 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Task  Specific  Criteria 

Advantages  of  task-specific  criteria: 

• Quicker  to  train  raters. 

• High  rater  agreement  right  from  the  start. 

• Therefore,  often  used  in  large-scale 
assessment. 

Disadvantages  of  task-specific  criteria: 

• Have  to  develop  new  criteria  for  each  task. 

• Showing  them  to  students  ahead  of  time 
” gives  away”  the  answer. 

• Can’t  use  them  forjudging  the  work  in 
portfolios  because  the  content  of  each 
student’s  portfolio  can  be  very  different. 

• Right  answers  that  are  not  on  the  list  are 
frequently  counted  as  wrong. 

• Do  not  make  the  rater  think. 

Overhead  A3.3,014,  p.  1 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 

General  Criteria 

Advantages  of  generalized  criteria: 

• New  criteria  don't  have  to  be  developed  for 
each  task. 

• Teaching  students  criteria  right  from  the  start 
improves  performance. 

• They  help  students  generalize  what  quality 
looks  like  from  one  task  to  the  next. 

• They  make  students  think. 

• It  is  very  beneficial  to  ask  students  to  help 
develop  them. 

Disadvantages  of  generalized  criteria: 

• They  take  longer  to  learn  (because  the  rater 
has  to  learn  how  to  apply  them  to  a variety  of 
tasks). 

• Rater  agreement,  at  least  at  first,  is  lower. 

Overhead  A3.3,Ot4,  p.  2 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Holistic  and  Analytical  Trait  Criteria 

Holistic— Advantages 

• Quicker  to  learn 

• Quicker  to  score 

• Quicker  rater  agreement 

Holistic— Disadvantages 

. Don’t  communicate  well.  Two  vastly 
different  papers  can  get  the  same  score  for 
different  reasons. 

Analytical  Trait— Advantages 

• Provide  better  diagnostic  information 

• Provide  better  feedback  to  students 
. More  useful  as  a teaching  tool 

Analytical  Trait— Disadvantages 

• Takes  longer  to  learn  well 

• Takes  longer  to  score 


Overhead  A3.3,015 
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Informal  Writing  Inventory 
Purpose 

"The  Informal  Writing  Inventory  is  a diagnostic 
procedure...  The  results  of  analyzing  samples  are 
brought  together  into  categories  that  simplify  a 
judgment  about  the  presence,  degree,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  cause  of  writing  disability. . . 

Prompt: 

"To  motivate  students  to  write,  14  illustrations  are 
included. . . 

Scoring: 

"The  identification  of  writing  disability  depends 
on  two  relationships: 

1 . The  error  index,  which  is  the  ratio  of  erroneous 
writing  to  well-formed  writing;  and 

2.  The  communication  index,  which  is  percentage 
of  total  errors  that  disrupt  communication." 


Overhead  A3.3,016 
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Activity  3.4 

Assessing  Learning:  The  Student's  Toolbox 


Purposes: 

1.  To  practice  matching  different  assessment  tasks  to  the  student  learning  to  be  measured 

2.  To  practice  developing  ("opening  up")  performance  tasks 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 to  illustrate  the  need  to 
match  assessment  method  to  the  learning  targets  being  assessed,  and  in  Chapter  3 to  assist 
teachers  to  design  assessment  tasks  that  match  various  learning  targets. 

Prerequisites  might  include  (a)  an  activity  on  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  (e.g.. 
Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices...,  1.6 — Comparing  Multiple-Choice  and 
Alternative  Assessment,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)',  (b)  Chapter  1 text  or  Activity 
1.7 — Target  Method  Match',  and  (c)  Chapter  2 text  or  an  activity,  such  as  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver, 
illustrating  integrating  assessmenty  tasks  into  instruction. 

Rationale: 

As  assessment  initiatives  seek  to  provide  educators  with  the  tools  to  gain  insights  into 
complex  learning  outcomes,  discussions  of  assessment  methods  and  task  type  can  be 
overwhelming.  This  brief  activity  uses  a toolbox  metaphor,  developed  by  Dr.  David  Clarke1, 
to  clearly  illustrate  different  learning  targets  that  can  be  addressed  by  slightly  changing  what 
began  as  relatively  straightforward  test  items. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  chart  paper  and  pens 

\ 

• Overheads  A3.4,01 — Assessing  Learning  Purposes  and  A3.4,02 — Mathematical  Tools 


1 David  Clarke,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Melbourne,  Victoria  3052,  Australia 
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• Handout  A3.4,H1 — Mathematics  as  a Set  of  Tools 


Time  Required: 

20-30  minutes 


Facilitator  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  This  is  a whole  group  presentation  to  set  the  stage  for  more  detailed 
activities  on  expanding  or  creating  performance  tasks.  Use  Overhead  A3.4,01 — 
Assessing  Learning  Purposes  to  highlight  the  purposes  of  this  activity. 

2.  (5  minutes)  Show  the  first  section  of  Overhead  A3.4,02 — Mathematical  Tools  and 
make  the  point  that  "opening  up"  our  existing  mathematics  (or  other)  tasks  so  they  can 
assess  more  complex  student  skills  does  not  have  to  involve  massive  development;  rather, 
it  is  possible  to  open-up  tasks  with  some  careful  but  simple  changes. 

Some  additional  points  to  make:  Traditional  assessment  items  have  heavily  focused  on 
answering  the  question  of  whether  students  have  a particular  mathematical  tool  in  their 
"toolbox."  But  complex  problem  solving  and  other  powerful  mathematical  thinking  and 
investigating  that  we  now  expect  as  outcomes  for  learning  demand  more  than  "possessing 
the  tools" — they  demand  understanding,  using  the  tools  in  real  world  contexts,  and 
knowing  which  tools  to  use  in  particular  situations. 

3.  (5-15  minutes)  Continue  revealing  each  box  on  Overhead  A3.4,02  while  reviewing  the 
examples  that  illustrate  each  type  of  question. 

After  looking  at  each  box,  ask  participants  to  be  clear  on  which  learning  targets  each 
successive  "opening"  addresses  (to  reinforce  the  notion  of  target-method  match).  For 
example,  you  might  say:  In  this  activity,  the  learning  targets  to  be  assessed  are  stated  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  tool  box  metaphor.  State  the  learning  targets  measured  by  each  task 
in  the  language  of  your  local  content  standards. 

Possible  answers:  Tool  possession=knowledge;  tool  understanding=knowledge;  tool 
application=reasoning,  problem  solving;  tool  selection=reasoning,  problem  solving,  math 
connections,  communication  in  math. 

4.  Close  with  an  invitation  to  experiment  with  opening-up  the  tasks  currently  in  use  and 
pass  out  Handout  3.4, HI — Mathematics  as  a Set  of  Tools. 
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Variation:  Trying  Out  Opened-Up  Tasks 


Materials: 

• Party  favor  streamers,  crepe  paper  or  string 

• Lined  or  unlined  paper 

Time: 

45-60  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  While  presenting  each  box  on  Overhead  A3.4,02 — Mathematical  Tools, 
invite  participants  to  actually  do  the  tasks  shown  individually  or  with  a partner.  Prompt 
participants  to  discuss  with  their  partner  or  with  another  pair  the  intellectual  demands  of 
each  and  provide  additional  examples  of  tasks  aimed  at  answering  the  central  question 
within  each  box. 

2.  (5  minutes)  Following  try  out  of  the  first  task,  (Is  the  tool  in  the  students  toolbox ? — 
"What  is  the  average  of  19,  21,  23,  25,  and  27?")  ask  participants  if  it’s  possible  to 
complete  this  task  without  understanding  the  concept  of  “average.”  (The  answer  is 
"yes.")  Note  that  much  of  our  traditional  assessment  is  centered  only  on  the  "tool 
possession"  questions. 

3.  (20  minutes)  To  carry  out  the  second  task,  participants  form  into  groups  of  5 (the  number 
is  essential).  Each  group  is  given  a streamer.  This  task  ("Using  only  the  streamer,  find 
and  display  the  average  height  of  your  group.")  gets  at  the  question:  Does  the  student 
understand  the  tool ? When  groups  are  done,  ask  them  to  (a)  describe  what  approach  they 
took  to  the  task,  (b)  whether  each  approach  really  leads  the  group  to  the  "average"  (rather 
than  the  median  or  mode),  and  (c)  what  more  they  might  learn  about  the  students' 
understanding  of  "average"  following  this  task. 

(Note:  Instead  of  the  streamer  activity,  you  might  ask  participants  to  do  the  other 
question  in  the  box:  "The  average  of  five  numbers  is  23.  What  might  the  numbers  be?" 

A useful  extension  of  this  task,  underscoring  emphasis  on  student  understanding,  is  to  ask 
participants  if  they  can  generate  rules  that  could  be  used  for  similar  average  tasks.  This 
results  in  a clear  indication  of  whether  the  concept  is  understood.  Some  recent  examples 
of  generalizations:  (a)  "Add  up  all  five  numbers  to  get  the  sum.  No  matter  what  numbers 
you  choose,  as  long  as  they  add  up  to  that  sum,  and  you  divide  by  5,  the  average  will  be 
the  same."  (b)  "Start  with  the  number  in  the  middle  and  go  up  and  down  equal 
increments  on  both  sides."  Ask  the  group  to  check  the  possible  rule  to  see  if  it  works.) 
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4.  (5-10  minutes)  The  third  task  is  "You  are  one  member  of  a household  of  5 people,  whose 
average  age  is  23.  What  could  be  the  ages  of  the  other  four  people  and  who  might  they 
be?"  It  focuses  on  the  question  "Can  the  student  use.  the  tool  well  in  a real  world 
context?"  Point  out  that  while  this  is  not  an  extremely  "authentic"  task,  it  is  one  that 
students  respond  to  with  great  enthusiasm  and  energy — creating  interesting  family 
structures  and  then  trying  to  communicate  why  certain  ages  are  found  among  the 
members  of  the  family.  Ask  participants  how  they  might  modify  this  task  to  match  their 
own  local  context.  Ask  what  they  would  know  about  student  understanding  of  "average" 
from  this  task  and  what  responses  to  the  task  say  about  students'  ability  to  make 
mathematical  connections  between  a real  work  situation  and  school  math. 

5.  (10-15  minutes)  The  final  sample  task  is  one  that  demands  students  in  small  groups  to 
independently  select  appropriate  tools  when  presented  with  a situation  that  does  not  name 
the  mathematical  tool(s)  that  should  be  used.  The  task  in  the  example  is  a Fermi  Problem 
to  which  students  must  bring  their  experience,  knowledge  base  and  reasoning  skills. 
Participants  (and  students  who  are  given  this  type  of  task)  are  prompted  with  powerful 
closing  questions:  How  good  is  your  answer?  Why? 

6.  You  can  extend  this  activity  with  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  open-up  tasks  they 
have  brought  to  the  session  or  provide  sample  tasks  that  they  can  expand  and  critique  for 
each  other  as  critical  friends. 
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The  Student's  Toolbox 


Purposes: 

1.  To  practice  matching  different 
assessment  tasks  to  the  student 
learning  to  be  measured 

2.  To  practice  developing  ("opening- 
up")  performance  tasks  in 
assessment 


Overhead  A3.4,01 
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Mathematical  Tools 


Tool  possession 


Our  assessment  can  tell  us  whether  a tool 
is  in  the  student's  toolbox: 

"Find  the  average  of 19,  21,  23,  25, 
and  27." 


Overhead  A3.4,02,  p.  1 
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Tool  understanding 

Our  assessment  can  suggest  whether  the 
use  of  the  tools  is  well  understood  as  a 
procedure: 

"The  average  of  five  numbers  is  23, 
what  might  the  numbers  be?  " 


or  even  as  a concept: 

"Using  only  the  streamer  provided, 
find  and  display  the  average  height  of 
your  group. " 


Tool  application 


Our  assessment  might  even  suggest 
whether  the  skills 

can  be  applied  in  a real-world  context: 
"You  are  one  member  of  a household 
of  5 people,  whose  average  age  is  23. 
What  could  be  the  ages  of  the  other 
four  people  and  who  might  they  be?" 


Overhead  A3.4,02,  p.  2 
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Tool  selection 


But  a toolbox  is  of  little  value  if  the 
student  never  chooses  to  open  it.  Our 
assessment  must  tell  us  what  mathematical 
tools  the  student  chooses  to  use. 

"It  is  Andrea's  13th  birthday  today. 
How  many  other  children  in  the  USA 
have  their  thirteenth  birthday  today?" 

How  good  is  your  answer?  Why? 

What  mathematical  tools  did  you  use  to 
answer  this  question ? 

David  Clarke 

Pacific  Classroom  Assessment  Institute  II, 

Colonia,  Yap,  October  23,  1995. 


Overhead  A3.4,02,  p.  3 
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Mathematics  as  a Set  of  Tools 


Tool  possession 

Our  assessment  can  tell  us  whether  a tool  is  in  the  student's  toolbox: 
"Find  the  average  of  19,  21,  23,  25,  and  27." 


Tool  understanding 

Our  assessment  can  suggest  whether  the  use  of  the  tools  is  well  understood  as  a 
procedure: 

"The  average  of  five  numbers  is  23,  what  might  the  numbers  be?" 
or  even  as  a concept: 

"Using  only  the  streamer  provided,  find  and  display  the  average  height  of  your 
group." 


Tool  application 

Our  assessment  might  even  suggest  whether  the  skills  can  be  applied  in  a real-world 
context: 

"You  are  one  member  of  a household  of  five  people,  whose  average  age  is  23. 
What  are  the  ages  of  the  other  four  people  and  who  might  they  be?" 


Tool  selection 

But  a toolbox  is  of  little  value  if  the  student  never  chooses  to  open  it. 

Our  assessment  must  tell  us  what  mathematical  tools  the  student 
chooses  to  use. 

"It  is  Andrea's  thirteenth  birthday  today.  How  many  other  children  in  the 
USA  have  their  thirteenth  birthday  today?" 

How  good  is  your  answer?  Why? 

What  math  tools  did  you  use  to  answer  this  question? 

David  Clarke, 

Pacific  Classroom  Assessment  Institute  II 
Colonia,  Yap  , October  23,  1995. 

Handout  3.4, HI 
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*y  • ; Activity  3£  ^ . 

Performance  Tasks  Sr  Criteria: 

['if  A Mini-Pevelopment  Activity 


Purposes: 

1 . To  understand  that  good  assessment  is  also  good  instruction  and  vice  versa 

2.  To  experience  the  issues  in  using  and  designing  performance  assessments 

3.  To  practice  developing  performance  assessments 

Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  3 as  a summary  of  issues 
related  to  performance  assessment  design,  and  in  Chapter  2 to  illustrate  the  integration  of 
assessment  and  instruction. 

Prerequisites  might  include:  (a)  an  activity  on  the  rationale  for  alternative  assessment  (e.g.. 
Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices...,  1.6 — Comparing  Multiple-Choice  and 
Alternative  Assessment,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)-,  (b)  Chapter  1 text  and  Activities 
1.2 — Clear  Targets  and  1.7 — Target-Method  Match',  (c)  Chapter  2 text  and  Activities  2.1 — 
Sorting  Student  Work  or  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver  and  2.4 — Is  Less  More?,  illustrating  integrating 
assessment  tasks  and  criteria  into  instruction;  (d)  one  of  the  activities  providing  a gentle 
introduction  to  quality  issues,  such  as  1.5 — Clapping  Hands  or  1.11 — Assessment  Principles-, 
and  (e)  the  assessment  quality  activities  in  this  chapter:  3.1 — Performance  Criteria,  Keys  to 
Success  and  3.3 — Performance  Tasks,  Keys  to  Success  or  3.6 — How  to  Critique  an 
Assessment. 


Rationale: 

Educators  recommend  experiential  learning  as  a powerful  tool  for  learning.  It  works  well  for 
adults  too!  This  activity  in  developing  performance  tasks  and  performance  criteria  elicits 
myriad  questions  related  to  instruction  and  assessment. 
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Developing  a performance  assessment  is  a complex  task  in  which  a wide  range  of  skills  and 
knowledge  are  blended  together.  Initially,  it  can  seem  daunting  to  a teacher  who  wants  to  use 
performance  assessment  in  his  or  her  instruction.  It  is  important  to  validate  what 
accomplished  teachers  already  do  in  their  classes  and  to  provide  participants  with  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  a structured  approach  to  developing  alternative  (performance) 
assessments  can  strengthen  teaching  and  better  link  learning  objectives  to  instructional 
activities  and  assessment.  As  one  teacher  put  it,  “I  am  beginning  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
blurring  between  what  is  good  assessment  and  good  instruction.” 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  blank  transparencies  and  transparency  pens,  flip  chart,  and  marking 
pens 

• Miscellaneous  commonly  found  things  that  could  be  used  for  a wide  variety  of  activities, 
such  as:  paper,  glue,  scissors,  tape,  marking  pens,  rubber  bands,  plastic  containers,  string, 
a pile  of  leaves,  sand, ...  (You  get  the  idea) 

• Overheads  A3.5,01 — Performance  Tasks  and  Criteria  Purposes,  A3.5,02 — How  Tasks 
Differ,  A3.5,03 — Overview  of  the  Steps  for  Developing  a Performance  Assessment, 
A3.5,04 — Science  and  Math  Performance  Task  Objectives,  A3.5,05 — Sample 
Performance  Task:  How  does  grass  get  energy  to  grow?  A3.5,06 — Discussion 

Questions 

• Handouts  A3.5,H1 — How  Tasks  Differ,  A3.5,H2 — Criteria  for  Performance  Tasks, 
A3.5,H3 — Task  Description  Form 

• Sample  performance  criteria  and  scoring  rubrics;  suggestions  are  provided  in  the 
Activity  3.5  Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler 


Time  Required: 

2-3  hours 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Use  A3.5,01 — Performance  Tasks  and  Criteria  Purposes  to  describe  the 
purposes  of  the  activity,  as  needed. 

2.  (10  minutes)  Begin  the  activity  by  asking  participants  to  do  a word  association  game  to 
help  define  performance  task.  In  pairs,  have  them  write  down  three  words  that  they 
associate  with  the  words  performance  task  Make  a group  list  of  these  words  and  then 
ask  participants  to  talk  to  their  partners  and  come  up  with  examples  of  performance  tasks 
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that  they  use  or  have  seen  used  in  a class.  Add  these  examples  to  the  list  and  then  help 
the  group  reach  a shared  definition  of  performance  task. 

Performance  Task:  Whatever  activity,  project,  problem,  or  assignment  that  is  given 

to  students  to  do.  For  example,  a particular  math  problem  to  solve,  a lab  to  do,  or  a 

paper  to  write. 

Refer  to  the  Overhead  A3.5,02 — How  Tasks  Differ  to  talk  briefly  about  how 
performance  tasks  may  differ  (also  Handout  A3.5,H1). 

3.  (5  minutes)  The  remainder  of  the  steps  in  this  activity  revolve  around  having  participants 
actually  develop  a performance  task  and  a scoring  system.  Use  Overhead  A3.5,03 — 
Overview  of  the  Steps  to  review  with  the  group  the  steps  in  developing  an  alternative 
(performance)  assessment. 

Overview  of  the  Steps  for  Developing  an  Assessment 

• Step  1:  Determine  or  clarify  what  you  want  to  assess  (see  Chapter  1,  Keys  to 
Quality  Assessment,  Key  1 — Clear  Targets).  What  do  you  want  to  know  about 
your  students?  As  a reminder,  participants  can  consult  the  National  Standards,  state 
documents,  district  objectives,  or  departmental  guidelines  when  thinking  about  what 
to  assess.  Since  we  are  discussing  alternative  assessment  in  this  activity, 
participants  should  pick  targets  best  assessed  using  this  method.  (See  Chapter  1, 
Key  3 — Target  Method  Match  and  Activities  1.2 — Clear  Targets  and  1.7 — Target- 
Method  Match.)  Such  targets  tend  to  be  complex,  like  skills,  products,  application 
of  knowledge,  and  reasoning. 

• Step  2:  Develop  or  select  a task  (activity)  that  is  well  matched  to  what  you  want  to 
assess.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  task  elicits  the  desired  performance  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  For  example,  to  assess  critical  thinking,  the  task  must  require  students 
to  think  critically. 

• Step  3:  Identify  the  performance  criteria.  For  example,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
assessment  is  to  assess  critical  thinking,  there  should  be  criteria  forjudging  the 
quality  of  the  critical  thinking  in  student  responses.  What  are  the  indicators  and 
components  of  critical  thinking?  If  the  target  to  be  assessed  is  conceptual 
understanding,  what  would  students  look  like  who  really  understand  the  concept? 

• Step  4:  Develop  a scoring  system.  For  this  activity  this  means  a rubric  with 
several  different  performance  levels  for  each  performance  criterion.  Develop  these 
or  choose  from  the  samples  provided  (see  that  suggestions  in  the  Activity  3.5  Index 
in  Appendix  B — Sampler). 

• Step  5:  Decide  on  how  feedback  will  be  provided  (e.g.,  grading,  student  self 
evaluation,  verbal  report,  etc.) 
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• Step  6:  Pilot  test  and  revise 

Although  these  are  listed  as  distinct  steps,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  these 
steps  should  be  done  in  concert.  For  example  as  you  are  developing  a performance 
task,  you  must  also  be  thinking  about  the  criteria  you  will  use  for  assessment.  In  this 
way,  identifying  the  criteria  can  inform  the  development  of  the  task  and  vice  versa. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  activity,  participants  will  not  be  doing  Steps  1 and  5.  See  other 
activities  in  the  Toolkit98  to  further  develop  these  ideas. 

4.  (20-30  minutes)  In  groups  of  3-6,  participants  will  develop  a mini  performance  task  (see 
Step  2 above)  based  on  a given  learning  target  (Step  1 ).  The  task  must  be  something  that 
another  group  of  teachers  would  be  able  to  try  out  using  the  miscellaneous  materials 
available  and  20  minutes  time.  (Sometimes  a quick  [5  minute]  scavenger  hunt  provides 
additional  materials  quickly.) 

You  may  want  to  choose  a learning  target  that  is  specifically  matched  to  the  needs  of  the 
group  or  you  may  use  the  sample  objectives  provided  (see  Overhead  A3.5,04 — Science 
and  Math  Student  Learning  Targets). 

To  illustrate  what  participants  must  do,  a sample  performance  task  developed  by  teachers 
in  another  workshop,  is  shown  on  Overhead  A3.5,OS — Sample  Performance  Task:  How 
Does  Grass  Get  Energy  to  Grow ? The  group  can  evaluate  this  task  using  Handout 
A3.5,H2 — Criteria  for  Performance  Tasks  (introduced  in  Activity  3.1).  This  handout 
will  be  useful  as  the  participants  develop  and  evaluate  their  own  performance 
assessments. 

Participants  can  use  Handout  3.5, H3 — Task  Description  Form  to  design  their 
assessment. 

5.  (15-20  minutes)  Exchange  the  activities  developed  by  each  group.  The  new  group  tries 
out  the  activity.  This  means  actually  following  the  instructions  given  to  them  and 
producing  what  is  required  (Step  6 — Pilot  Testing). 

6.  (20-30  minutes)  Each  small  group  can  share  with  the  whole  group  what  the  performance 
task  was  that  they  undertook,  and  explain  what  they  did.  This  is  a good  chance  for 
participants  to  ask  questions  of  each  other. 

Don  V be  surprised  if  a group  interpreted  the  instructions  differently  than  was  intended. 

In  an  experiential  way  these  conversations  inform  participants  about  what  it  is  like  to  be 
a student  and  what  information  is  important  when  doing  an  activity.  This  is  the  point  of 
pilot  testing — to  ensure  that  tasks  accomplish  what  we  want. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  activity  is  using  the  learning  opportunities  that  arise  and 
making  teachers  aware  of  broader  issues  through  the  examples  that  surface. 
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7.  (10  minutes)  Next,  refine  the  performance  criteria  that  were  originally  identified  in  the 
task  design  (Assessment  Development  Steps  2 and  3).  If  necessary,  brainstorm  some 
possible  performance  criteria  and  come  to  a shared  definition  of  performance  criteria. 
(e.g.,  science  process  skills,  communication  skills,  knowledge  of  XXX,  group  process, 
etc.) 

Performance  criteria:  a description  of  the  characteristics  that  define  how  the 
performance  on  a task  will  be  judged. 

Give  an  explanation  of  how  to  develop  a rubric  with  various  criteria  for  quality  and 
several  (3-5)  performance  levels  (see  Activity  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work).  Use  the 
sample  rubrics  chosen  using  the  Activity  3.5 — Index  in  Appendix  A — Sampler  to 
discuss  the  different  approaches  that  can  be  taken. 

Describing  performance  levels  is  not  a trivial  task.  Having  to  formalize  criteria  into  a 
scoring  rubric  will  highlight  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  performances.  For 
example,  you  might  notice  that  the  highest  performance  levels  are  described  in  a positive 
way,  whereas  the  performance  levels  described  below  it  use  more  negative  language 

(e.g.,  “plotted  two  of  the  graph  coordinates  wrongly  and ”).  You  can  use  this  as  a 

learning  opportunity  to  discuss  how  a student  might  feel  to  have  negatively  worded 
feedback  rather  than  a positively  worded  statement. 

8.  (15-20  minutes)  Have  the  groups  that  did  the  performance  task  give  their  resulting  work 
back  to  the  group  that  designed  the  task.  In  their  original  small  groups,  participants  can 
re-visit  the  performance  criteria  they  had  hoped  could  be  assessed  and,  using  the  example 
response  provided  by  the  other  group,  see  if  the  evidence  of  the  criteria  was  present  in  the 
response  (Step  6 — Pilot  Testing).  The  group  should  then  determine  if  any  changes  to  the 
criteria  or  to  the  performance  task  are  necessary. 

(Note:  The  group  will  not  actually  give  a score  to  the  work  produced  when  another  group 
tried  out  their  activity,  however  looking  at  this  work  is  very  useful  in  refining  a scoring 
rubric.  With  actual  work  in  front  of  them,  participants  will  be  able  to  see  what 
information  can  truly  be  assessed  and  what  can  not.  They  can  also  talk  about  what  is 
valued  in  the  performance  and  perhaps  what  additional  information  would  be  helpful  for 
their  “students”  to  know  in  order  to  have  the  best  opportunity  to  succeed  on  the  task.) 

9.  (10-20  minutes)  Many  questions  come  up  as  a result  of  this  activity,  so  it  is  helpful  to 
have  a whole  group  sharing  of  questions/issues.  A group  debriefing  also  provides  a 
forum  for  clarifying  issues  and  summarizing  major  ideas  about  developing  alternative 
assessments.  The  following  questions  can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  conversation,  or  ask 
the  participants  to  generate  a list  of  their  own  questions. 

• What  are  some  of  the  challenges  of  developing  a performance  task  and/or  performance 
criteria? 

• What  are  some  lessons  learned? 
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It  is  time  consuming  to  develop  a scoring  rubric  that  is  specific  to  each  performance 
task.  What  are  some  ways  to  maintain  clear  criteria  without  spending  so  much  time 
for  each  task?  (This  can  link  to  Activity  3.3 — Performance  Criteria,  Keys  to  Success 
or  1.9 — Going  to  School  and  task-specific  criteria  versus  general  criteria.  By 
comparing  different  sample  rubrics,  teachers  can  easily  see  how  they  differ  and  how  a 
general  rubric  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  performance  tasks.) 

Has  this  activity  changed  any  of  your  thoughts  about  performance  assessments  and 
how  you  can  integrate  them  with  your  curriculum? 
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Performance  Tasks  & Criteria 
Mini-Development  Activity 


Purposes: 

1 . To  understand  that  good 
assessment  is  also  good 
instruction  and  vice  versa 

2.  To  experience  the  issues  involved 
in  using  and  designing 
performance  assessments 

3.  To  practice  developing 
performance  assessments 


Overhead  A3.5,01 
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How  Tasks  Differ 


• One  right  answer  vs.  more  than  one 


• Written,  oral  and/or  visual 
instructions/activities 


• Amount  of  choice  on  how  to 
respond — written,  oral  and/or 
visual 

• Format:  short  answer,  essay, 
project,  portfolio 


• Specifying  each  skill  that  the 
student  must  use  or  allowing  students  to 
select  whatever  skills  they  think  appropriate 


• Individual  and/or  group  work 


• Timed  or  untimed 


• Student  choice  on  which  task  to  complete 


• What  else? 
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Overview  of  the  Steps  for  Developing 
a Performance  Assessment 


1 . Determine  or  clarify  the  knowledge 
and  skills  you  want  to  assess 

2.  Develop  or  select  a task  (activity)  that 
is  well  matched  to  what  you  want  to 
assess  (e.g.,  to  assess  critical  thinking, 
the  task  must  require  students  to  think 
critically) 

3 . Identify  the  performance  criteria 

4.  Develop  a scoring  system 

5 . Decide  how  to  provide  feedback  on 
performance 

6.  Pilot  test  and  revise 

Overhead  A3.5,03 
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Science  and  Math  Performance 
Task  Learning  Targets 


Science  Learning  Target  to  Assess 

Develop  an  activity  that  requires 
students  to  demonstrate  their 
understanding  that  science  deals  with 
processes  of  change,  such  as  energy 
transfer,  growth  and  aging,  seasons, 
water  cycles,  etc. 

Math  Learning  Target  to  Assess 

Develop  an  activity  that  shows 
students'  ability  to  apply  a 
mathematical  concept  such  as  ratios, 
counting,  sorting... to  a problem  that  is 
relevant  to  their  own  lives. 

4 Q Q Overhead  A3.5.04 
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Sample  Performance  Task 


Title:  How  does  grass  get  energy  to  grow? 

Purpose:  The  learning  targets  addressed  by  this  task  are: 

• students'  group  process  skills 

• students'  understanding  of  different  types  of  energy  transfer 

• students'  ability  to  identify  everyday  examples  of  energy 
transfer 

• student  understanding  that  science  is  a process  of  change 

Instructions:  Make  a collage,  using  both  manmade  and  "natural" 
materials,  to  show  at  least  three  everyday  examples  of  energy 
transfer.  Prepare  an  explanation  of  your  collage — each  member 
of  the  group  must  participate  in  the  explanation  of  how  this  is  an 
example  of  how  science  involves  processes  of  change 

Products:  One  collage  and  a group  explanation 

Materials:  Anything  available  on  the  table  or  that  can  be  collected 
from  nearby  in  5 minutes  or  less 

Criteria:  You  will  be  assessed  on  the  following: 

• Ability  to  work  as  a group 

• Effective  verbal  communication  skills 

• Understanding  of  energy  transfer  by  (a)  applying 
knowledge  to  identify  everyday  examples,  and  (b)  relating 
energy  transfer  to  the  broader  topic  of  "science  as  a process 
of  change" 

Overhead  A3.5,05 
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Discussion 


• What  are  some  of  the  challenges  of 
developing  a performance  task  and/or 
performance  criteria? 

• What  are  some  ways  to  maintain  clear 
criteria  without  spending  so  much  time 
for  each  task? 

• What  are  some  lessons  learned? 

• Has  this  activity  changed  any  of  your 
thoughts  about  performance  assessments 
and  how  you  can  integrate  them  with 
your  curriculum? 


Overhead  3.5,06 
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How  Tasks  Differ  > ^ ; 


G>  c> 


• One  right  answer  vs.  more  than  one 

• Written,  oral  and/or  visual  instructions/activities 

• Amount  of  choice  on  how  to  respond — written,  oral  and/or  visual 

• Format:  short  answer,  essay,  project,  portfolio 

• Specifying  each  skill  that  the  student  must  use  or  allowing  students  to  select 
whatever  skills  they  think  appropriate 

• Individual  and/or  group  work 

• Timed  or  untimed 

• Student  choice  on  which  task  to  complete 

• What  else? 


Handout  A3.5,H1 
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CRITERIA  FOR  PERFORMANCE  TASKS 
“Meatiness  Scale" 


Here  is  a list,  adapted  from  one  developed  by  Steve  Leinwand  and  Grant  Wiggins,  of  some  important 
characteristics  that  we  should  look  for  in  tasks.  We  will  find  it  helpful  to  return  often  to  this  list, 
reviewing  the  quality  of  the  curriculum  and  assessment  activities  we  present  to  students. 


Very  "Meaty"  <— 
5 

ESSENTIAL 

AUTHENTIC 

RICH 

ENGAGING 

ACTIVE 


FEASIBLE 


EQUITABLE 


OPEN 


— > Not  "Meaty 

4 3 2 1 

• The  task  fits  into  the  core  of  the  curriculum.  vs.  TANGENTIAL 

• It  represents  a "big  idea." 

• The  task  uses  processes  appropriate  to  the  vs.  CONTRIVED 
discipline. 

• Students  value  the  outcome  of  the  task. 

• The  task  leads  to  other  problems.  vs.  SUPERFICIAL 

• It  raises  other  questions. 

• It  has  many  possibilities. 

• The  task  is  thought-provoking.  vs.  UNINTERESTING 

• It  fosters  persistence. 

• The  student  is  the  worker  and  decision  vs.  PASSIVE 

maker. 

• Students  interact  with  other  students. 

• Students  are  constructing  meaning  and 
deepening  understanding 

• The  task  can  be  done  within  school  and  vs.  INFEASIBLE 

homework  time. 

• It  is  developmental^  appropriate  for  students. 

• It  is  safe. 

• The  task  develops  thinking  in  a variety  of  vs.  INEQUITABLE 
styles. 

• It  contributes  to  positive  attitudes. 

• The  task  has  more  than  one  right  answer.  vs.  CLOSED 

• It  has  multiple  avenues  of  approach,  making 
it  accessible  to  all  students. 


Adapted  from  "Criteria  for  Performance  Tasks,"  from  Mathematics  Assessment:  Myths,  Models,  Good 
Questions,  and  Practical  Suggestions,  edited  by  Jean  Kerr  Stenmark.  Reston,  VA:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1991.  Reprinted  with  permission.  Handout  A3.5,H2 
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Title: 

Purpose: 


Instructions: 


Product: 


Materials: 


Criteria: 
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- Activity  3.6 

How  to  Critique  an  Assessment 


Purposes: 

1 . To  practice  determining  how  well  an  assessment  aligns  with  curriculum  and  instruction 

2.  To  build  skill  using  the  Chapter  3 guidelines  forjudging  the  quality  of  alternative 
assessment  instruments:  identifying  content  and  skill  coverage,  the  quality  of 
performance  tasks  and  criteria,  equity  and  fairness,  the  consequences  of  assessment,  and 
cost  effectiveness 

Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  task.  It  can  be  used  in  Chapter  3 to  practice  the  skills  needed  to  be 
a critical  consumer  of  alternative  assessments. 

Prerequisites  include:  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  a quality  assessment  (Chapter  3 
text,  or  Activity  1.5 — Clapping  Hands,  Activities  3.1 — Performance  Tasks,  Keys  to  Success, 
and  3.3 — Performance  Criteria,  Keys  to  Success );  understanding  the  role  of  performance 
assessment  in  instruction,  learning,  and  assessment  (Chapter  2 text  or  Activities  3.2 — 
Spectrum  of  Assessment  Activity  and  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work). 

Rationale: 

Using  alternative  assessment  in  the  classroom  does  not  automatically  ensure  good 
assessment.  Students  have  a greater  chance  at  success  when  learning  goals,  instructional 
design,  and  assessment  methods  complement  each  other.  Even  when  instruction,  assessment, 
and  curriculum  are  aligned,  it  is  possible  to  write  assessment  tasks  that  are  flawed.  The  goal 
of  this  activity  is  to  have  participants  discuss  the  quality  of  the  Aquarium  Problem 
(Appendix  A — Sampler,  Sample  A.15)  and  whether  it  aligns  to  the  curriculum  content  and 
the  instruction  modeled. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projectors,  screen,  overhead  pens,  chart  paper,  tape,  and  markers 

• Overheads  A3.6,01 — How  to  Critique  an  Assessment  Purposes,  A3.6,02 — Critiquing  a 
Performance  Task,  A3.6,03 — A Teacher  Wants  to  Assess...,  A3.6,04 — Critiquing  the 
Aquarium  Problem,  A3.6,05 — Summary 

• Handouts  A3.6,H1 — Alternative  Assessment  Evaluation  Form,  Appendix  A — Sampler, 
Sample  A.15 — Aquarium  Problem 

Time  Required: 

1-2  hours;  optional  extension  requires  an  additional  30  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1.  (5-10  minutes)  Introduction 

a.  Review  purposes  as  needed  (A3.6,01 — How  to  Critique  an  Assessment  Purposes). 

You  might  note  that  the  general  procedure  is  to  discuss  the  importance  of  quality 
assessment  and  how  good  assessment  instruments  align  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
instruction  modeled.  For  example,  if  students  are  taught  a concept  using  problem 
solving,  then  the  assessment  should  reflect  the  problem-solving  skills  practiced  during 
instruction. 

This  activity  also  gives  participants  practice  at  reviewing  assessment  instruments  for 
quality  and  alignment.  Teachers  do  not  have  time  to  develop  all  the  assessment 
instruments  they  need,  so  they  need  to  be  critical  consumers  of  those  developed  by 
others. 

Then  say: 

We  are  going  to  critique  an  assessment  and  our  job  is  to  decide  if  this  is  a good 
assessment  instrument.  (See  Overhead  A3.6,02 — Critiquing  a Performance  Task) 

b.  Explain  to  the  participants  that  a teacher  has  just  finished  a unit  of  study  designed  to 
build  the  following  skills  (learning  targets):  mathematical  operations,  problem-solving 
skills,  communication  skills,  and  data  interpretation  skills  covered  (see  Overhead 
A3.6,03 — A Teacher  Wants  to  Assess...). 

c.  The  teacher  received  the  Aquarium  Problem  (Appendix  A — Sampler,  Sample  A.15 — 
Aquarium  Problem)  from  the  New  Standards  Project  and  he/she  wants  to  determine  if 
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this  would  be  a good  assessment  instrument  to  use  with  his/her  students  to  measure  the 
skills.  Remind  the  participants  that  teachers  do  not  necessarily  need  to  develop  every 
assessment  instrument  they  use;  they  should  beg,  borrow,  and  steal  assessments. 

Doing  this  requires  critical  review  of  the  assessments  of  others  to  make  sure  the 
instrument  is  usable  for  their  specific  needs. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Introduce  the  aquarium  task  (Appendix  A — Sampler,  Sample  A.15 — 

Aquarium  Problem. 

a.  Let  participants  know  that  the  Aquarium  Problem  is  from  the  New  Standards  Project 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  used  with  fourth  grade  students. 

b.  Have  participants  look  at  the  aquarium  task — the  problem,  the  scoring  guide,  and  the 
five  student  responses.  Participants  should  work  the  problem.  You  might  ask  if 
anyone  has  any  questions  about  the  task. 

3.  (5-30  minutes)  Have  participants  review  Handout  A3.6,H1 — Alternative  Assessment 
Evaluation  Form  and  point  out  the  issues  addressed.  Ask  the  participants  to  read  over  the 
form  and  see  if  they  have  any  questions  about  the  criteria.  It's  best  if  participants  have 
been  introduced  previously  to  notions  of  quality.  (See  prerequisites  on  page  1.) 

4.  (15-30  minutes)  Critique 

a.  You  may  use  this  as  an  individual  activity,  but  it  is  recommended  that  participants  are 
divided  into  five  discussion  groups.  Each  group  could  critique  the  assessment  using 
all  the  criteria  on  the  evaluation  form,  or  each  group  could  focus  on  a different  section 
of  criteria.  Using  Overhead  A3.6,04 — Critiquing  the  Aquarium  Problem,  review 
their  task  with  the  participants: 

In  your  discussion  groups: 

• Decide  if  this  problem  will  elicit  the  skills  the  teacher  wants  to  assess. 

• Using  the  alternative  assessment  form  (Handout  A3.6,H1),  rate  the  quality  of  the 
assessment. 

• When  the  group  has  finished  critiquing  the  assessment,  list  (on  chart  paper)  the 
ratings  agreed  on  for  the  assessment  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Add  the  things  the 
group  liked  about  the  assessment  and  ways  the  assessment  could  be  improved.  Post 
the  chart  paper  on  the  wall. 

• Decide  on  a spokesperson  to  report  your  results  to  the  whole  group. 
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b.  As  the  groups  work,  walk  around  the  room  and  listen  to  the  conversations  within  each 
group. 

5.  (15-30  minutes)  Discussion 

a.  After  all  groups  are  finished  with  the  critiquing  process,  give  each  group  time  to  report 
their  findings. 

b.  Once  the  group  report  is  complete,  allow  the  other  groups  to  ask  questions  or  add 
additional  comments  to  the  presenting  group’s  findings. 

Be  sure  all  the  following  points  are  covered: 

• Did  this  assessment  cover  all  the  skills  to  be  assessed?  Did  the  task  elicit  the  skills? 
Did  the  criteria  assess  them?  What  would  you  change? 

• What  are  the  possible  sources  of  bias  and  distortion  in  this  task? 

• What  could  a teacher  do  with  the  results  of  this  assessment? 

• Would  this  instrument  be  worth  the  time  spent  by  the  teacher  and  the  student? 

• How  could  this  task  be  modified  to  exhibit  more  authenticity? 

• What  type  of  curriculum  coverage  and  instructional  design  was  needed  prior  to  this 
performance  assessment? 

6.  (5  minutes)  Summary 

Show  Overhead  A3.6,05 — Summary.  Ask  participants  if  they  have  any  more  discussion 
or  issues  to  address  about  critiquing  an  assessment  instrument.  Reiterate  the  major  points 
of  the  session. 

a.  It  is  important  to  have  experience  at  critiquing  assessments  prior  to  using  them  with 
students. 

b.  It  is  okay  to  change  or  modify  instruments. 

c.  There  are  guidelines  available  to  use  for  critiquing  assessment  instruments;  however, 
particular  circumstances  might  require  emphasis  on  different  things.  Teacher  groups 
could  design  their  own  critiquing  instruments  using  the  criteria  they  feel  are  most 
important. 
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d.  Good  alternative  assessments  cover  the  desired  content  and  skills,  have  good 

performance  tasks  and  criteria,  are  equitable  and  fair,  lead  to  positive  consequences, 
and  are  cost-effective. 


Optional  Extension 

The  Fairness  and  Rater  Bias  section  on  the  alternative  assessment  evaluation  form 
(Handout  A3.6,  HI)  usually  creates  the  most  concern  when  discussing  the  Aquarium 
Problem.  The  issue  is  that  the  task 
context  may  not  be  equally  familiar  to 
all  students.  Many  times  teachers  to  not 
realize  the  need  to  discuss  assessment 
tasks  with  others  to  determine  if  they 
are  fair  for  all  students.  This  may  leave 
them  feeling  isolated  and  frustrated. 

The  video  mentioned  in  the  reference 
box  can  be  used  to  address  these 
concerns. 

Use  video  section  ONE — A Fish  Story.  It  shows  how  a group  of  Navajo  teachers  changed 
the  aquarium  problem  to  better  suit  the  cultural  background  of  their  students  while  still 
assessing  the  same  skills. 


& Reference  Box  ; 

The  video  Effective  Assessments— 
Making  Use  of  Local  Context  is  . 
available  from  WestEd,  730  T.' 

Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  • 

•;  California  94107,  (415)  565-3000.  J 
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How  to  Critique  an  Assessment 


Purposes: 


1 . To  practice  determining  how  well  an  assessment 
aligns  with  curriculum  and  instruction 

2.  To  build  skills  using  guidelines  forjudging  the 
quality  of  alternative  assessment  instruments: 

❖ content  and  skill  coverage 

❖ the  quality  of  performance  tasks 

❖ the  quality  of  performance  criteria 

❖ equity  and  fairness 

❖ the  consequences  of  assessment 

❖ cost  effectiveness 


Overhead  A3.6,01 
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What  are  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  this 
assessment  instrument? 


Overhead  A3.6,02 
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A teacher  wants  to  assess  the 
following  knowledge  and  skills 
using  a performance  assessment 


Si 


• Mathematical  operations 

❖ adding,  multiplying,  dividing, 
subtracting 

• Problem-solving  skills 

❖ spatial  relationships 

❖ reasoning 

• Communication  skills 

❖ letter  writing 

❖ expression,  clarity  of  explanations 

• Data  interpretation  skills 

Overhead  A3.6,03 
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Critiquing  the  Aquarium  Problem— 
A Sample  Performance  Assessment 


• In  groups,  decide  if  this  problem  will 
elicit  the  desired  skills 

• Using  the  Alternative  Assessment 
Evaluation  Form,  rate  the  assessment 

• On  chart  paper,  list  ratings,  things  you 
liked,  and  recommendations  for 
changes,  if  any 

• Report  out 


Overhead  A3.6,04 
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Howto 

Assessment  Task— Summary 


• It  is  important  to  have  experience  at 
critiquing  assessments 

• It  is  okay  to  change  or  modify 
assessments  for  classroom  use 

• There  are  guidelines  available  to  use  for 
critiquing  assessment  instruments 

• Good  alternative  assessments: 

❖ Cover  the  desired  content  and  skills 

❖ Have  good  performance  tasks 

❖ Have  good  performance  criteria 

❖ Are  equitable  and  fair 

❖ Lead  to  positive  consequences 

❖ Are  cost  effective 
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Alternative  Assessment  Evaluation  Form 


Yes  Somewhat  No 

1.  Content/Skill  Coverage  and  Correct  Method 3 2 1 


The  assessment: 

• Clearly  states  skills  and  content  to  be  covered 

• Correctly  uses  alternative  assessment  to  measure  these  skills 
and  content 

• Avoids  irrelevant  and/or  unimportant  content 

• Deals  with  enduring  themes  or  significant  knowledge 

• Matches  statements  of  coverage  to  task  content  and 
performance  criteria 


2.  Performance  Criteria: 


3 2 1 


Include  everything  of  importance  and  omit  irrelevant  features 
of  performance 

State  criteria  clearly  and  provide  samples  of  student  work  to 
illustrate  them 

Are  stated  generally,  especially  if  the  intent  is  use  as  an 
instructional  tool 

Are  analytical  trait,  especially  if  the  intent  is  use  as  an 
instructional  tool 


3.  Performance  Tasks: 


3 2 1 


General: 

• Elicit  the  desired  performances  or  work; 

• Recreate  an  "authentic"  context  for  performance 

• Exemplify  good  instruction 

• Are  reviewed  by  others  (students,  peers,  experts) 

Sampling/Representativeness/Generalizability: 

• Cover  the  content  or  skill  area  well;  results  can  be  generalized 

• Sample  performance  in  a way  that  is  representative  of  what  a 
student  can  do 

Bias  and  Distortion: 

• Avoid  factors  that  might  get  in  the  way  of  student  ability  to 
demonstrate  what  they  know  and  can  do 


Handout  A3.6,H1,  p.l 


O 

ERIC 
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Yes  Somewhat  No 


| 4.  Fairness  and  Rater  Bias  3 2 1 

Performance  Tasks: 

• Have  content  and  context  that  are  equally  familiar,  acceptable, 
and  appropriate  for  students  in  all  group 

• Tap  knowledge  and  skills  all  students  have  had  adequate  time 
to  acquire  in  class 

• Are  as  free  as  possible  of  cultural,  ethnic,  or  gender 
stereotypes 

• Are  as  free  as  possible  of  language  barriers 

Performance  Criteria  and  Rater  Training: 

• Ensure  that  irrelevant  features  of  performance  do  not 
influence  how  other,  supposedly  independent,  features  are 
judged 

• Ensure  that  knowledge  of  the  type  of  student  does  not 
influence  judgments  about  performance  quality 

• Ensure  that  knowledge  of  individual  students  does  not  affect 
judgments  about  performance  quality 


S.  Consequences 3 2 1 

The  assessment: 

• Communicates  appropriate  messages 

• Results  in  acceptable  effects  on  students,  teachers,  and  others 

• Is  worth  the  instructional  time  devoted  to  it;  students  learn 
something  from  doing  the  assessment  and/or  using  the 
performance  criteria 

• Provides  information  relevant  to  the  decisions  being  made 

• Is  perceived  by  students  and  teachers  as  valid 


6.  Cost  and  Efficiency 3 2 1 


The  assessment: 

• Is  cost  efficient — the  results  are  worth  the  investment 

• Is  practical/"do-able" 


Handout  3.6, HI,  p.  2 
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Activity  3J7 


, Chickens  and  Pigs: 


Purposes: 

1.  To  increase  awareness  of  how  language  and  experience  can  influence  assessment  results 

2.  To  gain  expertise  about  equity  issues  and  considerations  when  designing,  using,  and 
interpreting  assessments 


Uses: 

This  is  an  awareness  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 to  illustrate  potential 
sources  of  bias  and  distortion,  or  in  Chapter  3 as  an  opener  for  a much  deeper  examination 
of  the  interaction  of  culture,  language,  and  assessment. 


Rationale: 

This  awareness  activity  emphasizes  the  critical  role  that  language  and  culture  play  in 
effective  and  equitable  assessments.  It  calls  attention  to  a sometimes  hidden  dimension  of 
equity  in  assessment — different  meanings  for  the  same  term  when  interpreted  in  English  and 
another  language.  Participants  consider  a common  mathematics  assessment  task  and 
generate  their  own  ideas  about  language  issues  that  arise  when  an  assessment  is  used  across 
languages  and  cultures.  It  is  intended  to  prompt  individual  and  small  group  reflection  of  this 
and  similar  issues. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  A3.7,01 — Chickens  and  Pigs  Purposes,  A3.7,02 — Chickens  and  Pigs: 
Language  and  Assessment  (this  can  also  be  used  as  a handout),  and  A3.7,03 — 
Discussion  Questions 


Time  Required: 

1 0-20  minutes 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  3.7,01 — Chickens  and  Pigs  Purposes  to  introduce  the 
purpose  of  the  activity. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Tell  a story  from  your  own  experience  (or  use  one  of  the  stories  below) 
regarding  an  equity  issue  that  was  hidden  or  difficult  to  recognize.  Ask  participants  to 
consider  a possible  problem  in  the  task  that  might  prevent  teachers  from  getting  an 
accurate  picture  of  students'  learning,  or  which  limits  children's  ability  to  portray  their 
learning  well.  Here  are  three  possible  stories  to  get  things  started: 

a.  Briefly  introduce  the  "Chickens  and  Pigs"  task  (A3.7,02 — Chickens  and  Pigs: 
Language  and  Assessment)  and  identify  it  as  a sample  from  early  NCTM  work 
designed  to  help  teachers  use  a standards-based  rubric  to  score  student  problem- 
solving responses. 

Show  the  task  and  call  attention  to  the  specific  language  problem  that  exists  for  some 
children  and  teachers.  The  following  story  from  professional  development  work  with 
teachers  in  Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  state  of  Yap,  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  can  be 
used: 

Hoping  to  help  teachers  clarify  what  they  value  about  student  problem  solving,  and 
then  build  criteria  from  the  key  qualities  of fine  work  identified  in  their  small  group 
discussions,  the  Chickens  and  Pigs  task  was  given  to  all.  Teachers  began  examining 
the  task  and  some  sample  student  responses.  Discussing  the  task  in  their  own 
language,  puzzled  faces  turned  to  the  facilitator  and  a senior  member  of  the  group 
asked  if  she  realized  that  the  word  for  legs  in  their  language  included  both  the  legs 
and  wings  of  a chicken!  A lively  discussion  ensued  about  possible  hidden  factors  that 
can  mask  student  capabilities  and  understanding. 

b.  A similar  story  comes  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  time  it's  not  language  that  blocks 
quality  assessment,  but  the  context  and  experience  of  the  learners: 
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On  a statewide  assessment,  children  were  asked  to  identify  the  number  of  legs  on  a 
chicken.  Children  from  rural  communities  had  no  trouble  providing  the  expected 
answer — two.  City  children,  whose  experience  of  chickens  rested  solely  on  those 
found  in  frozen  packages  in  the  grocery  store,  responded  "four. " When  questioned,  the 
children  said  that  all  the  chickens  they'd  seen  had  four  legs  showing  in  the  package. 

c.  Another  example  is  a test  item  about  birds  sitting  on  a fence.  Once  again,  context  and 
experience  blocked  quality  assessment,  and  in  fact,  the  answer  expected  by  the  test 
developers  was  incorrect  when  examining  the  realities  of  rural  life: 

Four  birds  were  sitting  on  a fence.  A farmer  threw  a stone  that  hit  one  of  the  birds. 
How  many  birds  were  left  on  the  fence? 

(Every  farm  child  knew  that  if  there  was  a stone  thrown  toward  the  fence,  no  matter 
how  many  birds  were  hit,  all  would  fly  away  and  none  would  remain.) 

3.  (5-10  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  think  of  a time  when  they  encountered  a similar 
problem.  Have  participants  examine  the  task  (individually  or  in  small  groups)  and 
discuss  potential  problems  for  students  whose  language  and  culture  are  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  task  developers.  Use  all  or  a few  of  the  questions  that  follow  (or  create  your 
own)  to  prompt  individual  reflection  and  then  discussion  (see  Overhead  A3.7,03): 

• What  do  you  think  are  ways  in  which  the  task  could  pose  problems  for  children  of 
diverse  cultures?  Children  whose  first  language  is  not  English? 

• As  it  is  currently  written,  how  much  would  you  trust  inferences  about  student 
achievement,  knowledge,  or  skills  from  their  responses  to  the  task? 

• How  might  this  task  be  repaired  to  help  gain  a clearer  picture  of  student  ability? 
(Extension:  Ask  participants  to  underline  parts  of  the  task  that  could  be  changed  to 
improve  the  task  and  then  make  changes  that  match  your  students'  culture  and 
environment.) 

• What  are  some  response  options  that  do  not  require,  or  which  minimize,  written 
language  requirements? 
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Chickens  and  Pigs: 
Language  and  Assessment 


Purposes: 


1.  To  increase  awareness  of  how  language 
and  experience  can  influence  assessment 
results 


2.  To  gain  expertise  about  equity  issues  and 
considerations  when  designing,  using, 
and  interpreting  assessments 


Overhead  A3.7,01 
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CHICKENS  AND  PIGS: 

Siam ^A^Am€ 

ASSESSMENT* 


Problem:  Ignacia  and  Cal  went 
outside  to  feed  the  animals.  They  saw 
both  chickens  and  pigs.  Cal  said:  "I 
see  18  animals  in  all."  Ignacia 
answered:  "Yes,  and  all  together  they 
have  52  legs."  How  many  chickens 
and  how  many  pigs  were  in  the  yard? 


* Adapted  from  NCTM 


Overhead  A3.7,02 
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. What  are  ways  the  task  could  pose 
problems  for  children  of  diverse 
cultures?  Children  whose  first 
language  is  not  English? 

. As  it  is  currently  written,  how  much 
would  you  trust  inferences  about 
student  achievement,  knowledge,  or 
skills  from  their  responses  to  the  task? 

. How  might  this  task  be  changed  to 
gain  a clearer  picture  of  student 
achievement? 


. What  are  some  response  options  that 
minimize  written  language? 
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Questions  About  Culture 


Purposes: 

1 . To  expand  awareness  of  cultural  factors  that  affect  students'  ability  to  clearly  demonstrate 
their  learning  during  alternative  assessments  and  our  ability  to  interpret  the  quality  of 
their  work 

2.  To  reflect  on  and  discuss  questions  that  are  sometimes  given  little  attention  in  assessment 
planning 


Uses: 

This  is  an  awareness  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 to  illustrate  potential 
sources  of  bias  and  distortion,  or  in  Chapter  3 as  an  opener  for  a much  deeper  examination 
of  the  interaction  of  culture,  language,  and  assessment. 


Rationale: 

When  alternative  assessments  are  planned  and  implemented  as  part  of  systemic  initiatives, 
there  are  profoundly  important  questions  to  ask  and  answer  about  culture.  Examining  the 
interaction  of  culture  and  assessment  is  essential  in  order  to  assure  that  all  children  have  the 
best  chance  possible  to  create  an  accurate  portrait  of  their  knowledge  and  capabilities. 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  and  transparency  pens  or  chart  paper 
and  pens 

■«.  V ■ 

• Overhead  A3.8,01 — Questions  About  Culture  and  Assessment  Purposes 
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Handout  A3.8,H1 — Critical  Questions 


Time  Required: 

90  minutes 


Facilitator’s  Notes: 

1.  (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  3.8,01 — Questions  About  Culture  and  Assessment  Purposes, 
as  needed,  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  activity. 

2.  (10-20  minutes)  One  way  to  begin  this  activity  is  to  open  the  session  with  the  question — 

What's  the  vision  of  the  community  for  the  future  of  its  children? 

In  situations  where  parents  and  community  members  are  invited  to  take  part,  this  is  a 
starting  point  that  builds  bridges  between  educators  and  families.  Often  the  dreams  that 
teachers,  administrators,  families,  and  communities  have  for  their  children  are  strikingly 
similar.  Small  role  groups  can  brainstorm  and  share  their  answers,  with  the  facilitator 
helping  to  emphasize  the  common  dreams. 

(Note:  In  some  cultures,  separating  the  children  from  their  community  is  inappropriate — 
they  are  part  of  the  wholeness  of  the  community.  Thus,  starting  questions  for  vision 
building  would  include  "What  is  the  vision  of  the  community  for  its  future?"  as  well  as 
"For  the  future  of  its  children?") 

3.  (60-80  minutes)  Following  this  consensus  building,  participants  can  be  given  handout 
A3.8,H1 — Critical  Questions  and  asked  to  select  one  or  several  questions  for  reflection 
and  discussion.  If  your  purpose  is  to  create  awareness  of  the  multiple  ways  in  which 
people  answer  these  questions,  cross-cultural  groups  might  be  effective.  In  all  instances, 
individuals  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  self-select  both  the  grouping  preferred  and 
the  question(s).  When  participants  work  in  "same  culture"  groups,  you  can  use  a jigsaw 
strategy  that  draws  on  the  knowledge  of  each  group  and  makes  members  responsible  for 
sharing  answers  across  cultures  following  the  "same  culture"  discussions. 

Groups  can  consider  all  questions  or  divide  up  the  questions  depending  on  time  available 
and  whether  or  not  this  activity  is  part  of  an  ongoing  process  for  improvement.  Groups 
may  be  brought  back  together  for  whole-group  discussion  if  appropriate. 

(Note  1 : Answers  to  the  questions  outlined  in  Handout  A3.8,H1  may  differ  even  when 
participants  and  students  share  a common  culture.  The  activity  can  then  become  a 
reminder  of  cultural  factors  to  be  consciously  considered  in  alternative  assessments. 

When  participants  bring  separate  cultural  perspectives  and  experiences  from  those  of  their 
students,  these  critical  questions  need  to  be  addressed  in  partnership  with  students  and 
others  whose  knowledge  of  the  culture(s)  can  be  tapped.  ^The  language(s)  of  the 
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discussions  in  this  environment  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  participants  to 
communicate  in  the  language  in  which  they  can  best  express  their  thoughts.) 

(Note  2:  When  answers  to  critical  questions  are  to  be  shared  more  widely  and  formally 
beyond  the  group,  keep  in  mind  that  some  participants  may  be  free  to  speak  for  their 
culture,  others  may  not.  In  several  groups  engaged  in  this  process,  members  wished  to 
consult  with  cultural  leaders  and  respected  elders  to  validate  their  preliminary  responses.) 

Discussion  often  raises  points  such  as  the  following: 

a.  The  Role  of  Context: 

High  context  cultures  (such  as  those  found  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Micronesia)  tend 
to  use  communication  strategies  in  which  most  of  the  essential  meaning  is  embedded 
in  physical  and  non-verbal  means.  Low  context  cultures,  by  contrast,  tend  to  use 
communications  in  which  meaning  is  made  explicit  through  detailed  and  sometimes 
elaborate  verbal  or  written  messages.  What  are  the  implications  for  assessment? 
Members  of  high  context  cultures  interpret  "over-elaboration"  as  an  indication  that  the 
speaker  believes  they  don't  "get  it."  When  the  home  culture  values  high  context 
communication,  the  pressure  for  elaboration  within  school  assessments  presents  a 
significant  challenge  to  students.  How  do  we  build  bridges  for  children  across 
contexts  so  that  they  can  be  successful  within  the  school  culture  without  dishonoring 
their  home  culture? 

b.  When  Does  Positive=Negative? 

Feedback  about  the  quality  of  student  work  is  greatly  affected  by  the  role  of  feedback 
in  a culture.  Positive  feedback  provided  publicly  to  individuals  or  groups  is 
inappropriate  in  some  cultures.  Overly  positive  feedback  in  some  cultures  (such  as 
those  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Micronesia)  is  used  to  call  attention  to  the  weaknesses 
of  the  work.  Awareness  of  the  role  of  feedback,  appropriate  ways  to  give  it,  who  may 
give  it,  and  the  power  of  positive  or  negative  feedback  is  essential. 

c.  What's  the  Role  of  Questioning? 

Who  may  ask  questions  differs  widely  across  cultures.  Some  cultures  (such  as  those  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  Micronesia)  consider  student  questions  of  the  teacher  as 
challenges  to  authority.  Can  distinctions  be  made  between  questioning  to  learn  and 
questioning  to  challenge?  How  do  efforts  to  promote  critical  thinking  and  inquiry 
impact  culture  and  family  relationships? 

4.  Facilitators  and  participants  are  encouraged  to  brainstorm  additional  critical  questions. 
Some  of  the  most  fruitful  discussions  come  from  the  questions  raised  by  participants. 

This  is  an  activity  which  can  be  very  hard  to  close.  Depending  on  your  time  limits,  you 
can  close  by  emphasizing  that  the  handout  is  food  for  further  thought  and  action. 
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Purposes: 


1 . To  expand  awareness  of  cultural  factors 
that  affect  a student's  ability  to  clearly 
demonstrate  learning  during  alternative 
assessments  and  our  ability  to  interpret 
the  quality  of  work 

2.  To  reflect  on  and  discuss  questions  that 
are  sometimes  given  little  attention  in 
assessment  planning 


Overhead  A3.8,Ot 
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Critical  Questions 


This  is  a preliminary  and  incomplete  list  of  questions  about  the  complex  relationship  between 
assessment  and  culture.  Many  overlap.  Some  may  be  critical  in  some  cultures,  and  relatively 
minor  in  others.  Your  additions,  reactions,  and  suggestions  are  very  welcome.  What  are 
your  culture-assessment  issues? 

CULTURE  AND  ASSESSMENT 

Assessment  Question  Related  Questions  and  Issues 

What's  worth  knowing?  Doing?  What  knowledge  is  essential  across  cultures?  What 
Caring  about?  Assessing?  knowledge  is  essential  within  a culture?  To  what  extent 

should/must  "universal"  knowledge  take  precedence? 

What’s  the  vision  of  the  community  for  the  future  of  its 
children? 

How  do  we  determine  what's  worth  knowing  in  a 
culture?  Who  determines? 

What  are  the  essential  skills  and  habits  of  mind  across 
cultures? 

What  knowledge,  skills,  cultural  practices,  and  values 
from  within  the  students'  culture  must  be  assessed? 

Whose  role  is  it  to  provide  knowledge  from  within  the 
culture?  To  what  extent  can  schools  take  part  without 
usurping  authority  in  the  culture? 

How  do  we  develop  quality  assessments  for  deep  cultural 
knowledge?  What  language  or  languages  should  be 
used?  Who  must  be  involved? 

To  what  extent  is  knowledge  "owned"  in  the  culture? 

What  implications  does  this  have  for  making  the 
knowledge  overt  through  instruction  and  assessment? 
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Assessment  Question 

Related  Questions  and  Issues 

What  are  the  purposes  for 
assessment? 

What  do  teachers  want  assessments  to  do  for  them?  For 
their  students?  For  parents? 

Who  are  the  key  receivers  of  assessment  information  in 
the  culture? 

What  are  key  qualities  of  fine 
work? 

How  are  criteria  determined?  Who  determines  the 
criteria  used  for  assessing  student  work? 

What  does  quality  look  like  in  the  culture? 

Where  complex  cultural  practices  and  knowledge  are 
involved,  how  can  teachers  from  another  culture 
determine  quality?  Must  assessment  be  carried  out  only 
from  within? 

How  can  students  be  prepared  to 
display  vivid  images  of  their 
learning? 

What  are  powerful  metaphors  and  parables  of  learning 
and  assessment  in  the  culture? 

Are  visual  images  useful?  Is  the  culture  one  that  values 
oral  expression? 

What  are  the  communication  patterns  and  preferences? 
To  what  extent  should  assessment  tasks  honor  those 
patterns?  To  what  extent  and  at  what  level(s)  should 
assessment  tasks  require  students  to  stretch  themselves 
beyond  their  comfort? 

How  will  we  know  they're 
learning? 

What  are  culturally  appropriate  ways  for  children  to 
display  their  learning? 

What  language  will  assure  students  opportunities  to  truly 
display  their  learning?  What  assessment  purposes 
require  the  use  of  students'  home  language?  A second 
language? 

To  what  extent  should  assessments  require  students  to  be 
multicultural? 

Is  self-reflection  a universal  habit  of  mind?  Is  the 
revealing  of  self-reflection  to  others  appropriate?  Or  is  it 
more  related  to  personality? 

* 
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Assessment  Question 


Related  Questions  and  Issues 


What  are  the  key  differences  and  similarities  between  the 
culture  of  the  home  and  community,  and  the  school 
culture? 

What's  a quality  assessment  task?  Should  tasks  be  "culture  free"?  How  much  context  is 

essential?  Should  we  begin  with  local  context  and  then 
design  tasks  that  require  knowledge  of  other  cultures? 

What  kinds  of  tasks  are  common  in  the  culture? 

Is  the  culture  one  that  emphasizes  high-context 
communication?  What  are  implications  for  assessment? 
For  gauging  the  quality  of  student  work? 

Who  can  work  together  in  a group?  Who  cannot  be  in 
the  same  group? 

Will  grouping  by  gender  help  or  hinder? 

Do  you  see  what  I see?  Are  perceptions  of  quality  the  same  across  cultures? 

What  are  indicators  of  quality  in  the  culture? 

How  should  students  be  given  What  are  appropriate  forms  of  feedback  in  the  culture? 

feedback  about  the  quality  of  their  Is  individual,  public  feedback  viewed  as  positive?  Very 
work?  negative?  Is  non-public  individual  feedback  effective? 

Acceptable? 

Is  group  feedback  preferred?  Are  there  strategies  for 
providing  individual  feedback  for  work  done  in  groups? 

Is  verbal  feedback  effective?  Written  feedback? 

Who  can  give  feedback?  Who  cannot?  Is  peer 
assessment  acceptable? 

Is  feedback  in  the  culture  focused  on  the  strengths  of  the 
work?  Is  it  focused  on  weaknesses?  Do  children  from  a 
culture  that  provides  negative  feedback  respond  to 
positive  feedback? 


O 
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Tagalog  Math  Problem 


Activity  39 


r 


Purpose: 

To  experience  the  effect  of  one  potential  source  of  bias  in  testing — not  knowing  the  language 
in  which  the  assessment  occurs. 


This  is  an  awareness  level  activity  that  can  be  used  in  Chapter  1 to  illustrate  potential 
sources  of  bias  and  distortion,  or  in  Chapter  3 as  an  opener  for  a much  deeper  examination 
of  the  interaction  of  culture,  language,  and  assessment. 

Rationale: 

Bias  in  assessment  occurs  when  a skill  not  being  assessed  interferes  with  the  student's  ability 
to  show  what  he  or  she  can  do  on  the  skill  actually  being  assessed.  In  this  case  the  math  skill 
being  assessed  is  averaging.  But,  the  typical  American  student  would  not  be  able  to 
demonstrate  his  or  her  ability  to  average  because  he  or  she  would  not  know  what  the  question 
asks.  Thus,  not  knowing  the  language  (a  skill  not  being  assessed  in  this  case)  inhibits  the 
student's  ability  to  show  what  he  or  she  can  do  in  math  (the  skill  actually  being  assessed). 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  A3.901 — Tagalog  Purposes;  A3.9,02 — Tuusin...;  A3.9,03 — Add...; 
A3.9,04 — Discussion  Questions 

Time  Required: 

20-30  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A3.9,01 — Tagalog  Purposes,  as  needed  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  activity. 


Uses: 
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2.  (5  minutes)  Show  the  task  in  Tagalog  (Overhead  A3.9,02)  and  ask  participants  to  solve 
the  math  problem.  If  they  ask  for  a translation  tell  them,  "I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  supposed  to 
give  you  any  help  on  the  test.  Just  do  the  best  you  can." 

After  a minute  or  two  ask  participants  what  their  solution  is  and  why  they  approached  the 
problem  the  way  they  did. 

3.  (5  minutes)  Show  the  English  translation  (Overhead  A3.9,03)  and  ask  participants  to 
compare  what  they  guessed  they  were  supposed  to  do  to  what  they  were  actually 
supposed  to  do. 

4.  (10-20  minutes)  Discuss  (use  Overhead  A3.9, 04): 

a.  Was  it  fair  to  assess  math  in  this  way? 

b.  Has  a similar  thing  ever  happened  to  themselves  or  a student  they  know?  Share 
examples. 

c.  What  other  things  might  bias  the  results  of  an  assessment?  (You  might  need  to 
remind  participants  that  bias  in  assessment  occurs  when  something  that  you  are  not 
trying  to  assess  interferes  with  something  you  are  trying  to  assess.  Such  as,  too  high 
a reading  level  on  a math  test;  too  much  writing  on  a reading  test;  ability  to  play  a 
role  when  you're  really  assessing  critical  thinking  skills;  etc. 

d.  Under  what  assessment  circumstances  might  language  be  a biasing  factor,  and  under 
what  assessment  circumstances  would  language  not  be  a biasing  factor?  (Hint:  If 
ability  to  use  English  is  the  skill  being  assessed,  then  language  is  not  a biasing  factor. 
If  you  are  not  assessing  ability  to  use  English,  then  language  might  be  a biasing 
factor.  The  essential  part  is  to  be  really  clear  on  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  assess.  If 
you  aren't  really  clear  on  what  skills  are  being  assessed,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
other  skills  required  by  the  task  might  bias  the  results.) 
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Purpose: 

To  experience  the  effect  of  one 
potential  source  of  bias  in 
assessment — not  knowing  the 
language  in  which  the  assessment 
occurs. 


Overhead  A3.9,01 
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Tuusin  ang  suma  ng 
lahat  ng  numero  sa 
ibaba  at  kalkulahin  ang 
promedyo. 

14 

18 

27 

25 

33 

22 

16 

13 
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Add  up  all  the  numbers 
below  and  calculate  the 
average. 

14 

18 

27 

25 

33 

22 

16 

13 

Overhead  A3.9,03 
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Discussion  Questions 


1 . Was  it  fair  to  assess  math  in  this  way? 
Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Has  a similar  thing  ever  happened  to 
you  or  someone  you  know? 

3 . What  other  things  can  bias  the 
results  of  an  assessment? 

4.  When  are  reading  and  writing  in 
English  a biasing  factor  in  an 
assessment,  and  when  are  they  not? 
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G fading  and  Reporting— A Closer  Look 


What's  in  This  Chapter? 

"How  do  I incorporate  rubric  scores  into  grades?"  "How  do  I define  standards  for  grades  that  are 
fair  to  all  students?"  "What  do  grades  mean?"  Questions  such  as  these  are  common  right  now. 
Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  are  currently  feeling  a certain  amount  of  discomfort  about  the  manner 
in  which  (either  by  choice  or  by  district  policy)  they  have  assigned  grades.  Many  teachers  have 
told  us  that  the  method  by  which  they  are  required  to  grade  (high  school  teachers,  for  example, 
frequently  having  to  have,  say,  1 5 marks  during  a grading  period)  prevents  other  changes  from 
occurring  in  assessment  and  instruction.  There  is  a sense  that  grading  practices  must  somehow 
change,  but  no  one  is  quite  sure  what  must  change  or  how — or  even  which  questions  about 
grading  are  the  best  to  ask. 

No  one  currently  has  the  answer.  However,  in  this  chapter,  we  provide  current  best  thinking 
about  the  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed  and  information  about  how  others  have  addressed 
these  issues  in  redesigning  grading  and  reporting  systems. 


Chapter  Coals 


1 . Explore  issues  with  respect  to  grading  and  reporting 

2.  Reinforce  the  importance  of  aligning  grading  and  reporting  strategies  with  valued  learning 
targets  and  instructional  strategies 

3.  Increase  knowledge  of  strategies  for  incorporating  alternative  assessment  data  in  the  overall 
determination  of  student  grades 

4.  Reflect  on  options  for  broadening  communication  with  parents,  students,  other  teachers,  and 
the  community  about  the  quality  of  student  work 
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Chapter  Content 


A Readings 

Introduction Page  4 

Grading:  Issues  and  Options Page  6 


Describes  a variety  of  approaches  for  incorporating  alternative 
assessments  into  a grading  scheme,  and  explores  issues  surrounding 
grading. 

Reporting:  Communicating  About  Student  Learning Page  17 

Examines  assessment  as  a communication  system  that  engages  students, 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  in  ongoing  conversations  about  the  quality 
of  student  work  in  order  to  lead  to  improvement.  Different  report  card 
formats  are  described. 


B.  Activities 

Activity  4.1  Weighty  Questions 

This  advanced  level  activity  helps  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  developing  sound  grading 
practices  that  reflect  valued  student  learning  targets.  Time:  90  minutes  to  2 hours; 
extension,  60  minutes 

Activity  4.2  Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Questions  in  Perspective 

This  intermediate  level  activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  express  their 
current  questions  and  concerns  about  grading  and  relate  them  to  three  levels  of  concerns 
about  grading  proposed  in  a paper  by  Alfie  Kohn  in  Appendix  C.  Time:  75  to  90  minutes 

Activity  4.3  Grading  Jigsaw 

This  intermediate  level  activity  raises  and  promotes  discussion  about  issues  surrounding 
grading.  It  uses  papers  on  grading  and  reporting  in  Appendix  C.  Time:  1 Vi  to  2 14  hours 

Activity  4.4  Won't  Some  Things  Ever  Change? 

In  this  intermediate  level  activity,  participants  compare  and  critically  examine  the 
messages  sent  by  report  cards  from  1916,  1943,  1965,  and  1994.  Time:  30-40  minutes. 
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Activity  4.5  Report  Card  Formats 

This  advanced  level  activity  provides  examples  of  innovative  report  card  formats  and 
promotes  discussion  of  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Time  40-75  minutes 


Activity  4.6  How  To  Convert  Rubric  Scores  to  Grades 


In  this  advanced  level  activity,  participants  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
four  procedures  for  converting  rubric  scores  to  grades.  This  case  study  focuses  on  writing. 
Time  60-75  minutes 


Activity  4.7  Case  of  the  Killer  Question 

This  advanced  level  activity  presents  the  real-life  grading  dilemmas  faced  by  an  alternative 
high  school.  The  killer  question  is:  "How  do  we  capture  and  report  the  learning  of  our 
students  without  compromising  the  integration,  authenticity,  student  autonomy  and  self- 
directed  learning  that's  at  the  heart  of  our  program?"  Time:  1 Vi  to  2 V*  hours 


Activity  4.8  Guidelines  for  Grading 


This  advanced  level  activity  presents  eight  guidelines  for  grading  taken  from  current 
research.  Participants  consider  each  guideline  in  light  of  the  goals  they  have  for  grading. 
Time  1 Vi  to  2 hours. 


Activity  4.9 


Grading  Scenarios 


This  advanced  level  activity  presents  real-life  grading  dilemmas  for  discussion.  Time:  90 
minutes 
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Grading  and  Reporting— A Closer  Look  ; 

"Readings  ’ • - 


What  Are  the  Issues  in  Grading  and  Reporting? 


o 

ERIC 


Grading  is  not  assessment ; it  is  one— fairly  simplistic— form  of  coding  assessment 
information.... There  are  many  other  ways  of  representing  and  exchanging  assessment 
information.  Assessment  should  not  be  identified  exclusively  with  a single  method  of 
representing  assessment  information,  and  the  process  of  assessing  learning  should 
certainly  not  be  confused  with  the  activity  of  coding  the  results  of  our  assessment.  When 
this  confusion  occurs,  it  merely  invites  students  to  confuse  learning  achievement  with 
achieving  a good  score.  Compound  this  with  the  lesson  that  the  way  to  a good  score  is  to 
anticipate  the  desired  response,  and  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  instilling  a view  of 
education  that  many  of  us  lament  in  our  students,  perhaps  not  realizing  how  much  our 
practices  have  encouraged  them  to  adopt  it. 

(David  Clarke,  1997,  pp.  20-21) 


Grading 


Today,  the  things  society  values  as  important  learning 
targets  for  students  have  changed.  Developing  and 
assessing  "big  outcomes"  (problem-solving, 
reasoning,  communication,  critical  thinking)  are 
considered  at  least  as  important  as  transmitting  and 
assessing  factual  knowledge.  Numerous  efforts  are 
underway  across  the  country  to  foster  instruction  that 
helps  students  develop  these  complex  skills. 

Assessment  of  skills  tends  to  be  more  open-ended  and  performance-based,  requiring  more 
subjective  judgment  in  scoring  than  do  multiple-choice,  factual  recall  tests.  Some  teachers 


& Reference  Box 
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express  confusion  about  how  to  fit  these  new  methods  into  traditional  percentage-based  grading 
systems.  Teachers  who  work  within  the  constraints  of  having  to  give  a single  grade  for  six 
weeks,  nine  weeks,  or  a semester  need  suggestions  for  how  to  incorporate  information  from 
alternative  assessments. 


This  chapter  presents  ideas  for  doing  this.  Frequently,  however,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  best 
course  of  action,  grading  has  to  be  put  into  the  larger  context  that  considers  both  why  grades  are 
required  and  why  teachers  assess  at  all.  What  are  grades  supposed  to  do  for  us?  Motivate 
students?  Communicate  about  achievement?  Provide  rewards  and  punishments?  Just  what?  Is 
there  any  research  to  show  that  grades  are  an  effective  means  for  doing  these  things? 


Why  do  teachers  assess?  Just  to  report  on  student  progress  by  grading?  Or  are  there  other 
reasons,  like  evaluating  one's  own  instruction,  planning  instruction,  and  empowering  students 
through  self-assessment?  Are  there  better  ways  to  motivate  students  through  assessment  than 
promising  "A's"  and  threatening  "F's?"  How  do  achievement  targets  for  students,  instructional 
philosophy,  classroom  assessments  and  grading  practices  line 
up?  Until  there  are  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions,  n 

satisfying  solutions  to  grading  issues  can  be  elusive.  So,  this 
chapter  also  presents  these  issues  in  light  of  current  research. 


/o 


A paper  that  does  a nice  job  of  setting  the  context  and 
providing  the  big  picture  for  grading  is  Grading:  The  Issue  Is 
Not  How  But  Why  (article  #1  in  Appendix  C — Articles.) 

Kohn  proposes  three  levels  of  concern  about  grading.  Level  I 
concerns  deal  primarily  with  the  "how  to"  questions  such  as 
"How  do  I combine  numbers  to  form  grades?"  Level  II 
concerns  ask,  "How  do  I use  the  information  from  alternative 
forms  of  assessment  to  make  my  grades  more  sound?"  and 

"Are  there  other  uses  for  assessment  besides  grading?"  At  this  level  teachers  are  not  questioning 
the  need  to  grade  or  assess,  but  recognize  that  grades  need  to  be  based  on  sounder  evidence. 
Level  III  concerns  focus  on  questions  of,  "Why  do  I grade  and  assess  at  all?"  At  this  level 
teachers  begin  to  question  the  reasons  for  grading  and  assessing  and  wonder  if  there  might  be  a 
better  way  to  motivate  students  and  communicate  about  their  achievement. 


This  chapter  focuses  on  Level  II  and  III  questions. 


Reporting 

Reporting  issues  go  hand  in  glove  with  grading  issues.  If  the  goal  of  assessment  is  to 
communicate  about  achievement  status  and  progress  with  students  and  their  parents,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it?  Many  schools  use  alternative  methods  for  reporting  student  progress  besides  a 
single  indicator  (such  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F letter  grades).  They  might  use  such  things  as  skills 
checklists,  verbal  descriptions  of  performance,  or  developmental  continuums  to  track  progress. 
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But  if  report  cards  do  use  grades  to  communicate  effectively  to  parents  and  students,  the  basis  for 
their  assignment  should  be  clearly  stated.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  90  percent  or  higher  is  an  A 
if  the  "90  percent  of  what"  question  isn't  answered.  This  chapter  suggests  that  we  clearly  define 
"the  what"  so  that  grades  communicate  effectively  and  accurately.  Since  our  focus  is  on  the 
classroom  in  this  chapter,  we  focus  on  exchanging  information  between  students  and  teachers, 
teachers  and  parents,  and  students  and  parents.  This  is  not  a complete  treatment  of  all  the 
reporting  necessary  for  the  schools.  Educators  live  in  a society  where  public  schools  are 
accountable  to  the  tax  paying  public,  just  as  businesses  are  accountable  to  their  stockholders. 
Because  of  this,  reporting  student  achievement  also  is  driven  by  accountability  needs.  So,  the 
emphasis  in  this  chapter — reporting  at  the  classroom  level — also  needs  to  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  broader  reporting  needs.  These  broader  needs  are  not  discussed  here;  they  will  be  the 
topic  of  future  supplements  to  Toolkit98. 


Grading:  Issues  and  Options 


According  to  Rick  Stiggins,  assigning  a quality  grade  involves  several  steps. 

Step  1 : Spelling  out  the  big  achievement  picture.  Identifying  clear  targets — what  do  we 

want  students  to  know  and  be  able  to 
do  at  the  end  of  the  grading  period? 

Step  2:  Turning  this  big  picture  into  an 

assessment  plan  in  which  learning 
targets  are  matched  to  assessment 
methods.  What  evidence  will  be 
gathered  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
student  competencies  have  been 
attained? 

Step  3:  Moving  from  plans  to  assessments. 

The  plan  needs  to  be  turned  into 
actual  assessments. 

Step  4:  Moving  from  assessments  to  information.  The  assessments  must  be  given, 

scored,  and  results  recorded. 

Step  5:  Summarizing  the  resulting  information.  How  will  different  kinds  of  evidence  be 

weighted  and  combined? 

Step  6:  Converting  composite  achievement  scores  to  a grade.  How  will  the  composite 

information  be  converted  into  a grade? 
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Steps  1 and  2 were  also  discussed  in  Chapter  1 (clear  targets  and  target-method  match).  Step  3 
was  addressed  in  Chapters  2 and  3 (designing  assessments  to  fulfill  different  purposes).  Here, 
we'll  expand  on  Steps  1 and  2 in  the  context  of  grading  and,  particularly,  grapple  with  Steps  5 
and  6. 


Steps  One  (Clear  Targets),  Two  (Target-Method  Match)  and 
Five  (Combining  Information) 

The  first  decision — identification  of  student  competencies  to  be  targeted — is  the  key  to  the 
process.  If  the  competencies  to  be  targeted  in  the  class  are  not  clear,  the  rest  of  the  process  will 
be  fuzzy.  If  student  goals  are  clearly  stated,  not  only  does  instruction  become  much  more 
focused,  choices  for  assessment  strategies  and  the  grading  process  become  much  more  logical. 

Example  1.  For  example,  sample  student  learning  targets  for  a science  class,  and  their 
associated  assessment  methods  and  weighting  are  shown  in  Figure  4.1.  In  this  example, 
conceptual  understanding  will  be  assessed  using  paper-and-pencil  and  interactive  computer  tests 
(40  percent  of  the  grade).  Alternative  assessments  such  as  lab  or  performance  tests,  projects, 
papers,  and  journals  will  be  used  to  assess  science  process  skills,  application  of  knowledge  in 
creative  ways,  problem  solving,  and  responsibility  (60  percent  of  the  grade). 


Student  Learning  Targets 

Assessment  Tasks — target- 
method  match 

Weighting  in  Final 
v Grade 

Conceptual  understanding  of 
science  content 

Paper-and-pencil  test; 
interactive  computer  test 

40% 

Science  process  skills 

Performance  tests 

20% 

Creative  applications  of 
knowledge 

Paper-design  a new  solution 
based  on  knowledge 

15% 

Research  and  problem- 
solving skills 

Extended  project 

15% 

Responsible  for  own 
learning 

Journal  or  portfolio,  project 

10% 

This  chart  addresses  Steps  1,  2 and  5 above:  what  student  competencies  will  be  developed,  what 
assessment  methods  will  be  used,  and  how  the  assessment  information  will  be  weighted.  Notice 
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that  the  assessment  process  becomes  more  logical  when  it  is  organized  around  student 
competencies  and  outcomes.  And,  notice  that  this  becomes  a useful  communication  tool  for 
students  and  parents,  clarifying  the  purposes  of  instruction.  (But,  the  teacher  may  want  to  add 
some  descriptions  and  definitions  so  every  one  knows  specifically  what  is  to  be  understood,  and 
which  skills  will  be  developed.) 

Example  2.  Developers  of  the  Hawaii  Algebra  Learning  Project  (Sample  A.31 — Hawaii 
Algebra  Grading  Process  in  Appendix  A — Sampler ) want  to  develop  the  student  competencies 
shown  in  Figure  4.2.  They  also  believed  that  it  is  important  for  students  to  work  hard  every  day 
and  not  just  study  for  tests.  The  following  quote  from 
Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  articulates 
the  latter  concern: 

Tests  are  just  small  tasks...  They  are  used  at  a point  in 
time,  not  as  a reflection  of  growth  over  time.  When 
we  grade  tests,  we  are  only  looking  at  first  drafts 
because  students  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
revise  their  work  due  to  the  time  limitations  under 
which  the  test  is  administered.  The  time  spent  taking 
a test  is  a very  small  part  of  the  time  spent  using 
mathematics,  so  why  should  the  test  count  a lot?  (p. 

132) 


& Reference  Box 

National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics 
s ' Assessment  Standards : - 1 
; v Working  Groups,  1993. 

; . i Assessment  Standards  for  f. 
School  Mathematics,.':*: 
(703)  620-9840, 


Figure  4.2  ■ 

Chapter  Assessment  Plan 


Student  Learning 
Targets 

Assessment  Tasks — Target- 
Method  Match 

No.  Entries 

Weight 

Math  problem  solving 

Student  discussions  and 
group  presentations,  open- 
ended  problems 

11 

42% 

Communication  of 
mathematical  thinking 

Journal  prompts,  open-ended 
problems,  discussions 

11 

42% 

Conceptual 
understanding  of  math 
content 

Quizzes,  tests,  open-ended 
problems 

2 

8% 

Application  of 
knowledge 

Labs,  open-ended  problems 

2 

8% 

Total 

26 

100% 
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(Please  notice  that  the  same  assessment 
tasks  can  be  used  to  provide  information  on 
more  than  one  learning  target.  For  example, 
a rubric  for  "ability  to  communicate 
mathematical  thinking  could  be  used  with 
the  journal,  open-ended  problems,  or  group 
discussions.) 

To  address  the  learning  targets  of  problem 
solving  and  communication  of  mathematical 
thinking,  daily  work  in  the  Hawaii  project 
consists  of  collaborative  problem-solving 
and  journal-writing  tasks  that  are  weighted 
more  heavily  than  tests.  For  example,  for  a 
given  time  period,  there  might  be  26 
gradebook  entries  scored  from  0 to  4 (see 
Figure  4.2).  A score  of  4 indicates  that  the 
student's  work  meets  all  the  qualifications 
for  excellent  work  (including  excellent 
content  understanding),  comparable  to  an  A. 

Students  receive  approximately  1 1 scores  on 
their  collaborative  group’s  class 
presentations  on  assigned  algebra  problems. 

They  receive  1 1 more  scores  representing 
the  quality  of  their  mathematical  thinking  in 
response  to  journal  prompts  such  as  "How  is 
solving  an  equation  like/unlike  solving  an 
inequality?"  Finally,  to  assess  conceptual 
understanding  and  application  of 
knowledge,  students  receive  one  quiz  score, 
one  chapter  test  score,  and  two  lab  scores. 

Hawaii  project  authors  claim  that  emphasis 
on  daily  problem  solving  results  in 
decreasing  fear  and  anxiety  about  tests  and 
increasing  intrinsic  motivation  to  understand 
important  concepts  and  to  be  involved  in 
class  discussions.  Additionally,  students  do 
not  memorize  for  a test  and  then  promptly  forget  the  content  after  the  test.  Rather,  they  discuss 
and  apply  content  information  daily.  Assessment  is  integrated  into  the  instructional  process. 


Quality  Issue  Box 

■■  • **■’-*  ■ 

In  order  to  make  the  Hawaii  scheme  work,  and 
have  credibility  with  parents,  the  teacher  must 
have  some  way  of  consistently  judging  the 
quality  of  the  student  presentations,  journal 
‘ entries,  and  labs  so  that  accurate  scores  are 
7 assigned^.  What  credibility  would  such  a system 
X have  if  judgments  varied  between  teachers  or 
differed  with  the  same  teacher  on  different 
occasions?7  (The  grade  is  only  as  good  as  the 
assessments  on  which  it  is  based.)  This  is  where 
performance  criteria  come  in.  (Sample  A3 1— . 

> Hawaii  Algebra  Grading  Process  has  rubrics  for : 
scoring  journal  prompts  and  presentations.)#  ft? 

: ; Teachers  have  to  practice  using  these  scoring  r ' v 
, guides  so  that  judgments  are  consistent  across  #C 

students,  days,  and  assignments'? 

• • ' V/.’  •> 

Also  to  make  this  work,  teachers  need  enough# 
samples  of  performances  to  make  sure  that  the  # 
grade  really  represents  true  achievement.  Hawaii 
teachers  gather  IT  samples  of  collaborative  * ~ ~ 
problem  solving  and  11  writing  samples.  We  can 
all  agree  that  one  example  of  a student's  ability  to 
solve  math  problems  is  riot  enough  to  determine 
for  sure  how  good  the  student  is  at  solving 
problems.  Is  1 1 enough?  What  would  have  to  be 
true  of  those  1 1 samples  for  you  to  feel  ' ; 
comfortable  that  the  scores  in  the  grade  book 
really  represent  the  student’s  ability  to  # • 
collaboratively  solve  problems?  (Hint:  coverage 
of  problem  solving  strategies  and  content.) 
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Example  3.  A high  school  English  teacher, 
Margie  Krest,  uses  portfolios  to  assign  grades. 
Her  grading  scheme  varies  somewhat  from 
class  to  class  depending  on  the  developmental 
level  of  the  students  and  the  skills  on  which 
they  are  working.  Figure  4.3  shows  one 
example.  The  teacher  wants  her  grading 
scheme  to  reinforce  her  student  learning 
targets.  For  example,  although  students  have 
to  complete  all  assignments,  not  every  piece  of 
writing  is  "graded";  this  encourages  students  to 
experiment  with  different  genres  and  writing 
conventions  (e.g.,  dialogue).  If  she  graded 
every  piece  of  writing,  students  would  be  less 
likely  to  experiment.  Further,  she  rewards 
students  for  experimentation  by  directly 
incorporating  risk-taking  into  her  grading 
scheme.  She  also  wants  to  reward  revision,  so 
students  get  better  grades  if  there  is  evidence 
that  they  have  thoughtfully  revised  their  work. 


C Related  Toolkit9£ 
Chapters  and  Activities. 

Chapter  1 has  more  detail  on 
developing  clear  targets  for  students, 
choosing  appropriate  assessment 
methods  for  each  target,  and  sources 
of  bias  and  distortion  in  assessments 
(such  as  sampling).1  Related  activities 
. are:  Activity  1.2 — Clear  Targets , 
and  Activity  1.7 — -Target-Method 
'■  Match.  ”'7:.  ;Vv  •' 

Activity  4.1 — Weighty  Questions 
provides  Tpolkit98  users  an  ; 
opportunity  to  develop  an  assessment 
plan1  similar  to  those  in  Figures  4.1  > 

■j.  and 'f- - , 7*. -:V 


: ■ - : 7.-;  /’  Figure  4 / 77^,77'''^ 

Grading  in  a High  School  English  Classroom  §. 


Student  Learning 
Targets 

Assessment  Tasks — Target-Method 
Match 

Weight 

Writing  fluency,  revision, 
risk  taking 

Portfolio  of  sample  writing  containing  all 
drafts,  revisions,  prewriting  material, 
suggestions  from  classmates,  and  final 
drafts 

50% 

Quality  of  writing 

Three  writing  samples  selected  by  the 
student  from  the  portfolio 

50% 

Total 

100% 
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Step  Six  (Converting  Scores  to  a Grade) 

Figures  4.1-4.3,  above,  show  how  targeted  competencies,  assessment  methods,  and  weighting 
the  relative  importance  of  competencies  can  be 
matched-up.  The  last  step  in  determining  report 
card  grades  is  the  grade  assignment  process — 
how  the  final  grades  will  be  determined  based  on 
the  information  collected.  The  methods 
described  below  are  taken  from  teacher  practice 
and  the  literature  on  grading. 

Fixed  Percent  Scale  Method.  In  this  approach, 
scores  from  each  grading  component  (unit  tests, 
quizzes,  performance  assessments,  observations, 
homework)  are  expressed  as  a percentage.  At 
the  end  of  a grading  period,  these  component 
grades  are  weighted  and  averaged  (step  three) 
and  assigned  a letter  grade  based  on  a fixed  scale 
(e.g.,  93  to  100%  = A).  This  is  the  approach 
currently  used  by  many  teachers. 

In  a classroom  where  the  teacher  is  teaching  to 
complex  instructional  learning  targets  and 
assessing  these  "big  outcomes"  with  alternative 
methods,  this  traditional  approach  can  result  in  several  problems. 

1 . Knowing  that  93  percent  always  means  an  A may  lead  to  restricting  what  the  test  covers. 

If  the  teacher  believes  there  should  be  some  A grades,  a 20  point  test  must  be  easy 
enough  so  that  some  students  will  score  19  or  higher;  otherwise  there  will  be  no  A 
grades.  This  circumstance  creates  two  major  problems  for  the  teacher  as  assessment 
developer.  First,  it  requires  that  assessment  tasks  be  chosen  more  for  their  anticipated 
easiness  than  for  their  content  representativeness.  As  a result,  there  may  be  an  over- 
representation of  easy  concepts  and  ideas,  an  overemphasis  of * facts  and  knowledge, 
and  an  under  representation  of  tasks  that  require  higher-order  thinking  skills.  (Frisbie 
& Waltman,  1992,  p.  40) 

A student  score  of  80  percent  might  represent  different  performances  on  two  different 
tests.  It  may  be  that  one  test  assesses  higher-order  thinking  and  the  80  percent  actually 
represents  a better  performance  than  80  percent  of  a short-answer  knowledge  test. 

2.  Secondly,  scoring  guides  (rubrics)  for  alternative  assessments  are  intended  to  describe  the 
level  of  a student's  performance  on  a task.  Converting  the  descriptive  score  to  a percent 
score  makes  no  sense.  If  five  stars  are  the  maximum  possible  and  a restaurant  receives  a 


£□  Reference  Box: 

rK  David  Frisbie  and  K.  Waltman, 
Developing  a Personal  Grading 
Plan^  1992,  in  Instructional  Topics 
in  Educational  Measurement; 

)'  •-*  Washington,  DC:  National  Council 
v on  Measurement  in  Education, 

^ (NCME)  (202)  223-9318:  fQ;;::-  ; 

fj ; J.  Giy  and  K.  Ryan,  Tips  for £ V 
'/%  Improving  Testing  and Grading0f§. 
Sfii  1993;  Newbury  Park,  C A:  : Sage;;-;,g 
Publications,  Inc,  (805)  499-0721^ 


"'*’1  ''•*  - 
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three  star  rating,  it  would  make  no  sense  to  convert  the  3 to  a 60  percent,  and  judge  the 
restaurant  a failure.  Three  stars  may  actually  mean  "OK"  or  even  "good." 

For  example,  consider  Sample  A.16 — Discovering  the  Problem  of  Solid  Waste  in 
Appendix  A — Sampler.  It  is  scored  on  a variety  of  dimensions  using  a point  system  with 
the  total  points  possible  1 1 . The  points  are  assigned  based  on  how  well  students' 
responses  match  the  desired  responses — 75  percent  might  actually  indicate  good  (B) 
performance. 

Also  consider  Sample  A.41 — Writing  in  Chemistry  (in 
Appendix  A — Sampler ) which  uses  an  analytic  rubric  to 
score  responses  to  a chemistry  writing  task.  Each  essay  is 
scored  from  0 to  5 on  six  dimensions  (general  impression 
of  content  quality,  use  of  prior  knowledge,  number  of 
chemistry  principles  or  concepts  used,  quality  of 
argumentation,  number  of  specific  references  to  a source 
text,  and  accuracy  of  knowledge).  The  profile  of  scores 
communicates  to  students  their  strengths  and  weaknesses 
(e.g.,  strong  on  "argumentation,"  weak  on  "number  of 
principles").  Deriving  a percent  score  would  only  confuse 
the  message  to  students.  A student  who  received  all  3's  would  fail  the  task  with  a 60 
percent,  using  a percent  scoring  system,  whereas  3's  may  represent  minimally  acceptable 
performance  (C  work)  in  the  teacher's  judgment. 

For  the  above  reasons,  a direct  conversion  of  rubric  scores  to  percentages  seems  to  be 
incompatible  with  alternative  assessments.  Other  options  are  described  below. 

Total  Point  Method.  Some  teachers  have  students  earn  points  throughout  a grading  period,  then 
assign  grades  based  on  the  point  total  at  the  end  of  the  period.  For  example,  the  teacher  may 
determine  that  for  a particular  grading  period  points  will  be  accumulated  as  shown  in  Figure  4.4. 
Other  examples:  Sample  A.16 — Discovering  the  Problem  of  Solid  Waste  shows  a performance 
test  scored  with  a point  system  which  might  represent  1 1 of  the  40  points  for  conceptual 
understanding.  Sample  A.36 — Assessment  of  Laboratory  Skills  in  High  School  Science  is  an 
example  of  how  35  points  on  a lab  test  might  be  accumulated  to  assess  science  process  skills. 
Finally,  to  assess  communication  skills,  a sixth-grade  journal  might  be  checked  for  completeness 
of  entries  each  week  with  a maximum  of  10  points  per  week. 
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v .;f Figure  4.4  •••  r< ;*■ 

Sample  Point  Assignments  for  a Grading  Period 


Student  Learning  Targets 

Assessment  Tasks — Target- 
Method  Match 

Total 

Points 

Possible 

Conceptual  understanding  of 
science  content 

Paper-and-pencil  tests 
Interactive  computer  test 

40 

50 

Science  process  skills 

One  lab 

One  demonstration  summary 

35 

15 

Creative  applications  of  knowledge 

Two  tasks  at  10  points 

20 

Plan/implement/share  independent 
learning 

One  project,  two  creative 
application  tasks,  lab 

50 

Ability  to  communicate  science 
understanding 

Journal,  lab  demonstration 
summary,  creative  applications 
tasks,  project 

60 

Total 

270 

Point  values  for  the  assessment  tasks  and  the  proposed  cutoffs  for  grade  assignments  should  be 
determined  prior  to  starting  the  grading  period.  For  example,  in  Figure  4.5  students  might  be 
told  that  235  or  higher  would  earn  an  A.  The  decision  about  where  to  draw  the  line  for  an  A,  B, 
C,  D,  or  F depends  on  the  teacher's  standards  and  expectations  about  what  students  should 
accomplish,  not  necessarily  on  "90%=A." 

Figure  4.5  shows  how  totaling  points  might  be  a more  equitable  way  to  assign  grades  than 
deriving  percents  and  then  averaging. 
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Figure  4 S 
Totaling  Points 


Assignment  # 

Points  Received 

Converted  to  Percent 

1 

9 out  of  1 1 

80% 

2 

45  out  of  50 

90% 

3 

2 out  of  5 

40% 

4 

14  out  of  20 

70% 

5 

40  out  of  50 

90% 

110  out  of  136 

AVG. 

81%  = C 

74%  = D 

The  point  system  approach  may  fit  well  in  classrooms  where  teachers  use  rubrics.  For  example, 
students  may  be  asked  to  write  up  science  demonstrations  several  times  per  grading  period.  Each 
write-up  may  be  worth  20  points  (5  points  each  for  hypothesis,  method,  results,  and  conclusion). 
A science  project  may  be  worth  100  points  with  points  awarded  for  a variety  of  criteria.  Another 
point  system  might  be  used  for  demonstrations  of  effective  cooperative  group  skills. 

This  approach  may  also  work  well  for  teachers  who  not  only  want  to  grade  work  for  quality,  but 
want  to  provide  incentives  for  students  to  complete  their  work.  Here, 
the  total  points  awarded  over  a grading  period  could  be  a combination 
of  points  for  completing  the  work  that  is  designed  to  be  instrumental 
in  developing  a particular  competency  and  points  awarded  for  the 
level  of  performance  on  unit  and  final  assessments. 

For  example,  one  middle  school  science  teacher  has  her  students  keep 
a "science  points  score  card,"  which  is  given  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  class  period,  with  opportunities  during  the  class  to  earn  points 
for  completed  work.  Over  a grading  period,  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a large  number  of  points  (e.g.,  600)  both  for 
completing  work  and  for  graded  assignments  or  tasks.  This  approach 
may  be  particularly  effective  in  the  middle  grades  to  decrease  "test 
anxiety"  and  fears  of  failure  and  to  keep  students  involved  and  feeling 
successful.  Accumulating  points  for  completing  work,  when  the  work 
has  major  instructional  value,  increases  the  likelihood  that  students  will  be  successful  and,  thus, 
stay  involved  in  the  learning. 
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But,  there's  also  a downside  to  totaling  points  as  a way  to  assign  grades.  Assignments  worth 
more  points  are  weighted  more  than  assignments  with  fewer  points.  That's  great  if  this,  in  fact,  is 
what's  desired.  But  what  about  rubric  scores  which  might  total  5 points  or  fewer  even  for  great 
work?  In  this  case,  converting  all  work  to  grades  or  percentages  first  and  then  averaging  the 
grades  or  percentages  might  be  a better  reflection  of  student  achievement. 

Standards-Based  Method.  In  this  approach,  teachers  develop  scoring  guidelines  for 
assignments  to  be  included  as  components  of  the  final  grade.  In  the  Hawaii  Algebra  Learning 
Project  (Sample  A.31  in  Appendix  A — Sampler ),  all  student  journal  entries  are  scored  on  a five 
point  scale  based  on  the  quality  of  ideas,  support  for  ideas,  ability  to  communicate  ideas  to  the 
reader  and  questions  proposed  for  continued  reflection.  A "4"  equals  an  "A"  because  the  teachers 
decided  that  "4"  reflects  "A"  work. 


Figure  4.6  shows  sample  results  for  a particular  student. 


Figure 

Sample  Student  Record  for  a Unit 


If  the  student  needed  to  know  how  he  or  she  had  performed  for  this  period  of  time,  the  scores 
could  be  averaged.  In  this  case,  the  average  is  3.4  (4  scores  worth  2 points  each  + 2 scores  worth 
3 points  each  +10  scores  worth  4 points  each,  all  divided  by  16  total  scores).  This  could 
represent  a B,  based  on  cut-offs  set  by  the  teacher  ahead  of  time.  Or,  some  teachers  may  weigh 
later  work  more  heavily  than  early  work,  determining  it  to  be  more  reflective  of  what  the  student 
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can  do.  The  early  scores  of  "2,"  for  example,  may  reflect  performance  prior  to  understanding  the 
criteria  for  good  work.  (See  the  next  section  for  additional  discussion  of  this  option.) 

Samples  of  work  representing  the  four  levels  of  quality  could  be  available  so  parents  could  see 
how  their  child's  work  compared  to  higher  or  lower  levels  of  work. 

This  standards-based  grading  approach  is  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  current  national 
climate  of  developing  performance  standards  and  benchmarks.  It  may  be  time-consuming,  at 
least  at  first,  because  of  the  need  to  define  levels  of  achievement  on  tasks  and  help  students 
understand  the  criteria  for  particular  skills.  However,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  such  efforts  are 
not  empty  exercises  designed  merely  to  grade  students;  they  are  also  necessary  components  for 
improving  instruction  and  assisting  students  in  taking  control  of  their  own  learning.  For 
example,  in  the  Hawaii  Algebra  Learning  Project,  students  participate  in  developing  the  criteria 
for  group  presentations  and  journal  prompt  responses.  These  are  "generalized  criteria"  to  be 
applied  across  different  kinds  of  problems  and  journal  prompts.  Because  they  are  used 
repetitively,  students  internalize  them  and  are  able  to  accurately  self  assess  across  many 
assignments. 

Final  Thoughts  About  Grading 

Regardless  of  the  method  used  to  convert 
scores  to  grades,  there  are  several  additional 
complexities  to  be  considered. 

Should  grades  include  performances  from 
early  in  the  grading  period  or  just  those  at 
the  end?  Students  may  perform  more  poorly 
on  beginning  assignments  than  they  do  on  later 
assignments  that  assess  the  same  skill.  For 
example,  as  students  continue  to  write  answers 
to  journal  prompts,  one  would  hope  they  would 
improve  their  mathematics  communication 
skills  (as  in  Figure  4.6).  Thus,  early  scores  for 
ability  to  communicate  mathematics 
understanding  may  not  present  as  accurate  a 
picture  of  student  ability  as  scores  at  the  end  of 
the  grading  period.  So,  it  could  well  be  argued 
that  if  parents  are  to  see  an  accurate  picture  of 
their  child’s  achievement  level,  only  the  mathematics  communication  scores  for  the  journal 
entries  at  the  end  of  the  grading  period  should  be  considered.  In  other  words,  who  cares  if  skill 
level  is  low  at  the  beginning,  as  long  as  skills  are  good  at  the  end? 

Should  opportunities  for  revisions  of  work  be  allowed  in  certain  skill  areas  (e.g., 
communication)?  The  development  of  certain  skills  (e.g.,  critiquing  science  articles,  writing, 
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4?  Quality  Issue  Box 


Notice  that  this  approach  requires  a good 
description  of  "adequate  skill"  so  that  the 
teacher  knows  when  the  student  is  ••  • . 

consistently  performing  at  that  level.  And 
so  we  return  to  the  necessity  for  good  v 
quality  rubrics  and  training  in  their  use.  . - 
Also  note  that  this  approach  might  work 
better  for  "big"  student  outcomes  such  as 
problem  solving,  critical  thinking,  / 
communication,  and  group  collaboration 
than  for  content  knowledge  targets,  once  , 
again  illustrating  the  need  to  match  targets 
to  methods.  " ..  • - 
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oral  presentations),  is  improved  when  students  have  the  opportunity  to  revise  products  based  on 
specific  comments  from  the  teacher.  Grading  these  assignments  the  first  time  they  are  submitted 
may  not  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  students'  skills.  In  these  situations,  students  might 
instead  submit  "finished"  drafts  to  which  teachers  respond  with  suggestions  for  revision. 

In  a variation  on  this  idea,  students  in  the  Hawaii  Algebra  Learning  Project  can  receive  a 
maximum  score  of  4 for  their  group  presentation  of  the  problem  they  solved.  If  the  group  or  any 
individual  within  the  group  is  unhappy  with  the  score  they  received,  they  have  the  option  to  redo 
the  discussion  of  the  problem  on  paper  and  turn  it  in  for  an  improved  score.  The  final  score  is 
used  in  the  grade. 

By  encouraging  revision,  the  message  to  students  is  that  improvement  is  valued.  Also,  practicing 
revision  will  tend  to  ensure  that  succeeding  performances  will  be  better,  especially  if  the  criteria 
for  success  are  crystal  clear. 

Should  student  choice  (e.g.,  goal-setting  and 
assembling  evidence  of  their  own  learning) 
be  part  of  the  grading  process?  Another 
choice  facing  teachers  as  students  become 
more  active  partners  in  the  learning  process  is 
the  degree  to  which  responsibility  for  proving 
the  attainment  of  target  outcomes  is  handed  to 
students.  Should  a grade  be  a negotiated 
understanding  between  the  teacher  and  student 
about  the  quality  of  the  student's  work  based 
on  evidence  provided  by  the  student? 

Students  might  be  asked,  for  example,  to 
develop  a portfolio  of  work  that  they  feel  builds  a case  for  their  achievement  and  write  a paper 
arguing  for  the  grade  they  think  they  should  earn.  In  this  way,  the  grading  process  becomes  part 
of  the  effort  to  develop  students'  capacity  for  self-assessment. 


C Related  Toolkit95  Chapters  :and^%. 

.1;  :•  Activity  'v: 

5:  Related  activities  in  this  chapter 
r Acttvily^4.6^/fow/rd;  ConvertyhAri^^^ 
Scores  to  Grades  and  Activity  4.1>—  v 
Grading&enariosi/iJ^fY^  ; i\,' 


Reporting:  Communicating  About  Student  Learning 


The  expanding  interest  in  alternative  assessment  has  major 
implications  for  what  is  referred  to  as  "reporting."  Teachers 
who  value  the  insights  and  student  engagement  that  come 
from  using  alternative  assessments  such  as  open-ended 
performance  tasks,  exhibitions,  and  portfolios  often  worry 
about  how  to  "report"  student  learning  using  such 
assessments.  The  word  "reporting,"  itself,  indicates  a view 
of  the  communication  between  teacher  and  students,  teacher 
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and  parents,  or  school  and  community  as  essentially  one-way.  Some  educators  are  calling  for  us 
to  reffame  our  definition  of  assessment  to  address  its  essential  role  as  a communication  system — 
opening  up  conversations  between  students  and  their  teachers,  between  students  and  parents, 
teachers  and  parents,  and  among  students. 

This  view  sees  reporting  as  a communication  system,  a system  for  making  meaning  of  children's 
learning  and  for  taking  action  to  improve  teaching,  curriculum,  and  learning.  Thus,  questions 
about  "reporting"  actually  may  be  more  about  changing  the  way  we  communicate.  (Please  note 
that  the  grading  suggestions  in  the  previous  section  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  way  we 
communicate  progress  to  students  and  parents.  They  also  have  the  effect  of  including  students 
and  parents  in  the  assessment  process.) 


Options  for  Communicating  About  Student  Learning 

Frequently  the  issue  of  reporting  is  framed  as  redesigning  report  cards.  As  an  alternative  or 
supplement  to  current  report  cards,  a 
number  of  schools  are  implementing 
reporting  systems  that  more  fully  match 
their  beliefs  about  the  purposes  of 
assessment  in  the  overall  picture  of  school 
learning.  Some  common  characteristics  of 
such  alternatives  are  (1)  an  emphasis  on 
communicating  about  complex  skills,  habits 
of  mind,  multiple  intelligences  and 
collaborative  work,  (2)  using  narratives  or 
other  alternatives  to  letter  or  number  grades, 
and  (3)  reporting  by  themes  or  major 
concepts  across  subject  areas.  As  with  most 
innovations,  the  approaches  taken  to 
rethinking  and  redesigning  communication 
about  student  learning  vary  widely — 
ranging  from  efforts  to  provide  additions  to 
existing  categories  reported,  to  wholly 
narrative  and  descriptive  summaries,  to 
student-led  conferences  that  take  the  place 
of  traditional  report  cards. 

The  following  ways  to  demonstrate  student 
achievement  are  examples  from  among 
many  possibilities.  They  represent  several  options  most  unlike  traditional  report  cards. 

Portfolios.  Schools  like  Central  Park  East  Secondary  School  in  New  York  City  use  portfolios  as 
demonstrations  of  learning.  At  Central  Park  West,  students  prepare  14  separate  portfolios  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  to  demonstrate  their  achievement.  Students  must  "defend"  their 
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C Related  TooBdt9&  Chapters 


and  Activities. 


Further  information  and  examples  of  *' 
report  card  formats  are  in  Activities  4.4— 
Won't  Some  Things  Ever  Change?  Andy 
4.5— Report  Card  Formats:  Additional 
examples  of  portfolios,  senior  projects, 
and  developmental  continuums  can  be  7 
found  in  Appendix  A — Sampler.  . . : 

& Reference  Box  =7 

A good  source  of  other  portfolio  samples 
is:  Bibliography  of  Assessment  ;-_7 
Alternatives— Portfolios  (updated  yearly). 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  . 7 

Laboratory,  503-275-9500. 
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portfolios  before  a panel  that  includes  a long-term  student  advisor,  an  adult  selected  by  the 
student,  another  student,  and  someone  with  extensive  knowledge  of  the  portfolio's  particular 
content.  Rubrics  for  scoring  portfolios  spell  out  expectations  and  include  such  things  as: 
viewpoint  (the  portfolio  encompasses  a wide  knowledge  base  and  is  focused),  connections  (the 
whole  portfolio  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts),  evidence  (there's  credible  and  convincing 
evidence  of  achievement),  voice  (the  portfolio  is  engaging),  and  conventions  (the  portfolio  is 
intelligible). 

Students  determine  their  readiness  to  present  their  portfolios.  They  receive  very  focused 
feedback  on  what  to  do  to  improve  the  portfolio  if  it  is  not  yet  considered  to  have  met 
expectations. 

In  Hawaii,  one  elementary  school  is  using  portfolios  as  one  part  of  a reporting  system  to  assist 
students  to  be  self-confident  risk  takers  and  creative  problem  solvers,  collaborative  and  capable 
in  multiple  dimensions.  Parents,  teachers,  and  students  worked  together  to  define  these 
important  learning  targets.  Figure  4.7  is  an  example  of  part  of  a first  grade  report  that  students 
helped  create. 


Figure  •;>  ■ 

Sample  First  Crade  Report  Card  - •! 

D = Developing 

P = Practicing 

I = Independent  Application 

Student 

Teacher 

Parent 

Creative  Problem  Solver 

Looks  for  different  ways  to  solve  a problem 
Knows  where  to  find  information 

Self-Confident  Risk  Taker 

Willing  to  participate  in  activities  and  discussions 
Willing  to  try  new  things 
Willing  to  try  independently 

Collaborative 

Takes  care  of  property 
Cooperates  in  a group 
Uses  kind  words 
Listens  to  others'  ideas 
Finishes  work  on  time 

Well-Rounded 

Willing  to  try  a variety  of  activities 
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Narratives.  Some  schools,  such  as  Crow  Island  School  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  use  report  cards 
that  contain  descriptions  of  achievement  as  well  as  portfolio  evenings  (in  which  parents  are 
invited  to  discuss  student  portfolios)  to  engage  students  and  parents  in  thinking  and 
communicating  about  learning.  An  increasing  number  of  schools  that  have  begun  using  such 
narrative  descriptions  of  learning  are  incorporating  technology  into  their  reporting  systems. 
Juneau  School  District  in  Alaska  is  using  computers  to  help  teachers  shorten  the  time  it  takes  to 
write  descriptions  of  student  learning. 

Developmental  Continuums.  Teachers  in  some  schools  have  worked  to  describe  the  common 
characteristics  of  readers,  writers,  etc.  at  various  developmental  stages.  Teachers  might  check  or 
highlight  the  skills,  behaviors,  and  knowledge  that  students  currently  exhibit  and  use  this  as  an 
indicator  of  developmental  level. 


Multiple  Sources.  FIRST  CLASS,  an  innovative  middle  school  program  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  uses  many  forms  of  evidence  of  student  learning  in  an  ongoing  reporting  system,  including 
report  cards,  interim  interviews,  written  reflections  and  video/audiotaping,  portfolios, 
conferences  with  families,  presentations, 
exhibits,  and  standardized  testing. 


The  report  card  for  FIRST  CLASS  reports 
in  four  major  areas:  ( 1 ) engagement/class 
participation  and  involvement;  (2) 
collaboration,  cooperative  learning  groups, 
and  working  relationships  with  others;  (3) 
independence  and  self-direction;  and  (4) 
performance/quality  of  work. 

Student-Involved  Conferences.  Schools 
in  several  districts  in  British  Columbia  have 
been  using  student-led  and  three-way 
conferences  as  alternatives  to  formal  report 
cards.  Three-way  conferences  take  place 
when  a child  meets  with  his/her  parents  and  teacher  to  demonstrate,  show,  and/or  tell  what  has 
been  learned.  The  meeting  is  "chaired"  by  the  child.  The  child’s  learning  strengths  and  areas  of 
concern  are  discussed.  Learning  goals  are  set  with  the  child,  parent,  and  teacher.  The  teacher  is 
available  for  questions,  but  the  student  has  major  responsibility  for  communicating  about 
learning.  As  currently  designed,  brief  written  summaries  of  such  conferences  are  permitted  in 
place  of  more  formal  report  cards  several  times  a year.  This  option  is  part  of  a much  larger 
system  of  ongoing  communication  among  student,  family,  and  teacher. 


£□  Reference  Box:-  v 

; ^ v * •: . 

Two  nice,  concise,  useful  booklets  ori-%fl? 
student-involved  conferences  are:  Nancy 
Little  and  John  Allan,  Student-Led  ^ • V 
Teacher  Parent  Conferences,  1988,  Lugus 
Productions  Limited,  4 1 6-322-51 1 3 ; and 
Terri /Austin,  Changing  the  View— 
Student-Led  Parent  Conferences,  1 994fgr;, 
Heinemann,  (800)  541-2086.  ' : 
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Conclusion 

A central  concern  in  any  examination  of  reporting  is  the  need  for  a good  match  among  the 
learning  that  is  desired  (clear  learning  targets),  the  forms  of  assessment  used  to  gather  rich 
images  of  learning  (target-method  match),  and  the  communication  system  for  conversations 
about  learning  that  lead  to  action  and  growth  (grading  and  reporting).  To  gain  insights  into  the 
appropriateness  of  various  reporting  options,  ask  yourself  and  others  what  your  report  card  or 
report  system  communicates  about  the  things  that  are  valued  within  the  school  or  system.  What 
things  are  reported  directly?  Which  things  are  not?  How  consistent  is  the  reporting  system  with 
valued  learning  targets  for  students?  Is  information  communicated  in  a way  that  is  clear  and 
promotes  understanding?  If  so,  then  the  reporting  system  works. 
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. v.-v: Activity  4.1 

Weighty  Questions 


^r-'; 


Purposes: 


1 . To  develop  sound  grading  practices  that  reflect  valued  student  learning  targets 

2.  To  explore  practical  examples  of  how  to  incorporate  alternative  assessment 
information  into  report  card  grades 

3.  To  examine  current  testing  and  grading  practices  in  relation  to  desired  outcomes  for 
students 


Uses: 


This  activity  is  at  an  advanced  level.  It  should  probably  follow  a series  of  activities  that 
have  familiarized  participants  with  alternative  assessment.  It  assumes  that  they  will  be 
familiar  with  a variety  of  alternative  assessments  (Chapter  3 text),  the  idea  of  matching 
assessments  to  valued  student  learning  targets  (Chapter  1 text  and  Activities  1.2 — Clear 
Targets  and  1.7 — Target  Method  Match),  and  how  assessment  fits  into  standard s-based 
education  (Chapter  1 text  or  Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices,  1.6 — A 
Comparison  of  Multiple-Choice  and  Performance  Assessment,  or  1.12 — Assessment 
Principles).  The  reading  material  in  Chapter  4 could  be  distributed  and  read  prior  to  this 
session.  Activities  4.2 — Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Questions  in  Perspective  or 
4.3 — Grading  Jigsaw  are  also  good  stage  setters. 


O 

ERLC 


Rationale: 

Teachers  may  see  the  need  for  alternative  assessments  such  as  journals,  portfolios, 
projects,  etc.,  but  have  a difficult  time  envisioning  how  to  make  them  fit  with  district 
demands  that  the  assignment  of  grades  be  based  on  a percent  system  (e.g.,  93  to 
1 00%= A).  This  activity  supports  teachers  in  articulating  the  choices  they  have  made  in 
their  current  testing  and  grading  processes  and  making  decisions  about  what  they  would 
like  to  change. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overhead  A4.1,01 — Weighty  Questions  Purposes 

• Handout  A4.1,H1 — What  Student  Learning  Targets  Do/Should  Grades  Assess?; 

Sample  A.31 — Hawaii  Algebra  Grading  Process  from  Appendix  A — Sampler; 

Chapter  4 text 

Time  Required: 

90  minutes  to  2 hours;  extension  requires  an  additional  60  minutes 

Facilitator’s  Notes:  ' 

A.  Basic  Activity 

1 . (2  minutes)  Introduce  the  purposes  of  the  activity,  as  needed,  using  Overhead 
A4.1,01 — Weighty  Questions  Purposes. 

2.  (30  minutes)  Review  the  kinds  of  decisions  (outlined  in  Chapter  4)  to  be  made  in 
giving  report  card  grades,  perhaps  using  Sample  A.31 — Hawaii  Algebra  Grading 
Process  (from  Appendix  A — Sampler)  as  an  illustration. 

3.  (10-20  minutes)  Introduce  the  activity  by  telling  participants  that  they  will  discuss 
the  decisions  about  grading  they  have  made.  Pass  out  Handout  A4.1,H1 — What 
Student  Learning  Targets  Do/Should  Grades  Assess ? Ask  participants  to 
individually  complete  the  first  three  columns  for  a course  or  subject  area  they 
teach,  thinking  about  the  current  or  last  grading  period.  For  example,  a science 
teacher  might  list  quizzes  and  tests  under  "assessment  methods,"  indicate  that  the 
"knowledge/skills  assessed"  by  the  tests  used  were  recall,  conceptual 
understanding,  and  application,  and  record  that  this  assessment  method  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  a student's  report  card  grade.  They  might  list  projects  as  the  next 
assessment  method  used,  and  under  "knowledge/skills  assessed"  enter  plan, 
research,  synthesize,  create  a product,  present  information,  develop  conceptual 
understanding,  and  defend  a point  of  view.  They  might  say  projects  counted  as  20 
percent  of  the  final  grade.  And  so  on. 

4.  (15-30  minutes)  After  participants  have  had  time  to  complete  the  information 
individually,  ask  them  to  share  their  responses  in  small  groups.  Each  group  should 
to  try  to  come  to  some  kind  of  consensus  about  the  desired  outcomes  and 
weighting  for  the  course/grade  they  teach.  They  should  complete  the  last  two 
columns  to  report  out  to  the  whole  group.  The  reporting  might  prompt  a 
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discussion  of  whether  or  not  teachers  in  a school  should  try  to  come  to  agreement 
about  important  student  learning  targets  to  be  assessed  in  the  grading  process. 

5.  (15-30  minutes)  Finally,  ask  each  group  to  refer  to  the  pages  in  Chapter  4 

describing  how  grades  might  be  assigned  (percent  averaging,  total  point,  standard- 
based,  other  options)  and  list  the  methods  used  by  group  members.  The  methods 
used  could  be  other  than  those  described  in  the  chapter.  Groups  should  report  back 
to  the  whole  group  with  discussions  of  any  questions,  helpful  suggestions,  etc. 

B.  Extensions  (60  minutes) 

1 . As  a follow-up  activity,  teachers  could  be  asked  to  bring  a test  they  have  recently 
used  and  work  in  groups  to  list  the  kinds  of  student  learning  targets  assessed  by 
each  item  (e.g.,  recall,  analysis,  comparison,  inference,  evaluation).  The  point  of 
this  analysis  would  be  to  (a)  find  out  if  the  tests  actually  do  assess  the  student 
learning  targets  valued  by  faculty,  and  (b)  to  continue  conversations  among 
teachers  in  a school  about  what  student  learning  targets  are  valued  and  how 
assessments  might  be  brought  more  in  line  with  these  valued  learning  targets. 

2.  Participants  might  also  be  asked  to  discuss: 

a.  The  extent  to  which  they  modify  grades  for  student  effort,  generating  a list  of 
the  pluses  and  minuses  of  doing  so. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  conclusion  is  that  minuses  outweigh  the  pluses  because 
when  the  waters  are  muddied  with  "effort"  (which  tends  to  be  assessed  and 
defined  in  different  ways  by  different  teachers),  we  don't  have  a strong 
communication  system  about  student  achievement.  Nor  does  promising  "A's" 
and  threatening  "F's"  motivate  students.  These  notions  are  supported  by 
current  research  and  expert  opinion  (see  the  articles  in  Appendix  C — Articles). 
At  this  point  you  could  also  ask  teachers,  "How  else  might  we  strengthen 
student  motivation?" 

b.  The  extent  to  which  they  modify  grades  in  consideration  of  student  ability  and 
the  pluses  and  minuses  of  doing  so. 

It  is  desirable  that  any  modification  of  grades  for  "ability"  be  done  in  advance. 
Factoring  in  ability  after  the  fact — after  the  work  is  done — has  the  great 
potential  to  backfire  by  doing  harm  to  student  self-concept  and  motivation. 
Other  thoughts: 

• Base  modifications  on  the  learning  targets  to  be  achieved,  not  on  lowering 
the  "%'s"  for  students 

• Base  modifications  on  past  achievement,  not  ability,  which  we  can  only 
guess  at.  ^ 
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Purposes: 


1 . To  develop  sound  grading  practices 
that  reflect  valued  student  learning 
targets 

2.  To  explore  practical  examples  of  how 
to  incorporate  alternative  assessments 
into  report  card  grades 

3 . To  examine  current  testing  and 
grading  practices  in  relation  to  desired 
learning  targets  for  students 


Overhead  A4.1,01 
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What  Student  Learning  Targets  Do/Should  Grades  Assess? 
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Activity  4.2 

Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Questions  in 

Perspective 


Goals: 

1 . To  think  about  issues  surrounding  grading  and  reporting 

2.  To  set  the  stage  for  ongoing  discussions  about  grading 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity.  It  is  a good  one  to  use  to  kick  off  discussions  about 
grading  and  reporting.  Prerequisites  might  include:  (a)  knowledge  of  how  student 
assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 text  and/or  Activities  1.1 — 
Changing  Assessment  Practices,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)-,  and  (b)  understanding  of 
how  assessment  can  be  integrated  with  instruction  (Chapter  2 Text  and/or  Activities  2.1 — 
Sorting  Student  Work  and  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class). 

Rationale: 

The  overall  instructional  philosophy  in  Toolkit98  is  that  everyone — students,  teachers,  and 
adults  of  all  kinds — learn  best  when  they  are  involved  in  a hands-on  experience  and  then 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  we  leave  teachers  totally  up 
to  their  own  devices.  Teachers  need  material  to  react  to  and  try  out.  This  is  the  philosophy 
behind  this  activity. 

In  our  experience,  grading  and  reporting  strikes  a deep  emotional  chord  in  teachers. 
Unstructured  discussions  can  frequently  go  nowhere.  Therefore,  this  activity  is  based  on 
reading  and  reacting  to  a somewhat  controversial  article  about  grading  by  Alfie  Kohn  (see 
Article  #1  in  Appendix  C — Articles).  The  goal  is  not  to  make  every  teacher  embrace  Kohn’s 
ideas.  The  goal  is  to  remind  teachers  of  the  times  they  feel  uncomfortable  about  practices  in 
grading  and  reporting,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  discuss  what  they  would  like  to  do 
about  it. 
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Materials  Needed: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  and  transparency  pens 

• Flip  chart  sheets  and  pens — one  per  group  of  4-6 

• Overheads:  A4.2,01— Putting  Grading...  Purposes  and  Agenda  and  A4.2,02— What 
are  the  3 biggest  questions... (Handouts  A4.2,H2  and  A4.2,H3  can  also  be  made  into 
overheads.) 

• Handouts:  Handout  A4.2H1 — Instructions  for  3 Biggest  Questions,  A4.2,H2 — 
Grading. ...  A4.2,H3 — Points  made  by  previous  groups',  one  per  person 

Time: 

75-90  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Go  over  the  goals  and  agenda  for  the  segment.  (See  Overhead  A4.2,01 — 
Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Questions  in  Perspective  Purposes  and  Agenda.)  If  this 
is  the  opening  activity  to  a further  sequence  of  activities,  tell  participants  that  this  activity 
will  add  a common  experience  and  discussion  to  the  mix  before  addressing  specific 
grading  issues. 

2.  (20-25  minutes)  Participants  will  first  individually  brainstorm  their  three  biggest 
questions  about  grading  and  reporting.  Then  they'll  choose  a recorder  for  their  group  and 
come  to  agreement  about  the  group's  biggest  three  questions.  The  recorder  will  write  the 
questions  on  chart  pack  paper  and  post  them.  Finally,  there  will  be  a "museum  tour"  in 
which  groups  circulate  to  the  questions  posted  by  other  groups  to  see  how  many 
questions  echo  their  own.  Instructions  and  space  to  write  down  questions  is  provided  on 
Handout  A4.2,H1 — Instructions  for  3 Biggest  Questions. 

Overhead  A4.2,02 — What  are  the  3 biggest  questions. . .can  be  used  to  stimulate 
thinking  if  individuals  and  groups  have  trouble  getting  started. 

3.  (45-60  minutes)  In  this  segment,  participants  are  going  to  read  Alfie  Kohn's  article  (in 
Appendix  C),  identify  where  in  Kohn's  three  levels  of  concern  about  grading  and 
reporting  their  questions  fall,  and  think  about  what  ideas  they  like  and  dislike  in  Kohn's 
paper. 

a.  (5  minutes)  Providing  an  introduction  to  Kohn's  paper  before  reading  begins  enables 
participants  to  focus  faster  on  the  important  elements  and  keep  the  paper  in 
perspective.  Points  to  include  in  an  overview: 
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(1)  Kohn's  paper  is  excellent  in  providing  the  big  picture  about  grading.  It's  a must 
read.  This  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  we're  necessarily  promoting  all  his  ideas. 
The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  raise  issues  not  dictate  solutions.  It  provides  a 
common  base  from  which  to  discuss  issues. 

At  the  end  of  reading,  participants  will  be  asked  to  identify  what  ideas  they  liked, 
what  ideas  they  felt  uncomfortable  about,  and  what  ideas  they  found  "interesting" 
(that  is,  they  would  need  to  think  about  them  more  before  forming  an  opinion). 

(2)  Kohn  will  discuss  three  levels  of  concern  about  grading.  Level  I concerns  deal 
primarily  with  the  "how  to"  questions  such  as  "How  do  I combine  numbers  to 
form  grades?"  Level  II  concerns  go  beyond  traditional  sources  of  information  to 
ask  whether  traditional  grading  is  really  necessary  or  useful  for  assessing  students' 
performance.  Are  there  better  ways  to  represent  student  learning  than  grades?  At 
this  level,  also,  teachers  might  not  question  the  need  to  grade,  but  feel  that  grades 
need  to  be  based  on  sounder  evidence;  so,  they  begin  to  want  to  incorporate 
"alternative  assessment"  information  into  their  grades.  Level  III  concerns  about 
grading  focus  on  questions  of,  "Why  do  we  grade?"  and  "Why  do  we  assess?" 

"No  matter  how  elaborate  or  carefully  designed  an  assessment  strategy  may  be, 
the  result  will  not  be  constructive  if  our  reason  for  wanting  to  know  is  itself 
objectionable. " (Kohn,  p.  2) 

At  the  end  of  reading  participants  will  identify  the  levels  associated  with  the 
questions  they  asked  about  grading  and  reporting. 

(Knowing  the  level  of  questions  of  a group  also  assists  in  knowing  where  to 
begin,  or  the  approach  to  take,  in  training  or  discussion  about  grades. 

b.  (30-40  minutes)  Read  Kohn's  paper  and  individually  (1)  decide  on  the  level  of  their 
own  questions  and  (2)  identify  "likes,"  "dislikes,"  and  "interesting's."  Handout 
A4.2,H2 — Grading. . . . provides  space  for  notes.  Remind  groups  that  they  should 
leave  10  minutes  at  the  end  to  discuss:  levels  of  their  questions  and  their  "likes," 
"dislikes,"  and  "interesting's." 

c.  (10-15  minutes)  The  debrief  has  two  parts.  First  ask  for  a show  of  hands  about 
levels.  Then  have  a quick  review  of  "likes,"  "dislikes"  and  "interesting’s."  A good 
technique  for  moving  things  along  is  to  "stand  and  share."  For  each  category  (likes, 
dislikes  and  interesting)  ask  one  person  to  stand  from  each  table  if  they  have 
something  to  share.  If  any  of  the  people  say  what  they  were  going  to  say  they  sit 
down. 

(Comments  from  past  workshops  are  provided  in  Handout  H3 — Points  Made  by 
Previous  Groups.  Other  comments:  Likes — intrinsic  motivation;  having  grades 
represent  achievement  only.  Dislikes — doesn't  include  the  rationale  for  grading; 
doesn't  mention  the  need  for  multiple  sources  of  information.  Interesting — Kohn  says 
evidence  "seems  to  suggest"  father  than  offering  firm  research  evidence.) 
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This  activity  should  not  lead  participants  to  conclude  that  they  shouldn't  have  to 
grade.  Grading  is  a political  reality  that  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
conclusion  should  be  that,  since  we  have  to  grade,  let's  make  the  process  as 
meaningful  as  possible.  For  example,  encouraging  grades  to  be  a shorthand  for  well- 
defined,  standards-based  achievement  levels;  thinking  of  ways  grading  practices  can 
encourage  learning  and  support  student  success;  and  avoiding  undesirable  side 
effects. 

4.  (5  minutes)  You  might  end  the  session  by  asking  participants  to  write  down  one  idea  that 
they  are  going  to  try,  or  one  piece  of  information  they  want  to  remember. 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  think  about  grading  issues 

2.  To  set  the  stage  for  more  to  come 

Agenda: 

• Review  and  discuss  three  biggest 
grading  questions 

• Read  a paper  by  Alfie  Kohn 

• Relate  your  questions  to  Kohn's 

Overhead  A4.2,01 
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What  are  the  3 biggest  questions 
about  grading  and  reporting  that 
you  hear  from  your  colleagues'? 

For  example: 

• How  do  I incorporate  ’’authentic"  assessment  into 
my  grades? 

• How  do  I grade  special  education  kids?  Do  I hold 
all  students  to  the  same  standard? 

• Our  report  card  doesn’t  seem  to  reflect  what  we’re 
trying  to  accomplish  with  students. 

• Why  do  we  need  to  grade?  We  see  students  every 
day,  so  we  know  how  well  they’re  doing. 

• We’re  required  by  law  to  demonstrate  how  well 
classroom  activities  help  students  move  toward  the 
state’s  student  learning  targets,  but  my  grades  don’t 
seem  to  match  to  the  state  standards. 

• How  are  grading  criteria  developed? 

• How  do  I write  grading  criteria  (standards)  so 
parents  and  students  understand? 

Overhead  A4.2,02 
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Instructions  for  "3  Biggest  Questions" 


1 . Take  a few  moments  to  write  your  own  personal  questions  in  the  space  below. 

2.  Choose  a recorder  for  your  group.  Come  to  agreement  on  the  three  biggest  questions, 
write  them  on  chart  pack  paper,  and  post  them  on  the  wall. 

3.  When  everyone  has  their  questions  posted,  take  a few  minutes  to  see  how  others' 
questions  relate  to  yours. 


Space  to  Write  Down  Your  Questions 


Handout  A4.2,H1 
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1.  Where  in  Kohn's  three  levels  of 
concern  about  grading  and 
reporting  do  your  questions  fall? 

Level  I:  How  to  combine  #s 

Level  II:  Beyond  traditional 

Level  ID:  Why  grade?  Why 
assess? 
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0 2.  List  at  least  one  thing  from  the 

article  in  each  category: 


• I like 


• I don’t  like / this  makes  me  nervous 


• This  is  interesting;  I want  to  think  more  about  it 


Handout  A4.2H2,  p.2 
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Points  made  by  previous 


groups: 


• Grades  are  only  as  good  as  the  assessments  on  which 
they  are  based 

• The  only  legitimate  purpose  for  grades  is  feedback 
on  achievement  and  a single  letter  grade  doesn't  do 
this  very  well 

• There  exist  better  ways  to  provide  feedback  than 
grades 

• We  should  be  addressing  more  fundamental 
questions  than  "how  do  we  manipulate  numbers?" 

• Most  of  the  questions  we  hear  about  grading  and 
reporting  seem  to  be  at  Level  II 

• Many  times  questions  that  manifest  themselves  as 
Level  I or  II  concerns  really  require  Level  III 
answers 

• If  we  must  grade,  we  need  to  make  the  process  as 
communicative  as  possible  and  avoid  possible 
negative  side  effects 

C i Activity  A4.2,H3 
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Purpose: 

To  think  about  grading  and  reporting  issues 

Uses: 

This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity.  It  is  a good  one  to  use  to  kick  off  discussions  about 
grading  and  reporting.  Prerequisites  might  include:  (a)  knowledge  of  how  student  assessment 
fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 Text  and/or  Activities  1.1 — Changing 
Assessment  Practices,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)-,  and  (b)  understanding  of  how 
assessment  can  be  integrated  with  instruction  (Chapter  2 Text  and/or  Activities  2.1 — Sorting 
Student  Work  and  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class). 


Rationale  for  the  Activity: 

Reading  large  numbers  of  articles  is  time-consuming.  A jigsaw  allows  people  to  work  together 
to  read  and  discuss  many  articles  in  a short  period  of  time.  Each  person  reads  a single  article. 
Then  people  who  read  different  articles  get  together  to  discuss  the  content  of  what  they  read. 

There  is  no  single  "right"  approach  to  grading  and  reporting.  We  have  chosen  articles  (see 
Appendix  C — Articles)  that  describe  what  others  have  done  and  to  raise  issues  for  discussion. 

We  have  based  our  selection  of  articles  on  Alfie  Kohn's  article  (#1  in  Appendix  C)  about 
teachers'  level  of  concern  regarding  grading.  The  first,  and  most  basic,  level  of  concern  has  to  do 
mainly  with  logistics — "how  to  combine  all  the  information  collected  to  form  a final  grade."  The 
second  level  of  concern  begins  to  question  why  we  need  to  grade.  Might  there  be  better  ways  to 
show  student  achievement?  Teachers  at  the  second  level  might  also  start  questioning  traditional 
ways  of  collecting  information.  Teachers  don’t  question  the  need  to  grade,  but  want  to  expand 
the  types  of  information  collected  to  form  a grade.  (This  is  where  many  discussions  of 
"alternative  assessment"  begin.)  At  the  third  level  of  concern  teachers  begin  to  challenge  the 
notion  of  grading  and  assessing  altogether.  At  this  level  the  question  is,  "Why  do  we  assess  or 
grade  at  all?  Are  we  accomplishing  what  we  think  we  are?"  The  papers  chosen  for  this  jigsaw 
address  mostly  the  second  and  third  levels  of  concern. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens,  flip  chart,  and  pens 

• Set  of  articles  on  grading  (Appendix  C — Articles).  You  can  either  copy  enough  of  the 
articles  so  that  each  participant  only  receives  the  single  paper  he  or  she  will  use  in  the  jigsaw, 
or  you  can  copy  an  entire  set  for  each  participant.  (Copy  the  entire  set  for  each  person  if 
participants  do  not  come  from  the  same  school  or  organization.)  Suggestions  for  which 
papers  to  use  are  in  the  Appendix  C — Articles  section.  (All  papers  have  been  reprinted  with 
permission  of  the  author  or  publisher.  Permission  has  been  given  to  copy  them  for  use  in 
professional  development  settings.) 

• Overhead  A4.3,01 — Grading  Jigsaw  Purposes,  A4.3,02 — Grading  Jigsaw  Discussion 

Questions 

• Handout  A4.3,H1 — Grading  Jigsaw  Discussion  Questions  (can  also  be  used  as  an  overhead) 


Time  Required: 

90  minutes-2*  hours 


Facilitator's  Notes: 

1.  Set-Up 

a.  First,  an  overview  of  the  jigsaw  process.  A jigsaw  is  designed  to  share  large  amounts  of 
information  in  a short  period  of  time  by  having  participants  become  experts  on  a piece  of 
information  and  then  share  it  with  others.  The  jigsaw  begins  by  dividing  participants  into 
small  groups,  each  of  which  will  read  and  discuss  a different  article,  thereby  allowing 
group  members  to  become  "experts"  on  that  article.  Then  the  groups  reform  so  that  there 
is,  in  each  new  group,  an  expert  on  each  paper.  Each  person  shares  their  expertise  with  the 
new  group.  So,  everyone  learns  about  all  the  papers  without  having  to  personally  read 
them. 

For  example,  let's  say  you  have  24  people  and  six  articles;  four  people  will  read  each  of 
the  six  articles.  Each  group  of  4 discusses  their  own  article  to  become  the  "expert"  on  that 
article.  Then  the  participants  regroup  so  that  each  new  group  has  an  "expert"  on  each  of 
the  articles.  In  our  example,  we  started  out  with  24  people,  four  reading  each  of  the  six 
articles.  When  people  regroup,  there  will  be  four  groups  of  six  people;  each  group  has  an 
"expert"  on  each  paper. 

b.  You  need  to  decide  which  articles  to  copy.  We  chose  some  of  the  articles  for  groups  that 
are  just  starting  their  discussion  of  grading  and  report  changes;  we  chose  other  articles  for 
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more  experienced  groups.  These  suggestions  are  in  the  Index  to  Appendix  C — Articles. 
You  may  take  our  suggestions  or  decide  for  yourself  which  papers  would  be  of  most 
interest  fox  your  group. 

c.  Decide  how  many  copies  to  make  of  each  article.  If  your  budget  is  tight,  all  you  really 
need  is  one  paper  per  person — make  an  equal  number  of  copies  of  each  article  you  have 
chosen  to  use,  but  any  single  person  only  gets  one.  In  our  example,  since  we  have  24 
people,  we  would  make  four  copies  of  each  of  six  articles.  (Of  course,  you  could  always 
make  a copy  of  all  the  chosen  articles  for  each  participant.  Even  though  participants  will 
only  need  a single  paper  during  the  jigsaw,  they  might  want  to  have  a complete  set.) 

d.  Put  the  copies  of  each  article  on  a separate  table.  For  our  example,  we  would  have  six 
tables  (one  for  each  of  the  six  articles);  each  table  would  have  four  copies  of  the  same 
article.  Letter  the  papers  at  each  table,  beginning  at  A and  continuing  until  all  the  papers 
have  a letter.  (In  our  example,  we  have  four  papers  at  each  table;  we'd  letter  them  A-D.) 
You  do  this  to  make  it  easy  for  groups  to  rearrange  themselves  later — after  the  "same 
article"  groups  discuss  their  article,  you  have  all  the  A's,  B's,  C's,  etc.  get  together;  this 
gives  you  one  "expert"  in  each  group. 

2.  (5  minutes)  Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  activity  using  Overhead  A4.3,01 — Grading  Jigsaw 

Purposes. 

3.  (30-45  minutes)  Spread  participants  around  so  that  the  same  number  of  people  are  at  each 
table.  Ask  participants  to  read  the  paper  on  their  table  and  come  to  agreement  about  the  most 
important  points — both  what  they  liked  and  what  they  didn't  like.  You  can  use  the  questions 
on  Handout  A4.3,H1 — Grading  Jigsaw  Discussion  Questions  to  focus  the  discussion.  The 
questions  are: 

• Why  do  we  grade? 

• What  are  the  issues  surrounding  grading  and  report  cards? 

• Why  are  some  people  changing  grading  and  report  cards? 

• What  are  the  alternatives  to  grading  to  more  accurately  reflect  student  achievement  and 
progress  in  ways  students  and  parents  can  understand? 

• What  report  card  formats  have  others  tried? 

4.  (30-45  minutes)  Now  ask  participants  to  move  into  "mixed  paper"  groups.  You  can  do  this 
by  saying,  "All  the  A’s  go  to  the  table  in  the  back,  all  the  B's  meet  at  the  overhead  projector, 
..."  etc. 

Each  expert  spends  5-10  minutes  explaining  the  most  important  points  of  his  or  her  paper  to 
the  others  in  the  group.  This  will  take  30-45  minutes  depending  on  the  number  of  articles. 

5.  (30  minutes)  Reconvene  the  big  group  for  a final  discussion.  Summarize  the  points  from  the 
individual  discussion  groups.  Major  conclusions  should  include: 

• The  primary  purpose  for  grading  should  be  communication  about  student  achievement. 
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• Report  cards  should  use  the  language  of  the  message  receiver  (students  and  parents). 

• There  are  several  formats,  besides  grades,  that  communicate  student  achievement. 

6.  (5-15  minutes)  The  large-group  discussion  can  be  followed  by  a discussion  of  either  what 
participants  might  like  to  try  in  their  own  classrooms  or  how  the  current  grading  policy  in 
their  district  compares  to  the  concensus  points  from  the  final  large  group  discussion. 
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• Purpose: 

To  think  about  grading 
and  reporting  issues 


Overhead  A4.3,01 
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Grading  Jigsaw 
Discussion  Questions 


• Why  do  we  grade? 

• What  are  the  issues  surrounding  grading  and 
report  cards? 

• Why  are  some  people  changing  grading  and 
report  cards? 

• What  are  the  alternatives  to  grading  to  more 
accurately  reflect  student  achievement  in 
ways  students  and  parents  can  understand? 

• What  report  card  formats  have  others  tried? 

Overhead  A4.3,02 
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Article  Title: 


Question 

What  we  liked  from  this 
article 

What  we  didn't  like  from 
this  article 

Why  do  we 
grade? 

What  are  the 
issues 

surrounding 
grading  and 
report  cards? 

Why  are  some 
people 
changing 
grading  and 
report  cards 
right  now 

What  are  the 
alternatives  to 
grading  to 
adequately 
communicate 
student 
achievement 
and  progress? 

What  report 
card  formats 
have  others 
tried? 

Handout  A4.3,H1 
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Purposes: 

1.  To  compare  and  contrast  traditional  reporting  formats  for  student  report  cards  over 
several  generations 

2.  To  critically  examine  the  information  conveyed  about  what  a student  knows  and  is  able  to 
do  by  traditional  reporting  formats 


This  is  an  intermediate  level  activity.  Prerequisites  might  include:  (a)  knowledge  of  how 
student  assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 text  and/or  Activities 

1.1 —  Changing  Assessment  Practices , or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)-,  (b)  understanding 
of  how  assessment  can  be  integrated  with  instruction  (Chapter  2 Text  and/or  Activities 

2.1 —  Sorting  Student  Work  and  2.3 —Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class);  and  (c)  Activity 

4.2 —  Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Issues  in  Perspective  to  set  the  context  for  examining 
report  card  designs. 

Rationale: 

The  traditional  letter  grade  report  card  format  has  been  used  in  the  United  States  educational 
system  for  generations.  Although  some  changes  are  noticeable,  such  report  cards  do  not 
seem  to  reflect  recent  major  instructional  and  assessment  shifts  that  have  resulted  from  new 
knowledge  about  the  way  people  learn. 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 


Uses: 
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• Overheads  A4.4,01 — Won't  Some  Things  Ever  Change  Purposes;  A4.4,02 — Compare 
and  Contrast 

• Handouts  A4.4,H1 — Grade  6 Report  Card,  1916:  Essie;  A4.4,H2 — Grade  12  Report 
Card,  1943-44:  Oscar ; A4.4,H3 — Grade  10  Report  Card,  1965-66:  Jackie;  A4.4,H4 — 
Grade  3 Report  Card,  1994-95:  Myrth  (make  each  handout  a different  color) 

Time  Required: 

30-40  minutes 

Facilitator  Notes: 

1.  (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.4,01 — Won't  Some  Things  Ever  Change  Purposes,  as 
needed,  to  introduce  the  purposes  of  the  activity. 

2.  (15-10  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.4,02 — Compare  and  Contrast  to  guide  small  groups 
of  3-5  participants  in  comparing  and  contrasting  the  report  card  formats  exhibited  in 

Handouts  A4.4,H1,  A4.4,H2,  A4.4,H3,  and  A4.4,H4. 

• How  are  they  alike? 

• How  are  they  different? 

• What  does  each  report  card  convey  about  the  student's  knowledge,  skills,  and 
understanding? 

• Who  is  the  target  audience?  Would  that  audience  understand  the  message  sent? 

• What  does  each  report  card  convey  about  teaching  and  learning? 

3.  (10  minutes)  Have  each  group  report  out  highlights  of  their  discussions.  Emphasize  that, 
today,  the  main  purposes  for  grading  and  reporting  are: 

• Encourage  learning  and  support  student  success 

• Avoid  undesirable  side  effects 

• Be  meaningful/understandable  to  the  recipient  of  the  information  (students  and 
teachers) 

• Have  the  primary  purpose  of  accurately  communicating  about  student  achievement 
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Purposes: 

1 . To  compare  and  contrast 
traditional  reporting  formats  for 
report  cards  over  several 
generations 

2.  To  critically  examine  the 
information  conveyed  in 
traditional  reporting  formats 

? , Overhead  A4.4,01 
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• How  are  they  alike? 

• How  are  they  different? 

• What  does  each  report  card  convey 
about  the  student's  knowledge,  skills, 
and  understanding? 

• Who  is  the  target  audience?  Would 
that  audience  understand  the  message 
sent? 

• What  does  each  report  card  convey 
about  teaching  and  learning? 


^ Q 2 Overhead  A4.4,02 
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Grade  6 Report  Card,  1916:  Essie 
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Grade  6 Report  Card,  1916:  Essie 
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Grade  12  Report  Card,  1943-44:  Oscar 


TO  PARENTS 


Please  note  carefully  every  part  of  this  report,  sign  and  return 
not  later  than  Monday  following  the  delivery  of  the  card  to  the  pupil 
on  Wednesday. 


To  merit  an  A the  student  must: 

1.  Excel  in  scholarship. 

2.  Have  enough  initiative  to  exceed  the  assignments  given. 

3.  Have  an  attitude  which  is  beneficial  to  the  class. 

4.  Improve  noticeably  and  consistently. 

To  merit  a B the -student  must: 

1.  Be  accurate  and  complete  the  assignment. 

2.  Show  stimulating  and  desirable  achievement. 

3.  Exhibit  effective  cooperation  in  class  work. 

4.  Show  marks  of  improvement. 

To  merit  a C the  student  must: 

1.  Master  the  major  part  of  the  subject  matter. 

2.  Exhibit  a satisfactory  quality  of  work. 

3.  Avoid  undue  fluctuation  in  performance. 

4.  Shows  marks  of  improvement. 

A grade  , of  D means  that  the  student  has: 

1.  Poorly  met  his  assignments. 

2.  Showed  uncertain  or  o^  slight  improvement. 

3.  A neutral  but  not  objectionable  attitude. 

4.  Showed  neither  positive  nor  effective  cooperation. 

A grade  of  F means: 

Failure  to  accomplish  desired  results. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  best  in  the  students,  in  addition  to  schol- 
arship, he  will  be  marked  on  the  following  personal  traits:  accuracy, 
cooperation,  industry,  leadership,  courtesy,  and  personal  appearance. 
Rating  in  these  traits  will  be  the  composite  judgment  of  all  the 
t achers  of  the  student.  When  the  composite  rating  in  any  trait  falls 
below  (C)  the  student  must  have  a conference  with  his  advisor.  The 
student  with  higher  trait  ratings  may  confer  with  his  advisor  as  a 
means  of  improving  his  personality  and  chacacter. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE  GRADE 


E.  A.  FUNK,  Principal 


5th  Term 
6th  Term  
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Grade  12  Report  Card,  1943-44:  Oscar 
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Grade  10  Report  Card,  1965-66:  Jackie 
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Grade  3 Report  Card,  1994-95:  Myrth 
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Purpose: 


To  examine  and  critique  alternative  formats  for  reporting  on  student  achievement 

Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  activity  to  use  in  Chapter  4 to  introduce  alternative  reporting 
formats.  Prerequisites  might  include:  (a)  knowledge  of  how  student  assessment  fits  into 
standard s-based  education  (Chapter  1 text  and/or  Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment 
Practices,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)',  (b)  understanding  of  how  assessment  can  be 
integrated  with  instruction  (Chapter  2 Text  and/or  Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work  and 
2.3 — Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class );  and  (c)  Activity  4.2 — Putting  Grading  and 
Reporting  Issues  in  Perspective  to  set  the  context  for  examining  report  card  designs. 

Rationale: 

Formats  for  reporting  about  student  achievement  must  align  with  current  notions  of  what 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  and  how  to  best  assist  students  to  achieve  them. 


Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  A4.5,01 — Report  Card  Formats  Purposes,  A4.5,02 — Compare  and 
Contrast,  A4.5,03 — Comparison  of  Alternative  Reporting  Formats 

• Handouts  A4.5,H1 — Round  Rock  ISD  3-Way1',  A4.5,H2 — Round  Rock  ISD 
Kindergarten2 *',  A4.5,H3 — Dos  Rios2;  A4.5,H4 — Shutesbury 4;  A4.5,H5 — Waialae5; 
A4.5,H6 — Crow  Island;  A4.5,H7 — Wishart6  A4.5,H8 — Travis  Heights 


' Used  with  permission  of  the  primary  developer,  Lynda  Carter,  Principal,  Fem  Bluff  Elementary  School, 
Round  Rock,  TX,  and  published  in  the  Round  Rock  Independent  School  District  Parent  Conferencing  Training 
Module , August,  1995.  In  grades  1-5,  biannual  conferences  supplement  traditional  6-weeks  report  cards. 

2 Used  with  permission  of  the  primary  developers,  Lynda  Carter  and  Delores  Block,  Round  Rock  ISD,  Round 

Rock  TX.  The  forms  replace  traditional  Kindergarten  report  cards. 
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• Additional  reporting  formats  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C — 
Articles  (Article  C.2 — Developmentally  Appropriate  Report 
Cards...)  and  Appendix  A — Sampler  (Sample  A.42 — 
Science  Portfolio  or  A.8 — Primary  Math  Portfolio) 

Time  Required: 

40-75  minutes 

Facilitator  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.5,01 — Report  Card  Formats 
Purposes,  as  needed  to  introduce  the  purpose  of  the  activity. 

2.  (5-10  minutes)  Review  and  make  sure  participants  agree  with 
the  idea  that  grades  should: 

• encourage  learning  and  support  student  success 

• avoid  undesirable  side  effects 

• be  meaningful/understandable  to  the  recipient  of  the 
information  (students  and  teachers) 

• have  the  primary  purpose  of  accurately  communicating 
about  student  achievement 

Participants  will  have  difficulty  discussing  the  advantages  of 
different  report  card  formats  if  they  don't  agree  on  the 
purposes  for  grading  and  reporting. 

3.  (20-30  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.5, 02 — Compare  and 
Contrast  to  guide  small  groups  of  3-5  participants  in 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  report  card  formats  chosen 
from  the  handout  list.  Any  single  group  is  likely  to  have  time 
to  review  only  two  or  three  formats;  they  can  choose  or  be 
assigned  samples. 


& Reference  Box  4 


For  more  information  on  the 
report  card  formats  used  in  this 
activity:  ^ 7 i; 


Crow  Island  School 
112  Willow  Road  ’ 4 
Winnetka,  IL  60093  44 


Dos  Rios  Elementary  School 
2201  34*  St  :j 

Evans,  CO  80620  > 


Round  Rock  ISD  4 .7 

Fem  Bluff  Elementary 
17815  Park  Valley  Drive 
Round  Rock,  TX  78781 

• . . • i 

Shutesbury  Elementary  School 
West  Pelham  Road  { 

Shutesbury,  MA  10172 


Travis  Heights  Elementary 
School 

2010  Alameda  Drive 


Austin,  TX  78704 


Waialae  Elementary  School 
1045  19*  Avenue 
Honolulu,  HI  96816 


4.  (10-30  minutes)  Have  groups  discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative 
reporting  formats.  Use  Overhead  A4.5,03 — Comparison  of  Alternative  Reporting 
Formats  to  record  participant  responses  and  summarize  reasons  for  using  alternative 
formats. 


O 
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3 Used  with  permission  of  Helen  Elliott,  Principal,  Dos  Rios  Elementary  Schools,  Evans,  CO. 

4 Used  with  permission  of  Shutesbury  Elementary  School,  Shutesbury,  MA. 

5 Used  with  permission  of  Waialae  Elementary  School,  Honolulu,  HI.  The  forms  are  works  in  progress. 

6 Used  with  permission  of  Wishart  Elementary  School,  School  District  #62,  Sooke. 

7 Used  with  permission  of  Carole  Garcia,  Assistant  Principal,  Travis  Heights  Elementary  School,  Austin,  TX. 
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Purpose: 

To  examine  and  critique  alternative 
formats  for  reporting  on  student 
achievement 


Overhead  A4.5,01 
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• How  are  they  alike? 

• How  are  they  different? 

• What  does  each  report  card  convey  about  the 
student's  knowledge,  skills,  and  understanding? 

• Who  is  the  target  audience?  Would  the  target 
audience  understand  the  message  sent? 

• Which  would  best  encourage  learning  and  support 
student  success? 

• Which  would  best  avoid  undesirable  side  effects? 
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Sample  # 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Overhead  A4.5,03 
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Round  Rock  ISD  3- Way  Conference  Reports 
Elementary  Parent  Conference 
Summary  Forms 


\ 
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Shared  Goal  Setting 


1 . The  teacher  and  students  prepare  for  the  upcoming 
conference.  This  includes  building  rapport  with  parents 
through  informal  communication  (notes  home,  phone 
calls,  visits  at  school),  sharing  evidence  of  learning 
through  weekly  work  sent  home,  newsletters,  and 
sharing  with  them  student  reflections  about  their  work. 

2.  The  teacher  helps  parents  prepare  to  attend  the  conference 
by  sending  home  a letter  that  outlines  the  conference 
format  and  a Parent  Information  Sheet*  seeking 

parent  input  regarding  their  child’s  perceived  strengths 
and  areas  for  future  growth. 

3 . Before  each  conference  the  student  and  teacher  spend 
time  reviewing  the  child’s  collection  of  work  to  be 
shared  at  the  conference  as  evidence  of  student  progress 
over  time. 

4.  The  parent(s),  student,  and  teacher  then  meet  in  the 
classroom  conference  area.  A discussion  is  conducted  that 
involves  what  has  been  learned,  and  what  areas  the  student 
needs  to  improve  upon.  Proposed  learning  goals  for  the 
year  are  determined  through  collaboration. 

Learning  goals  are  agreed  upon.  In  a three-way  conference 
each  party-student,  parent,  and  teacher  commit  to 
providing  specific  support  in  accomplishing  goals. 

6.  The  teacher  completes  a record  of  the  conference  and 
determined  goals.  Copies:  parent,  office/counselor 

* f be  Parent  Information  Sheet  may  be  custom  tailored  by  each  campus  staff 


Round  Rock  ISD  3-Way  Conference  Reports 
Teacher  Information  Sheet: 

Shared  Goal  Setting 
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Three-Way  Conference  Guide  for  Students 


Name: 


Date: 


Modified  chart  from  Together  is  Better  by  Cameron,  Davies, Politano,  and  Gregory 

Round  Rock  ISD  3-Way  Conference  Reports 
Guide  Sheet  for  Students 
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A Conference  Guide  for  Teachers 


Student’s  Name: 


Date: 


Areas  of  Strenath: 

Areas  for  Future  Growth: 

Notes  for 

Additional  Notes: 

conference: 

Action  Plan: 

Evidence  of  Leaminc: 

Goals  for  First  Semester 

Goals  for  Second  Semester 

Evidence  of  Learning 

Round  Rock  ISD  3- Way  Conference  Reports 
Conference  Guide  for  Teachers 


Handout  A4.5,  HI,  p.  4 
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Name Date 

Child’s  name Grade 


Parent  Interview 

l.  How  do  you  think  your  child  is  doing  as  a readcr/writcr?  Why?  (If  a voung 
child;  What  signs  have  you  seen  chat  your  child  is  ready  to  learn  to  rea’d/wme?  ; 


2 What  would  you  like  your  child  to  do  as  a reader/ writer  that  he  or  she  isn  ’t 
doing  now? 


3.  Do  you  ever  notice  your  child  reading/writing  at  home?  Tdl  me  about  it. 


4.  What  do  you  dunk  your  child’s  amende  is  toward  reading/ writing?  What  do 
you  think  has  helped  to  create  this  attitude? 


5 What  sorts  of  questions  about  your  role  in  helping  your  child  become  a better 
reader/writer  might  you  like  to  ask  me? 


6.  Since  I like  to  help  the  children  read  and  write  about  things  they  arc  interested 
in,  it  helps  me  to  know  each  individual  child’s  interests.  What  kinds  of  things 
does  your  child  like  to  do  in  his  or  her  free  rime? 


7.  Is  there  anything  about  the  child’s  medical  history  that  might  affect  his  or  her 
rcading/wriring?  Is  there  anything  else  chat  might  affect  his  or  her 
reading/ writing? 


8.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  for  me  to  know  in  teach- 
ing  your  child? 


Round  Rock  ISD  3-Way  Conference  Reports 
Parent  Interview  Form 
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Shutesbury  Elementary  Propress  Reports,  Grades  3*6 


S3iU7ISflU3U|  £L£TtfNT#Wty  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  PROGRESS  REPORT 


Nome: 


Grade: 


Teachers: 


Date: 


To  the  Parents  Written  reports  are  issued  twice  yearly  to  supplement 
the  ongoing  dialogue  between  school  and  hone  winch  iscrincal  to  udi 
r hi  i success  as  a learner.  The  scale  following  each  subtopic  is 

to  reflea  both  your  child's  individual  jirfomance  and  winding 
in  regard  to  their  peers.  If  yon  have  questions  or  comments  about  any 
of  these  items,  please  eoaua  your  child's  teacher  or  the  school 
principal. 


Attendance  Absetf  Tody 


Current 

YTD 

latest  PeCfiom  Hd.,  Shutesbury,  Ha.  01072 


Shutesbury  Elementary  School 
Student  Progress  Report 
Page  1 
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Sixth  Grade 
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Student  SeIf*Evaluation  Form,  Sixth  Grade,  p.  4 

X kjooU  l,Lc  4-p>  lea"'  C bloy 

To  be_  ort  rn^iv  probUm^ 
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I <L£vr  r\  KeuJ  n al*  C. 
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Sixth  Grade 
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WAIALAE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
Grad*  1 Learning  Profile 
1994*95  School  Year 

Student: Room Teochor:. 


attendance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Deve  Present 

Deve  Absent 

Times  TertJv 

£ . Emergent 

B * Beginning 

1 ■ 1st  Quarter 

0 • Developing 

2 - 2nd  Quxner 

Ex  ■ Expanding 

3.3rd  Quarter 

M - Meture 

4 m 4th  Quarter 

READING  <~ 

Shows  an  interest  in  rearing 

Uses  picture  cues 

Uses  phonetic  cues 

Self  corrects 

Understands  what  is  read 

Selects  and  reads  books  wfih  confidence 

Beads  in  a variety  of  areas 


Emergent  Begirt S3  Developing  Expanding  Ualura 


Z 

3 

D 

5 

ST 

b 

3 

u 

t* 

M 

Z 
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' D 

is 

JA 

E 

ff 

o 

tM 

hi 

H 

8 

0 

t M 

M 

b 

n 

U 

fat 

“ M 

t 

B 

li 

hi 

M 

WRITING 

. Shows  an  Interest  in  writing 
Able  to  self  select  topic 
Abie  to  express  ideas  dearly 
Able  to  exoand  and  add  details 
Writes  for  a variety  of  purposes 
Shares  wnting  with  others 
Uses  conventions  of  writing 
Writes  legibly 


BaglmBng 

Developing 

Capert  ding 

Melure 

z — 

S 

D 

at 

M 

E 

4 

O 

Lx 

M 

z — 

0 

l> 

tx 

rJt 

Z — 

0 

U 

ex 

M 

t 

B 

u 

ex 

M 

t 

6 

o 

ex 

M 

Z 

3 

U 

tx 

M 

MATHEMATICS 

Demonstrates  number  sense 

Displays  an  underscoring  of  math  concepts 

Uses  a variety  of  problem  solving  strategies 

Communicates  mathematically 

Willing  to  explore  and  experiment 


Not  yet 

"Developing 

5 rang 

Not  yet 

uavwopng 

' Srong 

NO!  ytt 

_ ' uoietnpng 

Srong 

Not  yet 

"c~~  uemopng 

Srong 

K«y«  Qcvmcarq  Swig 
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listening/speaking 

Listens  attentively 
Expresses  Ideas 

Discus ses/commenls  appropriately 
Willing  to  share  ideas 


Demonstrates  an  understanding  of  concepts 
Participates  in  dscussions  and  activities 
Shares  materials  related  to  unit  of  study 
Shows  a-wuSngnssa  10  extend  learning 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Accepts  learning  challenges  (risk  taking) 

Is  developing  self-confidence 

Participates  in  class  activities 

Shows  a willingness  to  exptore  and  cfiscover 

Follows  directions 

Demonstrates  responsibility 

Shows  consideration  for  others  & their  ideas 

Works  cooperatively  in  groups 

Works  independently 

Demonstrates  perseverance 

Makes  appropriate  use  of  time  and  materials 

Attempts  to  solve  problems  in  a variety  of  ways 

Can  negotiate  conflicts 

Respects  rules  and  regulations 

Cares  for  personal  belongings 

Cares.for  property  belonging  to  others 

Accepts  suggestions/co sections 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
participates  in  physical  education  activities 

Demonstrates  sportsmanship 


mandarin 

is  building  an  understanding  of  the  language  and  culture 

hawaiiana 

is  building  an  undarctnnolng  of  iha  language  and  culture 


Notyec 


nSTyeT 


Waialae  Elementary  School 
Grade  1 Learning  Profile 
Page  2 
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searg 

Not  yet 

Ueve  taping 

Notyei 

ue^eicpng 

Kolyet 

boong 

Notyei 
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Uevetofang 

Noty* 

Deiocptng 

Notyei 

poeetepeig 

Not  yet 
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Not  yet 

Ue.eiopeig 

Not  yet 

Not  yet 

braig 

Not  yet 
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Net  yet 
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boMWOpng 
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Waiafae  Elementary  Writing  Continuum  K-2 
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Wolalae  Elementary  Reading  Continuum  K-2 


H 

U. 

< 

tc 

Q 


o 

3 

a 

5 

- Hoads  a wide  range  ol 
materials 

• Reads  to  learn  rather  than 
teaming  to  read 

■ Comprehends  at  different 
levers  (literal,  strict  meaning. 
Interpretive,  Inferential,  critical) 

• Makes  thoughtful  and 
dtecrtmlnating  personal 
responses  to  a range  of  literary 
texts 

- Uses  strategies  of  predating, 
conlrmfcig  and  seN-correcSng. 
quickly,  confidently  and 
Independently 

• Builds  llextote  reading  speeds 
which -vary  depending  on 
purpose 

• Reeds  with  Increasing  ora) 
fluency 

• Reads  with  Increasing 
expression 

Ol 

c 

5 

c 

a 

a 

UJ 

■ CoJeds  and  reads  books  with 
confidence 

■ Chooses  from  a wide  variety  of 
written  materials 

■ Shows  understating  of  print 
conventions 

■ Reads  books  that  have  more 
complex  language  and  slory 
linos 

- Understands  that  taking  risks 
and  making  guesses  are 
essential  parts  of  reading 

- Beginning  to  use 
comprehension  strategies 
independently  (sequence 
events,  backs  up  statements 
with  prod  from  reading, 
connects  own  experience  with 
books) 

• SeV-corTects  when  miseries 
disrupt  meaning' 

• Reads  far  a variety  ol 
purposes 

- Gathers  Information  and  Ideas 
from  a wide  range  of  texts 

■ Uses  Ideas  from  reading  as 
tods  for  solving  problems  or 
for  further  learning 

■ Summarizes  key  Ideas 

• Reads  with  oral  fluency 

• Reads  wilh  expression 

Ol 

£ 

a 

o 

Cl 

> 

Q 

D 

• Chooses  books  independently, 
reads  alone  and  with  others 

■ Shows  Increasing  knowledge 
ol  print  conventions 

■ Takes  risks  and  makes 
guesses 

- Uses  pictures  lo  predict  words 

• Makes  predictions  using 
pictures.  phonics  and  context 

• Uses  language  cues  lo 
understand  words 

■ Begins  lo  sotf-correct  when 
reading 

■ Rereads  to  regain  meaning 

- Relates  personal  experiences 
to  text  and  discusses  Idoas 

- Knows  how  louses  reading 
materials  lo  get  Information 

• Uses  somo  fell  or -sound 
relationships 

- Reads  with  enough  fluency  to 
locus  on  meaning  of  whal  is 
read 

- Is  developing  some  oral 
fluency 

• Increasing  basic  sight 
vocabulary 

I Beginning 

- Chooses  lo  read  by 
hkn/hersefl 

■ Reads  a simple  book  in  which 
language  patterns  are 
repeated 

• Reads  known  and  predictable 
books  with  growing 
confidence,  but  still  needs 
support  with  new  and 
unfamllar  onos 

• Remembers  sequence  of 
events 

• Understands  that  the  printed 
words,  as  welt  as  the  pictures 
convey  meaning 

• Uses  pictures  to  gain  meaning 
from  the  material 

• Rotates  personal  experiences 
to  text  wilh  adult  support 

• Begins  to  sell  correct  using 
pictures  and  context 

• Identifies  and  names  most 
letters  and  sounds 

■ Recognizes  common  words 
from  the  world  around  them 

• Beginning  to  develop  sight 
vocabulary  from  text 

| Emergent 

• enjoys  being  read  lo 

• Looks  at  books  alone  and  with 
other 

• Is  curious  about  print 

• Begins  to  experience  “book 
sense*  (Iront  to  back,  right  side 
up) 

• Joins  In  the  oral  rearing  of 
l ami  far  stories,  especially 
those  wilh  rhythmic  language 
and  patterns 

• Pretends  to  read 

• Uses  pictures  to  help  left  the 
story 

• Begins  to  predict  whal  may 
happen  next 

- Knows  some  letters  and  Is 
gaining  awareness  that  lettera 
nave  sounds 

• Recognizes  somo  words 

| 
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CO 

co 

CO 
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CAgg  YV  SCHHEU  g*  . THIRD QUD£ 


At  Crow  Island  School,  students  in  second  through  fifth  grades  expcricocc  a 'Portfolio  Night’  with  their 
pareflLs  at  school.  Second  and  third  grade  children  and  parents  participate  in  this  experience  in  February,  and 
fourth  and  flfih  grade  children  and  parent*  attend  in  May.  Younger  children  have  already  begun  compiling 
their  own  portfolios  in  kindergarten  and  first  grades  and  will  look  forward  to  Portfolio  Nights  in  future  years. 

Tmt  What  U Ptmfolip 

- a special  evening  for  Mom,  Dad,  and  child  together 

- an  intimate,  private  family  time  (no  siblings  attend) 

- a very  important,  exciting  evening  to  the  child 

- an  informal,  comfortable  atmosphere 

- child  explores  work  samples  wiih  his/her  parents 

- child  showing  and  teaching  parents  what  be/she  has  learned 

- child  assumes  the  teacher  role,  while  parents  assume  the  learner  role 

- child  discovers  aod  recognizes  personal  growth.  (This  recognition  of  progress  often  surprises  the  child 


two  years  ago!) 

- child  is  "in  charge* 

- child  is  eager  to  display  maturiiy 

- child  directs  the  evening,  docs  the  explaining 

• personalized,  individualized 

- self-assessment  by  the  child 

- a time  for  communication 

- child  and  parents  interacting  (teacher  available  for  assistance) 

- a time  for  reflection  on  learning  and  progress 

- a time  for  setting  goals  together 

• a child's  feeling  of  ownership  and  pride  in  his/her  work 

Portfolio  Night  is  a very  unique  way  of  reporting  progress  to  both  children  and  parents! 


Crow  Island  School 
What  is  Portfolio  Night? 
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EQSEEDUQ  Nifltff  - 3RP  GRAPE 

February,  1994 

(Posted  on  Board  tor  the  Children) 

1.  Share  your  Portfolios  with  your  parents. 

Z See  how  much  work  youVe  done  this  year. 

3.  Share  what  you've  learned. 

4.  Teach  your  parents  some  new  things. 

5.  Explore  our  room  together. 

6.  See  the  videos.  Remember  the  Xap  Shots  too! 

7.  Wrtte  your  Personal  Goals  with  your  parents. 


SOME  PORTFOLIO  .NIGHT  IDEAS  AND  ACTIVITIES 
February,  1994 


(Each  child  had  a copy  of  this  at  his/her  ’station' 
Portfolios) 

. They  could  pursue  any  or  afl  of  these  activities  after  loo  long  through  their 

Sunrise/Sunset 

Highs/Lows 

Geometric  Prisms 
(faces,  edges, 
vertices) 

Perimeter/Area 

Packages 

(Langth/Girth,  Special 

Handling 

Requirements) 

Diameter/ 

Grcumference 

Square  Feet/ 
Square  Yards 

Tape  Measures/ 
Measuring  Sticks  (US 
Customary/Metric) 

Calculators 

Slates 

EspaAol 

Acrostics 

Gass  Writing  Titles 
(Halloween/ 
Thanksgiving,  Holiday 

Miss  Pickett  Stories 

Research  Books 

Colonies 

Poetry/ 

Biographies 

Whirty  Birds 
Counters 

Circuit  Pudes 
(Testers) 

Math  Games  (Ups. 
Downs.  Castoff,  Math 
Down) 

Special  Focus  Books 

Crow  Island  School 
Portfolio  Night 
Ideas  and  Activities 
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PQfflTOUQ  NIGHT-  GUIDELINES  - 57W  GRADE 

THESE  ARE  GUIDELINES  TO  HELP  YOU  AS  YOU  CONFERENCE  WITH  YOUR  PARENTS  ON  PORTFOLIO  NIGHT. 

Goafe*  You  have  set  many  goals  for  yourself  this  year.  Discuss  how  well  you  have  achieved  YOUR  goals.  In  what  areas 
have  improved:  In  what  areas  do  you  feel  you  need  to  continue  to  “work*  to  improve? 

What  are  your  srengths?  Weaknesses?  What  can  you  do  this  summer  to  work  and  improve  in  these  areas? 

Discuss  with  your  parents  what  your  goats  might  be  for  ©h  grade  this  fail 

Math:,  in  what  areas  of  math  do  you  think  you  have  done  well?  m what  areas  have  you  struggled? 

What  can  you  do  this  summer  to  keep  your  stall®  going?  How  can  your  parents  help  wim  this?  What  can  you  do  to 
help  yourself? 

HINT:  Ooni  ignore  the  books  you've  completed  this  year.  Perhaps  review  some  of  them  over  the  summer. 

Spelling  What  is  the  process  we  use  in  class  each  week?  Explain  why  our  dass  takes  a “pretest*  each  week. 

Sngiigfl 

How  well  do  you  proofread  now  for  spelling  and  grammar?  For  you.  personally,  has  there  been  an  improvement? 
Ask  your  parents  what  they  think?  Look  over  your  spellng,  reading  and  creative  writing  as  you  discuss  this.  Do 
you  feel  that  mis  needs  to  be  a BIG  focus  for  next  year? 

Have  you  improved  this  year? 

Reading:  Our  dess  has  read  the  Sun.  The  Cav.  Where  the  Red  Fern  Brows^Crv  rf  the  Crow,  the  Bkt  Wave.  A 

Wrinkle  in  Time  fmm  Warsaw!  Every  three  weeks  you  have  read  a book  in  a different  “genre*  and 

created  a book  project  about  the  book.  Which  book  project  (fid  you  enjoy  the  most  Favorite  author?  Why? 

Do  you  feel  your  reading  has  Improved?  Do  you  enjoy  personal  reading? 

What  kind  of  reading  do  you  piar  to  do  this  summer? 

How  have  yoir  comprehension  questions  improved  from  the  very  first  book?  Look  over  the  work  carefully  with 
your  parents. 

Compare  4th  grade  reading  packets  with  5th  grade  reading  papers.  What  differenoe/lmprovements  do  you 
notice? 

Science:  You  have  worked  on  Energy  Sources,  {invention  Convention)  and  The  Human  Body  (skeletal,  musdes  & the 
reproductive  system), 

what  did  you  like  about  each  of  these  units?  What  challenged  your  thinking?  Which  units  helped  you  to 
understand  how  patient  a scientist  must  be  before  he/she  comes  up  with  results? 

Social  Studies:  Our  has  learned  a lot  about  world  issues  and  concerns  through  "Worid  Newsmap’  and  through  dass 
discussions.  We  have  looked  at  otr  environment  through  the  rein  forest  unit  and  reading  Jean  Craighead 
George's  book  on  a day  in  a rain  forest 

Tell  your  parents  about  the  “Endangered  S pedes”  quilt  the  entire  5th  grade  is  making  and  why.  Explain  where 
the  quilt  win  be  on  display.  Tell  why  you  feel  it  is  important  to  “make  a statement*  about  our  environment  at  your 
age. 

Diversity  has  been  a major  theme  at  Crow  Island  this  year.  Our  dass  has  (earned  about  Africa  and  Japan. 

Talk  about  the  importance  of  diversity  and  understanding  of  other  cultures. 

Research  Project...  This  end  of  the  year  project  began  wtth  mini-projects,  followed  by  CR£ATE*A-KfT  (explain  and  show 
photographs),  and  now  the  research  project  You  are  using  a “process*  approach. 


Crow  Island  School 
Portfolio  Night: 
Guidelines  • 5th  Grade 
Page  1 
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Discuss  tlie  steps  that  you  have  used  and  are  using;  reading,  visiting  the  public  library  (or  research,  note-taking, 
writing  rough  drafts  from  notes,  proofreading  first  by  yourself  and  then  classmates  and  parent  volunteers, 
keeping  your  bibliography  cards  up  to  date,  etc. 

Discuss  how  this  process  works  for  you.  Were  you  able  to  meet  ail  the  deadlines  so  far?  Do  you  place  the 
deadline  calendars  in  places  you  would  be  sure  to  look? 

What  are  specific  problems  writing  the  research  paper  that  you  need  to  work  on  next  year? 

If  everything  has  been  right  on  schedule  for  you.  what  have  you  personally  done  to  make  it  this  way?  Discuss  with 
your  parents. 

Craatiw  writtmv  we  have  written  daily-  Compare  samples  of  your  writing  from  4th  grade,  3rd  grade,  etc.  (use  your  archive) 
with  your  5th  grade  writing. 

Look  at  the  content  grammar,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  and  appearance.  How  has  yair  writing 
changed?  For  the  better?  Worse?  Why? 

What  are  your  favorite  'pieces*  you  have  written  this  year?  Read  sections  of  them  to  your  parents.  Young 
Author's  Conference? 

The  more  you  write,  the  better  you  write.  Just  think,  when.you  write  in  yoir  journals  Ihb  summer,  no  one  wil 
■proofread*  it!!! 

Art:  Share  you r huge  ’portfolio*  with  your  parents.  What  is  your  favorite  art  project?  Why?  Which  of  your  many 

intelligences  are  at  work  as  you  create  these  projects? 

Music:  Bandtorchsetr a/general  mustc/chorus/J.  S.  Bach?  How  does  music  make  you  feel?  What  lhave  you  learned  this 
year?  What  does  music  help  to  teach  you  about  structure  and  dsripfine?  What  do  you  enjoy  about  music?  What 
composers  have  you  learned  a lot  about  this  year?  Your  favorite?  if  our  crew  video-taped  you  performtrg.  did  you 
listen  critieaty  to  your  playing?  What  passages  you  played  could  be  improved?  How  did  most  of  those  difficult 
sections  you  practiced  over  and  over  sound  to  you?  Were  you  pleased  with  your  overall  performance? 

Physical  Priueatipn:  What  have  you  learned  this  year  that  you  feel  has  Improved  your  physical  fftnees?  What  has  been  the 
most  difficult  area  for  you?  In  which  adhrity  are  you  fhe  most  successful?  Do  you  cooperate  in  team  sports,  or  is 
that  an  area  that  needs  improvement? 

Comniitars/Tachnoioav-  Do  you  think  you  have  improved  your  keyboarding  stcBs  this  year?  Why?  Do  you  think  you  write 
mare  because  you  have  good  keyboarding  skills? 

Look  over  your  various  rough  drafts  of  your  research  project  What  have  you  learned?  Oo  you  feel  that  you  write 
mors  because  you  are  using  the  computer. 

Video-taping  (if  this  applies  to  you):  what  have  you  learned  Irom  this  responsibility?  Oo  you  want  to  continue  this 
at  Washbume? 

Anything  else?  Remember  to  spend  some  time  looking  through  your  ‘archive*  with  your  parents. 


Crow  Island  School 
Portfolio  Night: 
Guidelines  - 5th  Grade 
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NAME. 

OATE_ 


REFLECTIONS  ON  VOUR  PORTFOLIO  EUEN1NG:  May  27,  1 993 


1.  How  did  the  Portfolio  Night  Guidelines  help  to  keep  your  parents  focused 
on  what  you  were  discussing  with  them? 


2.  IDhat  sections  of  your  Portofoiios  did  you  spend  the  most  time  looking  at 
and  discussing  with  your  parents? 


IDhy?, 


3.  Old  your  “archiue"(if  you  haue  one)  help  you  when  reflecting  on  a.  what  you 
haue  learned?  b.  how  much  you  haue  improued  in  some  areas  c.  areas  that 
need  work  on  an  on  going  basis. 


4.  IDhat  surprised  your  parent/ parents  about  your  portfolio?. 


S.Think  of  an  example  of  a piece  of  work  that  you  found  in  your  “archive"  and 
try  to  remember  how  you  worked  on  it  then — do  you  still  work  the  same  way 
on  a project?  How  haue  you  grown  in  certain  areas? 


6.  Looking  back  ouer  your  work,  what  do  you  consider  the  areas  that  you 
haue  improued  considerably?  IDhy?  IDhat  areas  haue  you  put  in  the  most 
work?  IDhat  are  your  weaknesses?  Are  they  the  same  as  whan  you  started  at 


Crow  Island  School 
Relections  on  Your 
Portfolio  Evening 
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c. 

I.?. 


7.  When  you  matched  the  Portfolio  Evening  uldeo  -rnhat  did  you  think  about? 
What  mere  some  of  your  fauorlte  projects  throughout  the  year?  Why? 

Old  the  video  help  you  to  remember  things  you  had  forgotten  that  you  had 
morked  on? 


8.Since  you  mere”ln  charge”  of  last  night  uilth  your  parent/s-mhat  do  you 
feel  they  mere  Impressed  with  that  you  had  accomplished  In  5th 
grade? 


9.  Horn  comfortable  did  you  feel  organizing  ang  conferencing  with  your 
parents?  Would  you  haue  done  anything  differently? 


10  What  did  you  enjoy  about  last  night?Wou!d  you  change 
anything?. 


1 1 . four  personal  suggestions  for  Portfololo  Evening  (next  year)  mould  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

(suggestions) 
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Relections  on  Your 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Util  (S OOKE) 


Wishart  Elementary  School 

Student  Progress  Report 


3»r-t  r» 

mi 


Student: 

Div:  12  Gr:  1 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Politah-O 
6 yr  9 mo 

Reporting  Period: 


'funt 

(niomii  (year) 


WpV  loves  to  read  and  is  keen  to  try  challenging  books.  She 
is  determined  to  figure  out  what  is  written  and  uses  a variety  of 
skills  such  as  sounding  out,  picture  cues,  recognizing  words  she 
knows  and  making  sense  from  the  rest  of  the  text.  She  is  now  able 
to  read  books  such  as  "Clifford  and  the  Grouchy  Neighbors’*  and 
simply  needs  practice  and  opportunities  to  build  upon  and  refine 
her  reading  abilities. 


She  writes  with  confidence  and  is  now  able  to  write  messages 
that  others  can  read.  She  still  tends  to  include  some  letters  that 
don't  fit  the  sound  symbol  match  but  with  practice  and 
participation  in  activities  such  as  C.O.P.S.  and  “Mystery  Message1’ 
she  will 'become  more  accurate.  She  impressed  us  all  when  she  noted 
the  “ u * as  the  missing  letter  in  "our"  in  a close  proofreading 
activity.  Tine  next  step  to  refine  writing  would  be  to  have 
her  work  on  letter  formation  and  organization  of  the  message  on  the 
page . 


artistic  talent  has  shone  throughout  the  year.  She 
puts  a lot  of  effort  into  making  interesting,  colourful  and 
imaginative  things.  When  she  is  busy  on  a project  is  very 
focussed  and  uses  her  time  well. 

clearly  understands  and  can  demonstrate  what  she  knows 
about  primary  math  concepts.  She  can  add  and  subtract  numbers 
easily  and  will  be  doing  more  regrouping  with  larger  numbers  in  the 
fall.  She  takes  the  time  to  print  her  numbers  clearly  and  is 
organized  with  materials  she  uses. 

Consistent  positive  behaviour  continues  to  be  a major 
challenge  for  to  maintain.  She  has  shown  growth  in  her 
ability  to  share  attention  in  a group  but  has  had  many  incidents  of 
hitting,  biting  and  throwing  rocks  at  other  children.  She  also 
makes  remarks  that  put  her  in  conflict  with  others.  Although  every 
situation  has  two  sides  does  seem  to  initiate  or  react 
violently  in  negative  situations.  We  have  tried  to  help  her  see 
the  consequences  of  her  behaviour  and  appreciate  your  willingness 
to  work  together  to  help  her  make  more  effective  choices.  At  this 
stage  we  are  concerned  that  she  is  alienating  herself  from  others 
and  that  she  is  entering  her  third  year  at  school  very  much  in  need 
of  developing  ways  to  get  along  with  others.  Our  goal  is  to  begin 
next  year  with  a well  defined  plan  and  support  to  help  mm+rn 
develop  the  skills  she  needs  to  get  along  in  a classroom  and  on  the 
play  ground  and  to  make  a productive  contribution  to  her  learning 
commun i ty . 

Wishart  Elementary 
School 

Student  Progress 
Report,  Grade  1 


a 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #<i2  (SOOKE) 


Wishart  Elementary  School 

Student  Progress  Report 

Student: 

Div:  12  Gr:  2 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Politar\o 
7 yr  9 mo  ^ „ Q ,/ 

Reporting  Period:  J j_J 

(month  (year) 


f* 

[L  J , ! 


This  report  will  contain  a description  of: 

a)  what  the  student  is  able  to  do. 

b)  the  areas  requiring  further  attention  or  development,  and 

c)  ways  of  supporting  the  student's  teaming. 


fttc  luded  are  comments  that  describe  student  behavior  (attitudes,  work  habits  and  effort). 


June 


1995 


has 


become  a 


has  had  a most  successful  year.  He 
very  dependable  and  helpful  person. 


has 


matured  and 


He  can  read  with  confidence.  He  is  always  willing  to  use  his 
skills  to  help  others.  When  asked  to  pick  a poem  he  hadn't  read 
before  chose  “Who  I Am“  by  Felicia  Holman.  He  could  read 
the  whole  thing  without  a problem  and  could  tell  about  what  he  had 
read.  He  is  enjoying  the  chapter  book  “Horrors  of  the  Haunted 
Museum.  At  this  stage  all  he  needs  are  opportunities  to  read  so  he 
can  polish  his  skills. 


His  ability  to  express  himself  through  writing  is  excellent. 
The  day  he  took  two  full  pages  of  numbered,  specific  notes  about 
the  good  things  happening  in  our  class  was  a perfect  example  of  his 
competence.  He  enjoys  writing  and  can  be  counted  on  to  put  a lot 
of  effort  into  doing  a good  job.  His  spelling  is  becoming  more 
standard  and  he  likes  to  try  to  spell  words  and  use  conventions 
such  as  “tion"  "ing“  and  apostrophes.  He  tends  to  print  everything 
in  capital  letters  so  the  next  logical  step  is  to  move  to 
appropriate  use  of  capital  and  lower  case  letters. 

He  approaches  the  arts  and  physical  acitivities  with  the  same 
excellent  attitude  he  brings  to  his  other  work.  His  willingess  to 
be  thoughtful  and  put  in  the  necessary  effort  have  brought  him 
success  in  all  areas  of  his  school  life. 


interest  and  enthusiasm  for  math  and  sciences  shows 
his  ability  to  use  numbers  and  understand  concepts  quickly  and 
accu  ra tely . 

Because  has  been  successful  in  all  areas  of  the 
Primary  Program,  meeting  his  needs  is  a matter  of  continuing  to 
help  him  build  upon  his  skills  and  follow  his  interests. 

Having  in  our  class  has  made  it  a nicer  place  to  be. 
We  wish  him  continued  success  in  school. 


Assigned  to  Grade  3. 


Student  Progress 
Report,  Grade  2 
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Travis  Heights  Elementary  School  Progress  Reports 

Travis  Heights  Elementary  is  a K-5  multi -age  school  (students  of  2 or  3 different  grade 
levels  attend  classes  together).  The  school  uses  a 9-weeks  grading  cycle.  Parental 
reporting  of  progress  occurs  four  times  annually  and  takes  one  of  two  forms: 

• Parent  conferences  the  first  and  third  quarters  and 

• Narrative  reports  the  second  and  final  quarters. 

The  only  letter  or  percentage  scores  reported  to  the  parent,  school,  district,  or  state  are 
those  of  national  and  standardized  tests.  These  scores  are  not  included  in  student 
progress  reports. 

The  first  conference  acquaints  parents  with  school  subject  area  and  developmental 
benchmarks  students  are  expected  to  attain  by  the  fourth  grade.  An  optional  parent 
evaluation  of  the  session  is  encouraged  and  a form  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  quarter,  narrative  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents.  In  addition  to  a form  for 
core  subject  areas,  each  special  area  sends  out  a separate  form  (see  attached).  The  form 
includes  a section  for  student  self-assessment  as  well  as  a section  for  parents  to  assess 
their  child’s  performance. 

The  third  conference  is  a three-way  conference  (student/teacher/parent)  led  by  the  student 
and  focused  on  individual  portfolios. 

The  final  narrative  report  is  sent  home  two  days  before  the  end  of  the  semester  to  allow  time  for 
parental  assessment  comments. 


Travis  Heights  Elementary 
Progress  Report  Procedure 


' i 
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Austin  indspsndsnt  School  District 
Travis  Hogrts  Elsmsntary 
Prtrwapsi,  ManM>  Buteftsr 
19 / 19_ 

Narrative  Progress  Report 

Tsscrw 

instructor*!  Ttam .{Grads ) 

IntwfitHWfnflVMt  ftrti ! ton  I Stsrtiti 


MjitbsmaDcsiScfoct/HeNtti 


Personal  Otvloormnl 


I Aaportng  Parted  2;  VfoAi  Copy  - parsnt  PWi  Oopy  - tMohsr 
I VeBewCcov- * repeats  school -ThsrfcyqJ 


Travis  Heights  Elementary 
Narrative  Progress  Report 
Page  1 
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Aiustin  inOtptndanl  Schod  District 
Tnvto  Heohta  Etementwy 
PHxqmi'  M^flyrv  Bufcft* 
l®_/ 

Narrative  Progress  Report 


Student , 

Teacher 

instruction »l  Teem {Grade ) 


For  Reporting  Period 
12  3 4 


Oeys  Abcent 

t 

2 

3 

4 

Times  Teroy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

student  A sac  lament 


gaintt  Awiiflml 


arudenra  a/gnerure; 


prnmf  $Jgn*urK 

WM»Oopy- p*w«  PMc  - «MO«r  | 

1 w,g^od4: 

Travis  Heights  Elementary 
Narrative  Progress  Report 
Page  2 
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Student:. 

Teacher. 

Team: 

Grade:  _ 


Strengths 


Travis  Heights  Elementary 
Conference  Report 

Parent  3-way 


Date:. 


Daap. 

□ Dfetfct  Conference 


EvMSon 


Summary  of  Conference  Discussion 


Focus  Areas 


Goat(s): 


Action  Plan 


Action  to  be  taken  by 
student: 

parent: 

teacher 


stxfenrs  feprtature  feaohw'sfegffeUt 

(9>«ay  oonMftM  only) 


Travis  Heights  Elementary 
3- Way  Parent  Conference 
Report 
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Activity  4.6 


Howto  Convert  Rubric  Scores  to  Grades 


Purposes: 

1 . To  explore  the  issues  involved  when  converting  rubric  scores  to  grades 

2.  To  apply  knowledge  about  grading  and  the  role  of  rubrics  in  standards-based  education  to 
a specific  case 

Uses: 

This  activity  is  for  an  audience  advanced  in  their  study  of  classroom  assessment. 

Prerequisites  include:  (a)  knowledge  about  the  reasons  for  changes  in  assessment  and  the 
place  of  assessment  in  standards-based  instruction  (see  Chapter  1 text  and  activities);  (b)  a 
broad  view  of  grading  and  reporting  concerns  and  issues  (Activity  4.2 — Putting  Grading  and 
Reporting  Questions  in  Perspective  or  Activity  4.3 — Grading  Jigsaw);  and  (c)  Activity 
4.8 — Guidelines  for  Grading  (which  establishes  that  the  main  purpose  for  grading  is 
communication  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  discuss  sound  grading  practices). 

Rationale: 

Teachers  want  more  than  general  discussions  of  issues  surrounding  grading  and  reporting. 
They  want  solutions  to  the  situations  that  press  them  on  a daily  basis.  One  of  these  situations 
is  the  need  to  reconcile  innovative  student  assessment  designed  to  be  standards-based  and 
influence  instruction  (such  as  the  use  of  rubrics  to  teach  skills  and  track  student  performance) 
with  the  need  to  grade.  This  activity  gives  teachers  a chance  to  actually  make  some  decisions 
and  plan  a course  of  action. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  and  transparency  pens 

• Overheads:  A4.6,01 — How  to  Convert  Rubric  Scores  to  Grades  Purposes,  A4.6,02 — 
Six-Trait  Model,  and  A4.6,03 — Discussion  Questions 

• Handouts:  A4.6,H1 — Six-Trait  Model,  A4.6,H2— Instructions,  A4.6,H3 — Memo 
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Time  Required: 

60-75  minutes 

Facilitator’s  Notes: 

1.  (2  minutes)  Introduce  the  purposes  of  the  activity  with  Overhead  A4.6,01 — How  to 
Convert  Rubric  Scores  to  Grades  Purposes. 

2.  (15-20  minutes)  Context  setting. 

Participants  will  read  a memo  written  by  a district  assessment  coordinator  in  response  to 
a request  for  help  from  teachers  who  were  attempting  to  reconcile  their  use  of  a writing 
rubric  for  instruction  with  their  need  to  grade.  The  specific  situation  was  that  teachers 
had  been  using  the  six-trait  model  to  teach  writing  and  keep  track  of  student  progress.  At 
the  end  of  the  grading  period  they  said,  "OK,  we  did  six-trait.  Now,  how  do  we  grade?" 

(Note:  Although  we  use  the  Six-Trait  Model  in  this  case  study,  the  same  issues  will  arise 
with  any  multi-trait  rubric.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  memo  written  in  response  to  this  question,  participants  need  to 
know  a few  things: 

• The  district  instituted  use  of  performance  assessment  in  writing  for  its  positive 
influence  on  instruction  and  its  ability  to  track  student  skill  levels  in  a more  useful 
fashion.  The  philosophy  is  this:  If  we  clearly  define  what  quality  writing  looks  like 
and  illustrate  what  we  mean  with  samples  of  student  writing,  everyone  (teachers, 
students,  parents,  etc.)  will  have  a clearer  view  of  the  target  to  be  hit.  And,  indeed,  the 
process  of  determining  characteristics  of  quality  and  finding  samples  of  student  work 
to  illustrate  them  (and  teaching  students  to  do  the  same)  improves  instruction  and 
helps  students  achieve  at  a higher  level. 

• The  characteristics  of  quality  writing  used  by  the  district  is  embodied  in  a writing 
rubric  called  the  "Six-Trait  Model."  Since  the  memo  refers  to  the  six  traits, 
participants  need  to  know  a little  about  them.  Overhead  A4.6,02  and  Handout 
A4.6,H1  describe  the  six-trait  model.  (The  entire  six-trait  rubric  is  included  as 
Sample  A.10 — Six-Trait  Model  in  Appendix  A — Sampler .)  The  six-trait  model 
should  cover  the  same  features  of  quality  as  other  writing  assessment  methods  used  by 
participants.  What  tends  to  be  different  about  the  six-traits  is  the  clarity  with  which 
they  are  written,  the  availability  of  student-language  versions,  and  the  emphasis  on  use 
in  instruction. 

Each  of  the  six  traits  is  scored  on  a scale  of  one  to  five,  where  five  is  high.  These  are 
not  intended  to  correspond  to  "A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F."  Teachers  are  encouraged  not  to  use 
the  traits  in  a lock-step  fashion.  Rather,  they  should  use  the  traits  that  make  sense  in 
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any  given  instructional  instance,  to  weight  them  differently  depending  on  the  situation, 
and  ask  students  to  add  language  that  makes  sense  to  them. 

• Provide  a brief  overview  of  the  methods  in  the  memo  for  converting  rubric  scores  to 
grades.  The  first  and  fourth  methods  are  essentially  logic  processes.  They  don't 
require  adding  numbers  at  all.  Method  one  essentially  says  that  if  the  student  has 
various  patterns  of  scores,  they  should  get  thus  and  so  grade.  Several  possible  patterns 
and  their  relationship  to  grades  are  proposed.  Method  four  asks  that  the  teacher  come 
up  with  rules  for  converting  rubric  scores  to  "percents."  For  example,  an  ' A might  be 
equivalent  to  a score  of  "4"  so  "4’s"  would  get  90%. 

The  middle  two  methods  require  adding,  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers.  For 
example,  the  second  method  requires  adding  up  all  the  student’s  earned  points  and 
comparing  it  to  the  total  possible  points  (e.g.,  90%=A).  A variation  on  this  (method 
three)  weights  some  traits  more  than  others  before  comparing  earned  points  to  total 
possible  points. 

3.  (5  minutes)  Set  up  the  activity. 

Participants  will  read  and  discuss  the  attached  memo,  Handout  A4.6,H3 — Memo, 

outlining  several  methods  for  converting  rubric  scores  to  grades.  Then  they  will  answer 

the  discussion  questions  on  Overhead  A4.6,03  and  Handout  A4.6,H2 — Instructions'. 

a.  (Optional)  According  to  Kohn,  (see  Activity  4.2)  what  level  of  question  is:  “We 
want  to  strengthen  grading  by  improving  the  assessment  on  which  grades  are  based; 
how  do  we  combine  the  numbers  at  the  end  to  come  up  with  a grade? 

(The  original  question  posed  by  the  teachers  corresponds  to  Level  I/II  as  proposed  by 
Kohn.  They  wanted  to  assess  for  purposes  other  than  grading  [continuous  monitoring 
of  student  progress  and  student  self-assessment],  but  then  they  also  needed  to 
combine  the  numbers  at  the  end  to  come  up  with  a grade.  The  goal  in  this  activity  is 
to  encourage  participants  to  solve  this  Level  I/II  question  with  Level  III  arguments. 

At  Level  III  teachers  question  the  entire  enterprise  of  assessment  and  grading — why 
do  we  assess  and  why  do  we  grade,  and  do  our  current  procedures  accomplish  our 
purposes?) 

b.  In  this  district,  the  purpose  for  using  the  rubric  scoring  scheme  was  motivating 
students,  providing  feedback  (accurate  communication  of  achievement  in  relationship 
to  standards),  encouraging  students  to  self-assess,  and  using  assessment  to  improve 
achievement.  Although  the  primary  purpose  for  grading  should  be  accurate 
communication  of  student  learning,  might  there  be  hidden  purposes  for  grading  that 
might  conflict  with  the  instructional  purposes  for  the  rubric? 

c.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  for  converting  rubric 
scores  to  grades  if  the  purpose  for  grading  is  to  accurately  report  student  achievement 
status  and  support  the  other  classroom  uses  of  the  rubric? 

. ■ j 
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d.  Which  method  would  you  recommend  and  why? 

e.  How  does  this  compare  with  current  practice  at  your  school?  How  might  this  change 
after  today’s  discussion? 

Note  that  there  are  no  single  correct  answers  to  these  questions.  The  goal  is  to  have  a 
sound  rationale  for  the  procedure  chosen,  regardless  of  what  it  is. 

4.  (30-45  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  read  the  memo  and  discuss  the  options.  The 

following  represent  the  discussions  that  teachers  engage  in  when  attempting  to  choose  a 
defensible  method.  (Many  of  these  discussion  points  raise  Level  III  concerns.) 

• If  the  main  purpose  of  grading  is  accurately  communicating  student  achievement,  the 
best  method  would  be  1 or  4 because  dry  conversion  of  scores  to  percents  masks 
important  information,  like  whether  a student  has  improved  over  time.  Why  not  look 
at  only  the  most  recent  work? 

• If  we  choose  different  methods,  the  same  student  could  get  different  grades.  Should 
we  have  a common  procedure  across  teachers? 

• Every  assessment  should  be  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Which  method  would  best 
encourage  this  goal?  Probably,  the  one  where  students  choose  the  work  to  be  graded. 

• We  have  to  be  really  clear  on  what  the  grade  is  about — how  will  it  be  used  and  what 
meaning  will  it  have  to  students  and  parents.  So  different  methods  might  be  used  at 
elementary  and  secondary. 

• Use  of  rubrics  in  the  classroom  and  grading  come  from  different  philosophies  about 
the  role  of  assessment  in  instruction  and  learning.  Many  times  grades  are  just  used  to 
sort  students  without  having  a clear  idea  of  what  the  grade  represents — achievement, 
effort,  helping  the  teacher  after  school  or  what.  If  we  have  to  grade,  we  need  to  select 
the  method  that  keeps  best  to  the  spirit  of  the  rubric. 

• Methods  2 and  3 can  be  misleading  because  a “3”  corresponds  to  60%  which  is  often 
seen  as  an  “F.”  Yet  the  description  for  “3”  doesn’t  seem  to  indicate  failing  work.  Are 
we  standards-based  or  not? 

• There  is  general  dislike  of  the  total  points  and  weighting  methods  because  they  don't 
keep  as  much  to  the  spirit  of  rubric  use  in  the  classroom  or  having  the  grading  being  an 
episode  of  learning.  Groups  tend  to  like  methods  that  give  them  flexibility  and 
encourage  learning — the  option  to  place  more  weight  on  papers  produced  later  in  the 
grading  period  or  requiring  students  to  choose  the  papers  on  which  to  be  graded  and 
providing  a rationale  for  their  choice. 

5.  (10  minutes)  Get  back  together  and  discuss  Handout  A4.6,H2,  items  4 and  5. 
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How  to  Convert  Rubric  Scores 

To  Crades 


Purposes: 

1 .To  explore  the  issues  involved  when 
converting  rubric  scores  to  grades 

2. To  apply  knowledge  about  grading 
and  standards-based  education  to  a 
specific  case 


Overhead  A4.6,01 
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Six-Trait  Model 


J2$ 

Ideas— the  heart  of  the  message 

Organization— the  internal  structure  of 
the  piece 

Voice — the  tone  and  flavor  of  the 
author's  message 

/ 

Word  Choice— the  vocabulary  a writer 
chooses  to  convey  meaning 

Sentence  Fluency — the  rhythm  and 
flow  of  the  language 

Conventions — mechanical  correctness 

G55 

Overhead  A4.6,02 
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1 . (Optional)  According  to  Kohn,  what  level  of 
question  is:  “We  want  to  strengthen  grading  by 
improving  the  assessments  on  which  grades  are 
based;  how  do  we  combine  the  numbers  at  the 
end  to  come  up  with  a grade? 

2.  Although  the  primary  purpose  for  grading 
should  be  accurate  communication  of  student 
learning,  might  there  be  hidden  purposes  for 
grading  that  might  conflict  with  the  instructional 
purposes  for  the  rubric? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  method  in  the  memo  if  the  goal  of  grading 
is  to  accurately  communicate  achievement  and 
support  the  other  classroom  uses  of  the  rubric? 

4.  What  method  would  you  select?  Why? 

5 . How  does  this  compare  with  current  practice  at 
your  school?  How  might  this  change  after 
today’s  discussion? 

Overhead  A4.6,03 
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The  Six-Trait  Model  JSS 
In  Brief' 


Ideas  "Ideas  are  the  heart  of  the  message,  the  content  of  the  piece,  the  main  theme, 
together  with  all  the  details  that  enrich  and  develop  that  theme.  The  ideas  are  strong  when 
the  message  is  clear,  not  garbled.  The  writer  chooses  details  that  are  interesting,  important, 
and  informative — often  the  kinds  of  details  the  reader  would  not  normally  anticipate  or 
predict.  Successful  writers  do  not  tell  readers  things  they  already  know  (e.g.,  "It  was  a sunny 
day,  and  the  sky  was  blue,  the  clouds  were  fluffy  white...").  They  notice  what  others 
overlook,  seek  out  the  extraordinary,  the  unusual,  the  bits  and  pieces  of  life  that  others  might 
not  see. 


Organization—  Organization  is  the  internal  structure  of  a piece  of  writing,  the  thread 
of  central  meaning.  It  doesn't  matter  what  the  pattern  is,  so  long  as  it  fits  the  central  idea 
well.  Organizational  structure  can  be  based  on  comparison-contract,  deductive  logic,  point- 
by-point  analysis,  development  of  a central  theme,  chronological  history  of  an  event,  or  any 
of  a dozen  other  identifiable  patterns.  When  the  organization  is  strong,  the  piece  begins 
meaningfully  and  creates  in  the  writer  a sense  of  anticipation  that  is  ultimately, 
systematically  fulfilled.  Events  proceed  logically;  information  is  given  to  the  reader  in  the 
right  doses  at  the  right  times  so  that  the  reader  never  loses  interest  and  never  the  "big 
picture" — the  overriding  sense  of  what  the  writer  is  driving  at.  Connections  are  strong, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  bridges  form  one  idea  to  the  next  hold  up.  The  piece 
closes  with  a sense  of  resolution,  tying  up  loose  ends,  bringing  things  to  closure,  answering 
important  questions  while  still  leaving  the  reader  something  to  think  about. 

Voice  —The  voice  is  the  writer  coming  through  the  words,  the  sense  that  a real  person  is 
speaking  to  us  and  cares  about  the  message.  It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  writing,  the  magic, 
the  wit,  the  feeling,  the  life  and  breath.  When  the  writer  is  engaged  personally  with  the  topic, 
he/she  imparts  a personal  tone  and  flavor  to  the  piece  that  is  unmistakable  his/hers  alone. 

And  it  is  that  individual  something — different  from  the  mark  of  all  other  writers — that  we 
call  voice. 

Word  Choice  —Word  choice  is  the  use  of  rich,  colorful,  precise  language  that 
communicates  not  just  in  a functional  way,  but  in  a way  that  moves  and  enlightens  the  reader. 
In  good  descriptive  writing,  strong  word  choice  paints  clear  pictures  in  the  reader's  mind.  In 

Handout  A4.6,H1,  p.  1 
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1 From  The  Six  Traits,  1997,  Vicki  Spandel  and  Ruth  Culham,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory. 
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good  expository  writing,  strong  word  choice  clarifies  and  expands  ideas.  In  persuasive 
writing,  careful  word  choice  moves  the  reader  to  a new  vision  of  things.  Strong  word  choice 
is  characterized  not  so  much  by  an  exceptional  vocabulary  that  impresses  the  reader,  but 
more  by  the  skill  to  use  everyday  words  well. 

Sentence  Fluency—  Sentence  fluency  is  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  the  language, 
the  sound  of  word  patterns,  the  way  in  which  the  writing  plays  to  the  ear — not  just  to  the  eye. 
How  does  it  sound  when  read  aloud?  That's  the  test.  Fluent  writing  has  cadence,  power, 
rhythm  and  movement.  It  is  free  of  awkward  word  patterns  that  slow  the  reader's  progress. 
Sentences  vary  in  length  and  style,  and  are  so  well  crafted  that  reading  aloud  is  a pleasure. 

Conventions—  Conventions  are  the  mechanical  correctness  of  the  piece — spelling, 
grammar  and  usage,  paragraphing  (indenting  in  the  appropriate  spots),  use  of  capitals,  and 
punctuation.  Writing  that  is  strong  in  conventions  has  usually  been  proofread  and  edited  with 
care.  Handwriting  and  neatness  are  not  part  of  this  trait.  The  key  is  this:  How  much  work 
would  a copy  editor  need  to  do  to  prepare  the  piece  for  publication? 


Handout  A4.6,H1,  p.  2 
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Instructions:  “How  to  Convert  Rubric  Scores  to  Crades" 


There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions.  What  is  important  is  to  have  a good, 
defensible  reason  for  whatever  is  chosen. 


1 . (Optional)  According  to  Kohn,  what  level  of  question  is:  “We  want  to  strengthen 
grading  by  improving  the  assessments  on  which  grades  are  based;  how  do  we  combine 
the  numbers  at  the  end  to  come  up  with  a grade?” 


2.  In  this  district,  the  purpose  for  using  the  rubric  scoring  scheme  was  motivating  students, 
providing  feedback  (accurate  communication  of  achievement  in  relationship  to 
standards),  encouraging  students  to  self-assess,  and  using  assessment  to  improve 
achievement.  Although  the  primary  purpose  for  grading  should  be  accurate 
communication  of  student  learning,  might  there  be  hidden  purposes  for  grading  that 
might  conflict  with  the  instructional  purposes  for  the  rubric? 


3.  In  groups,  read  and  discuss  the  memo  and  written  material  on  converting  rubric  scores  to 
grades.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  option  described? 


Option 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4.  What  advice  would  you  give  a teacher?  Why? 

5.  How  does  this  compare  with  current  practice  at  your  school?  How  might  this  change 
after  today’s  discussion? 

Handout  A4.6,H2 
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February  7,  1997 


To:  Teachers 

From:  Linda  L.  Elman, 

Testing  Coordinator 

Central  Kitsap  School  District,  Silverdale,  Washington 
RE:  Converting  Rubric  Scores  for  End-of-Quarter  Letter  Grades 


Introduction 

There  is  no  simple  or  single  way  to  manipulate  rubric  scores  so  that  they  can  be  incorporated 
into  end  of  quarter  letter  grades.  This  paper  contains  a set  of  possible  approaches.  Or,  you 
may  have  developed  a process  of  your  own.  Whatever  approach  you  choose  to  use,  it  is 
important  that  you  inform  your  students  about  your  system.  How  grades  tire  calculated 
should  be  open  to  students  rather  than  a mystery.  In  addition,  you  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
process  that  you  use  is  reasonable  and  defensible  in  terms  of  what  you  expect  students  to 
know  and  be  able  to  do  as  a result  of  being  in  your  class. 

In  all  cases,  you  might  not  want  to  use  all  papers/tasks  students  have  completed  as  the  basis 
for  your  end  of  quarter  grades — you  might  choose  certain  pieces  of  student  work,  choose  to 
emphasize  certain  traits  for  certain  pieces,  let  students  choose  their  seven  "best"  pieces,  etc. 
You  might  only  want  to  score  certain  traits  on  certain  tasks. 

You  might  consider  placing  most  emphasis  on  works  completed  late  in  the  grading  period. 
This  ensures  that  students  who  are  demonstrating  strong  achievement  at  the  end  of  a term  are 
not  penalized  for  their  early  "failure."  It  also  encourages  students  to  take  risks  in  the  learning 
process.  Whatever  you  choose  to  do,  you  need  to  have  a clear  idea  in  your  mind  how  it  helps 
you  communicate  how  students  are  performing  in  your  classroom.  In  the  end,  what  you  need 
to  have  are  adequate  samples  of  student  work  that  will  allow  you  to  be  confident  about  how 
well  students  have  mastered  the  skills  that  have  been  taught.  (Do  you  have  enough  evidence 
to  predict,  with  confidence,  a student's  level  of  mastery  on  their  next  piece  of  work?) 

Down  the  road  we  will  want  to  convene  a group  of  teachers  to  come  up  with  a common 
acceptable  and  defensible  system  for  converting  rubric  scores  to  grades.  In  the  short  run  here 
are  several  methods  which  can  be  used  to  convert  rubric  scores  to  letter  grades. 


Handout  A4.6,H3,  p.  1 
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Methods: 


The  methods  described  here  can  be  used  with  any  tasks,  papers,  or  projects  which  are  scored 
using  rubrics.  The  example  used  is  from  writing  assessment,  but  the  methods  identified  here 
are  not  restricted  to  writing. 

In  Table  1 we  have  Johnny's  scores  on  the  5 pieces  of  writing  we  agreed  to  evaluate  this  term 
on  all  six  traits. 


Table  1:  Johnny's  Writing  Scores  on  Five  Papers 


Johnny's 

Scores 

Ideas  and 
Content 

Organiza- 

tion 

Word 

Choice 

Sentence 

Fluency 

Voice 

Conven- 

tions 

Total 

Paper  1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

l 

4 

15 

Paper  2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

20 

Paper  3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

23 

Paper  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

23 

Paper  5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

28 

Totals 

21 

17 

19 

21 

12 

19 

109 

METHOD  1 : Frequency  of  Scores  Method.  Develop  a logic  rule  for  assigning  grades. 
The  following  are  just  four  of  many  possible  ways  you  could  go  about  setting  up  a rule  for 
assigning  grades  in  writing. 

♦ To  get  an  A in  writing  you  have  to  have  50%  of  your  scores  at  a 5 with  no  scores  of  Ideas 
and  Content,  Conventions,  or  Organization  below  4. 

♦ To  get  a B you  have  to  have  50%  of  your  scores  a 4 or  higher  with  no  Ideas  and  Content, 
Conventions  or  Organization  below  3,  and  any  other  score  below  a 3 counterbalanced  by 
a score  of  4 or  higher.  Etc. 


O R 


In  this  class,  in  writing, 

♦ Mostly  4's  and  5's  is  an  "A" 

♦ Mostly  3’s  and  4's  is  a "B" 

♦ Mostly  2's  and  3’s  is  a "C" 
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♦ To  get  100%  in  writing  you  have  to  have  50%  or  your  scores  at  a 5 with  no  scores  of 
Ideas  and  Content,  Conventions,  or  Organization  below  4. 

♦ To  get  90%  in  writing  you  have  to  have  50%  of  your  scores  a 4 or  higher  with  no  Ideas 
and  Content,  Convention,  or  Organization  below  3,  and  any  other  score  below  a 3 
counterbalanced  by  a score  of  4 or  higher.  Etc. 


♦ To  get  a C in  writing,  all  writing  must  be  at  a 3 or  higher.  To  get  an  A or  a B,  students 
need  to  choose  5 papers,  describe  the  grade  they  should  get  on  those  papers,  and  justify 
the  grade  using  the  language  of  the  six-trait  model  and  specific  examples  from  the  written 
work. 

Depending  on  how  the  rule  finally  plays  out,  Johnny  might  either  get  around  an  A 
(mostly  4's  or  5's)  or  a B (lots  of  4's  or  5's,  but  there  are  more  4's  than  5's)  or  90%  (there  is 
one  3 in  conventions)  for  the  writing  part  of  his  grade.  Or  he  might  get  an  A by  citing 
specific  examples  from  the  written  work  and  the  six-trait  rubric  that  show  he  really 
understands  what  constitutes  good  writing,  and  is  ready  to  be  a critical  reviewer  of  his 


METHOD  2:  Total  Points.  Add  the  total  of  possible  points  students  can  get  on  rubric 
scored  papers. 

First  figure  out  the  number  of  points  possible.  To  do  this,  multiply  the  number  of  papers 
being  evaluated  by  the  number  of  traits  assessed.  Then,  multiply  that  by  5 (or  the  highest 
score  possible  on  the  rubric).  In  this  case,  with  5 papers  we  would  multiply  5 (papers)  times 
6 (traits)  times  5 (highest  score  on  the  rubric)  and  get  150  total  points  possible. 

Then  we  add  a student’s  scores  (Johnny  has  109  points)  and  divide  by  the  total  possible — 
109-^150=0.73.  so,  Johnny  has  73%  of  possible  points,  so  his  writing  grade  will  be  73%.  I'll 
need  to  weight  and  combine  it  with  other  scores  to  come  up  with  a single  letter  grade  for  the 


METHOD  3:  Total  Weighted  Points.  Add  the  total  of  possible  points  students  can  get  on 
rubric  scored  papers  weighting  those  traits  deemed  most  important. 


O R 


own  work. 


course. 
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First,  figure  how  many  points  are  possible.  You  will  need  to  figure  out  which  traits  you  tire 
weighting.  In  Table  2,  assume  that  we  decided  to  weight  Ideas  and  Content,  Organization, 
and  Conventions  three  times  as  important  as  the  other  three  traits.  The  way  to  come  up  with 
the  total  points  possible  is  then  shown.  First,  you  add  all  of  the  scores  for  each  trait  (adding 
the  numbers  in  the  column),  then  multiply  the  total  in  each  column  by  its  weight.  Finally  you 
add  up  the  total  in  each  column  to  come  up  with  the  grand  total  number  of  points. 

Table  2:  Total  Possible  Weighted  Points 


Total 

Possible 

Points 

Ideas  and 
Content 

Organiza- 

tion 

Word 

Choice 

Sentence 

Fluency 

Voice 

Conven- 

tions 

Paper  1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Paper  2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Paper  3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Paper  4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Paper  5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Totals 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Weights 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Weighted 

Total 

75 

75 

25 

25 

25 

75 

300 

Table  3 shows  Johnny's  scores  again  and  the  total  using  the  weighted  formula.  Johnny  has 
223  out  of  300  weighted  points  or  74%  of  total  points  in  writing. 

Table  3:  Johnny's  Writing  Scores  on  Five  Papers — With  Weighted  Totals 


Johnny's 

Scores 

Ideas  and 
Content 

Organiza- 

tion 

Word 

Choice 

Sentence 

Fluency 

Voice 

Conven- 

tions 

Paper  1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Paper  2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Paper  3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

Paper  4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Paper  5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Totals 

21 

17 

19 

21 

12 

19 

Weights 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Weighted 

Total 

63 

51 

19 

21 

12 

57 

223 

Depending  on  your  focus,  you  might  only  want  to  include  the  traits  you  have  been  working 
on,  weighting  others  as  0. 
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METHOD  4:  Linear  Conversion.  Come  up  with  a connection  between  scores  on  the 
rubric  and  percents,  directly.  We  might  find  that  the  wording  of  a 3 on  the  six-trait  scales 
comes  close  to  our  definition  of  what  a "C"  is  in  district  policy,  then  turn  the  rubric  score  into 
a percent  score  based  on  the  definition.  For  example: 

1=60%  3=80%  5=100% 

2=70%  4=90% 


You  can  then  treat  the  rubric  scores  the  same  way  you  treat  other  grades  in  your  grade  book. 
CONCLUSION 

One  difficulty  with  the  last  three  approaches  is  that  it  makes  the  method  seem  more  scientific 
than  it  is.  For  example,  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the  distance  between  a score  of  1 and  a 
score  of  2 is  the  same  as  the  distance  between  a score  of  4 and  a score  of  5,  and  linear 
conversions,  or  averaging  numbers  ignores  those  differences. 

Once  you,  as  teacher,  arrive  at  a method  for  converting  rubric  scores  to  a scale  that  is 
comparable  to  other  grades,  the  responsibility  is  on  you  to  come  up  with  a defensible  system 
for  weighting  the  pieces  in  the  grade  book  to  come  up  with  a final  grade  for  students.  This 
part  of  the  teaching  process  is  part  of  the  professional  art  of  teaching.  There  is  no  single  right 
way  to  do  it;  however,  whatever  is  done  needs  to  reflect  evidence  of  students'  levels  of 
mastery  of  the  targets  of  instruction. 
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X.  . .........  Activity  4.7  ; • /?> 

The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question 


Purposes: 

1 . To  understand  the  critical  link  between  clearly  defined  essential  learning  targets, 
assessment,  grading,  and  reporting 

2.  To  reflect  on  and  discuss  the  role  of  grading  in  the  portrayal  of  complex  learning 

Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  activity  used  in  Chapter  4 to  provide  an  opportunity  to  participants 
to  apply  their  understanding  of  grading  and  reporting  issues.  Prerequisites  might  include:  (a) 
knowledge  of  how  student  assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 Text 
and/or  Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)', 
and  (b)  understanding  of  how  assessment  can  be  integrated  with  instructions  (Chapter  2 Text 
and/or  Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work  and  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class); 

(c)  how  assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 text  and  Activities  1.1 — 
Changing  Assessment  Practices  and  1.12 — Assessment  Principles;  (d)  how  to  match  student 
learning  targets  to  assessment  methods  (Chapter  1 text  and  Activities  1.2 — Clear  Targets 
and  1.7 — Target-Method  Match;  and  (e)  stage  setting  activities  on  grading  (Activity  4.2 — 
Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Issues  in  Perspective  or 
4.3 — Grading  Jigsaw  and  Activity  4.5 — Report  Card 
Formats). 

Rationale: 


This  case  arises  out  of  an  alternative  secondary 
program's  dilemma.  In  the  program,  self-selected 
students  pursue  long-term  projects  that  deepen  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  a very  specific  area.  There  are 
few  common  content  experiences  among  the  program's 
students.  Inquiry,  problem  solving,  persistence, 
flexibility  and  other  mega-skills  are  the  common  strands 
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across  student  work.  Project  topics  vary  significantly  from  one  student  or  small  group  to 
another.  Some  projects  are  individual,  some  are  group,  all  are  intended  to  be  viable  beyond 
school  boundaries.  Student  autonomy  and  self-directed  learning  are  key  aims  of  the  program. 

As  part  of  a larger  high  school,  however,  the  program  must  demonstrate  how  its  students  are 
achieving  in  specific  content  areas  including  language  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and 
mathematics  for  which  students  receive  high  school  credits.  In  addition,  a significant  chunk 
of  the  resources  that  currently  support  the  program  come  from  an  external  source  that 
emphasizes  mathematics,  science,  and  technology.  The  funding  source  is  another  audience 
expecting  information  about  student  learning  and  the  impact  of  the  program  on  mathematical 
and  scientific  literacy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dilemma  is  the  staff  and  students'  passionate  commitment  to  the 
independent,  integrated,  and  deep  learning  embodied  in  the  required  projects.  They  have 
several  key  questions  to  answer:  (1)  What  is  the  essential  learning  that  the  program  delivers? 

(2)  How  can  those  outcomes  be  assessed  without  losing  the  complexity  of  the  learning? 

(3)  Do  grades  make  sense  in  this  context?  If  not,  how  can  learning  be  reported  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  within-program  and  external  audiences? 

The  use  of  case  studies  such  as  this  to  stimulate  discussion  is  a useful  learning  technique  for 
teachers. 

Materials  Required: 

• Overhead  A4.7,01 — The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question  Purposes 

• Handouts  A4.7,H1 — The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question,  and  A4.7,H2 — Science  and 
Mathematics  Learning  Targets  for  Students 

Time  Required: 

lj  to  2?  hours 

Facilitator  Notes: 

1 . (2  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.7,01 — The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question  Purposes  to 
describe  the  goals  of  the  activity. 

2.  (15-30  minutes)  Pass  out  Handout  A4.7,  HI — The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question.  The 
"killer  question”  is:  How  do  we  capture  and  report  the  learning  of  our  students  in  ways 
that  others  will  value  without  compromising  the  integration,  authenticity,  student 
autonomy,  and  self-directed  learning  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  program? 
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Toolkit98 : Chapter  4,  Activity  4.7 — The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question 


Participants  should  read  the  case  and  individually  reflect  on  the  assessment,  grading,  and 
reporting  issues  embedded  in  the  case,  responding  to  the  reflection  questions  in 
Handout  A4.7,H1,  p.  5 — Initial  Reflections. 

3.  (10-20  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  establish  what's  known  about  the  case  and  invite 
group  members  to  identify  issues  and  personal  connections  from  their  initial  reflection.  It 
might  be  important  to  determine  if  there  is  common  understanding  of  terms  like 
integrated  curriculum.  Check  to  see  if  there  are  questions  that  emerged  from  individual 
reading  and  reflection. 


5. 


(30-45  minutes)  Use  the  Discussion  Starter 
questions  (Handout  A4.7,H1,  p.  6)  to  guide 
and  promote  discussion  of  the  variety  of 
issues  that  face  this  program  and  its  staff. 
Depending  on  the  relationship  of  the  issues  in 
the  case  to  participants'  own  local  situation, 
the  discussion  might  move  quickly  from  the 
program  in  the  case  to  concerns  and  practices 
within  a school  or  district.  This  is  fine.  Try 
to  keep  the  group  focused  on  moving  toward 
actions  or  solutions  that  are  grounded  in 
quality  assessment.  One  of  the  expectations 
of  this  case  is  that  it  will  generate  and  make 
tangible  many  often  unspoken  beliefs  about 
curriculum,  assessment,  instruction,  grading, 
and  reporting. 

Handout  A4.7,H2 — Science  and 
Mathematics  Learning  Targets  for  Students 
can  be  used  to  help  answer  some  of  the 
Discussion  Starter  questions. 

(10-30  minutes)  To  bring  closure  to  the 
discussion  (at  least  for  now),  have  the 
recorder  for  each  group  review  key  ideas 
made  in  the  discussion  and  summarize  the 
group's  recommendations  for  action  using 
Handout  A4.7,H1,  p.  7 — Concluding 
Thoughts. 

(5  minutes)  Decide  as  a group  if  further  study 
is  warranted  and  set  the  date  for  round  2.  See 
the  reference  box  and  other  activities  in 
Toolkit98,  Chapter  4,  for  additional  ideas  and 
resources. 


G9?  Reference  Box 

Kathleen  U.  Busick  and  Richard  Jkt-; 
Stiggins,  Malang  Connections ; Case  • . 

Studies  for  Student-Centered  ClassrvomQi 
Assessment,  Second  Edition,  1 % ’ 


Portland; FOR::  Assessment  Tfruningiplgji 

^;Institute;;Iiic.,.(503):2280060.^:^^4'' 

u—  ' -y ' • v •* . • : ‘ r.  > ’?  -v:uV 

ASCDfYear  BootefCommum 
Student  LkaniingfX  ^6.  Asscwiation  for  £: 
f Supervision  and  Curriculum 
; Development  (ASCD),  (800)  93 3 -2723 . 

Alfie  Kohn,  From  Degrading  to  Der-T'-ff 
Grading  in  Punished  bv  Rewards.  1996. 
Houghton-Mifflin,  (617)  351-5000:^^^ 

Mike  Schmoker,  Results:  The  Key  to 
Continuous  School  Improvement,  1 996.  s - 
Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  (ASCD),1  i ^ 
(800)  933-2723.f  / 1; 
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Richard  J.  Stiggins,  Student  Centered 
Classroom  Assessment,  Second  Edition,  Y f 
.•1997.  Merrill. 


* . • j -w  .•  - . 

, - - . 1 . '■  ■ ■ *■  « 


Ruth  Sutton,  Assessment  for  Learnihg^^YS 
: 1995.  Author,  29  Nevile  Ct,  Nevile  RcL;>  i 
'Salford,  MZDPS^EnglanddJK^gl^l 
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The  Case  of  the  Killer 
Question 


Purposes: 

1.  To  understand  the  critical  link 
between  clearly  defined  essential 
learnings,  assessment,  grading,  and 
reporting 

2.  To  reflect  on  and  discuss  the  role  of 
grading  in  the  portrayal  of  complex 
learning 

Overhead  A4.7,01 
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Too!kit98:  Chapter  4,  Activity  4.7 — The  Case  of  (he  Killer  Question 


The  Case  of  the  Killer  Question: 


How  do  we  capture  and  report  the  learning  of  our  students  in  ways  that  others  will  value 
without  compromising  the  integration,  authenticity,  student  autonomy  and  self-directed 
learning  that’s  at  the  heart  of  our  program?  ■ 


Context  Images  of  an  alternative  secondary  program-. 

It's  the  end  of  a typically  exhausting  day  for  the  staff  at  an  alternative  high  school  program 
that  sits  on  the  site  of  a national  energy  laboratory  and  shares  space  with  lava  flows  that  have 
hardened  into  dark  waves  and  swirls.  Overhead,  airplanes  approach  the  nearby  airport,  and 
looking  off  in  the  distance  it's  possible  to  see  some  students  who  have  hiked  to  the  ocean  at 
the  edge  of  the  lava.  The  school  day  is  over,  but  work  continues. 

The  three  public  school  teachers,  their  partner  from  the  university  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  a staff  member  who  is  with  the  Sea  Grant  Extension  Service  are  discussing 
student  project  proposals  which  were  due  today.  They  are  seated  on  bleachers  removed  from 
a junior  high  school  which  underwent  remodeling;  a shaded  screening  tarp  overhead,  ripped 
in  places  by  recent  heavy  winds,  provides  some  protection  from  the  sun. 

Scattered  nearby  is  evidence  of  projects  in  varying  stages  of  development.  Close  by  is  the 
frame  of  a solar  car — a reminder  of  the  glory  achieved  by  a group  of  students  in  an  Australian 
race  commemorated  in  a Hollywood  movie  several  years  ago  and  the  focus  of  one  of  the 
student  projects.  Off  to  the  left  are  skeletal  frames  used  in  two  projects  aimed  at  hydroponics 
gardening.  Two  students  are  hammering  on  frames  to  raise  the  bed  on  which  the  newest 
plants  will  be  placed.  Under  the  tarp  are  three  large  aquariums  where  one  student  is 
cultivating  sea  horses,  hoped  to  be  a commercial  venture,  another  is  raising  shrimp,  and  a 
third  is  raising  food  for  the  shrimp.  Beyond  the  tarp  toward  the  ocean  is  what  looks  like  a 
pool  carved  out  of  the  lava.  It's  not  completed  yet,  but  shows  signs  of  readiness  for  the  water 
that  will  be  piped  from  the  energy  lab's  deep  sea  source.  To  the  right  are  tanks  with  various 
reef  organisms;  these  are  the  focus  of  Aloha  Kai — a program  in  which  the  high  school 
students  teach  elementary  youngsters  about  the  reef  environment  and  the  living  organisms 
that  populate  it.  Recent  research  papers  turned  in  by  students  were  part  of  their  preparation  to 
be  "expert"  teachers  on  at  least  one  of  the  reefs  inhabitants. 

The  Academy  offers  a very  different  type  of  learning  experience  to  its  students  than  they 
would  encounter  in  a traditional  high  school.  The  staff  are  discussing  next  steps  to  support 
and  extend  the  project  planning.  By  this  time  of  year,  most  students  have  settled  on  a major 
project  and  have  prepared  field/lab  or  literature  research  that  supports  their  project.  A few 
are  still  struggling  to  settle  on  and  define  a meaningful  project.  The  teachers 

Handout  A4.7,H1,  p.  1 
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are  pleased  with  the  bulk  of  the  project  proposals  but  have  raised  a concern  about  several 
students'  ability  to  identify  and  document  the  elements  of  their  work  that  will  provide 
evidence  of  language  arts  development,  or  mathematical  literacy.  They  have  worked  hard  to 
create  an  environment  which  honors  and  encourages  student  autonomy  and  self-directed 
learning.  For  some,  this  means  periods  of  drift  and  apparent  aimlessness.  The  staff,  in 
response,  have  developed  weekly  time  management  sheets  and  meet  with  each  student  to 
discuss  progress  and  goals.  Daily  journals  provide  insights  into  the  struggles  as  well  as 
"aha's"  of  individual  students.  There  are  weekly  project  reviews,  individual  student  binders 
that  house  literary  critiques,  research  papers  and  a computer  skills  checklist;  students  also 
keep  portfolios  to  document  their  learning  in  language  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and 
mathematics  to  ensure  that  they  can  receive  high  school  credit.  Weekly  grades  are  given 
from  work  in  the  weekly  folder.  Most  grades  are  based  on  a point  system  defined  in 
guidelines  for  various  required  work. 

The  student  tour  guide  waves  as  she  heads  to  a distant  site  on  the  energy  lab  where  she's 
employed  in  quality  control  for  a company  that  uses  seaweed  to  provide  food  supplements. 
One  of  the  teachers  comments  that  last  year  at  this  time,  the  student  was  struggling  with 
anger,  had  trouble  zeroing  in  on  a project  and  at  times  would  walk  away  if  approached  by 
visitors.  Her  confidence  and  knowledge  of  both  her  own  and  other  students'  projects 
represents  a huge  leap. 

The  Dilemma.. 

The  heartfelt  pleasure  at  a week  that  was  productive  and  challenging  gives  way  among  the 
staff  to  a discussion  of  issues  that  have  been  surfacing  more  frequently  as  they  continue  to 
build  this  integrated  program.  The  high  school  to  which  their  alternative  program  is  attached 
wants  to  know  what  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  core  content  areas  are  being  mastered  by 
students.  Some  students  spend  a year  and  then  return  to  the  larger  high  school  and  the  school 
wants  to  know  that  students  are  prepared  to  resume  their  work  in  more  traditional  classes. 
Student  quarterly  grades  are  due  to  the  high  school  soon.  Looking  up  to  talk  to  a visiting 
educator,  a teacher  expresses  frustration  at  having  to  pick  apart  small  pieces  of  a very 
complex  whole  in  order  to  grade. 

At  the  center  of  their  concern  is  the  issue  of  core  learning.  Because  students  select  their  own 
research  topics,  long  term  projects  and  modules  for  skills  development,  there  appears  to  be 
little  common  content. 
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Teachers  Voices, 


How  do  we  talk  about  the  mathematics  that's  needed  to  construct  a 
hydroponics  structure,  determine  spacing  and  nutrient  needs  for  the  plants  (in 
one  instance  ornamental  flowers,  in  another  vegetables)  grown  within  this 
area  and  try  to  compare  it  to  the  mathematics  involved  in  determining  what 
temperature  the  water  in  our  reef  tank  needs  to  be  in  order  to  sustain  the 
various  organisms;  or  to  estimate  and  then  test  the  amount  of  brine  shrimp 
needed  to  support  other  aquarium  life?  We  have  students  who  are  beginning 
from  scratch,  building  the  environment  for  a lava  bed  tide  pool;  figuring  out 
how  to  safely  transport  reef  organisms  from  the  school  site  to  the  energy  lab 
where  elementary  students  are  taken  on  tour.  The  knowledge  needed  for  each 
is  so  different.  How  do  all  these  very  different  things  add  up  to  a single  grade 
for  each  student?  And  what  will  that  grade  tell  anyone  about  the  actual 
things  our  students  know  and  can  do?  How  can  a grade  communicate  to 
others  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place  for  students  who  are  now 
selecting  projects,  pursuing  them,  constructing  the  environment  they  need, 
negotiating  with  mentors  for  additional  information  and  suppoN-that's  just 
the  beginning  of  a long  list  of  what's  happening  here. 


We  know  right  now  how  each  student  is  doing.  It's  not  a mystery.  We  see 
them  working  every  day  and  have  lots  of  products  before  our  eyes.  But  how 
do  we  tease  out  the  specific  learning  in  each  student's  work?  And  after  that, 
do  grades  make  any  sense?  We  see  differences  in  attitude,  differences  in  the 
challenges  they  set  and  accept  for  themselves,  differences  in  the  thinking  and 
planning  that  go  into  their  work  It's  like  we're  trying  to  reduce  something 
very  real  and  multifaceted  into  nice  little  boxes  with  single  labels. 


Searching  for  Solutions.- 

Working  together,  the  teachers  developed  a list  of  questions  that  they'll  be  tackling  together 
in  preparation  for  a discussion  with  high  school  administrators  and  a visit  from  an  assessment 
specialist  whose  role  is  to  provide  them  with  assistance  as  they  rethink  and  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  grading  and  reporting  their  students'  learning: 

• What  are  the  common  elements  of  our  students'  learning?  Are  we  assessing  them  well? 

• Why  should  we  try  to  reduce  complex  learning  to  a single  symbol? 
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• Is  it  essential  that  there  be  common  subject  content  that  we  assess  or  does  that  choice 
subvert  our  mission? 

• How  can  we  (and  our  students)  honestly  portray  and  anchor  our  reporting  of  their 
learning  from  unique,  integrated,  and  often  individual  experiences? 

• How  well  does  our  current  grading  inform  our  own  decisions? 

• How  well  does  it  inform  our  non-program  users  (the  high  school,  other  teachers, 
colleges,  etc.)  when  it  is  based  on  experiences  that  are  not  common  to  all  of  our  students? 

• Do  grades  make  real  sense  for  us  and  our  program?  What  do  they  convey  that  we  can't 
show  some  other  way? 

• How  are  our  students  best  served? 


Case  discussion  tasks... 

There  are  two  steps  ahead: 

1 . As  the  assessment  specialist  called  in  to  provide  assistance  and  help  the  staff  honor  their 
vision  for  the  program  while  providing  for  the  information  needs  of  others,  begin  by 
writing  your  initial  reflections.  Use  this  time  to  clarify  the  key  issues  and  challenges  you 
see  in  the  case,  seek  personal  connections  between  the  case  and  your  own  experiences, 
and  consider  the  possible  concerns  that  will  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  study  group 
discussion  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  the  final  question. 

2.  Meet  as  a study  group  to  discuss  the  case  and  propose  solutions  to  the  dilemma  facing  the 
staff. 
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Initial  Reflections... 

Freewrite  your  initial  responses  to  this  case  or  use  the  questions  below  to  guide  your 
reflection  and  preparation  for  the  group  discussion  coming  up. 

• What  challenges  does  this  case  present? 

• What  kinds  of  learning  targets  is  this  program  aiming  for? 

• What's  your  initial  reaction  to  the  concerns  of  the  high  school? 

• Do  you  have  some  experiences  related  to  this  case  that  can  contribute  to  the  discussion? 
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Discussion  Starters. 


• What  do  we  know  about  this  case?  What  are  the  facts? 

• How  do  we  deal  with  things  that  are  highly  valued  but  whose  definition  is  vague  and 
perhaps  different  for  each  student? 

• How  might  the  staff  more  clearly  define  the  learning  targets? 

• What  assessment  implications  do  you  see  as  this  group  continues  its  work? 

• What  actions  should  this  staff  take  with  respect  to  assessment?  What  do  you 
recommend? 

• When  it  comes  to  grades,  what  do  you  say  to  these  teachers?  What  actions  do  you  urge 
them  to  take?  What  actions  do  you  take,  given  your  role? 
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Concluding  Thoughts... 

Summarize  your  group's  discussion  by  answering  the  question  that  began  this  case: 

How  do  we  capture  and  report  the  learning  of  our  students  in  ways  that  others  will  value 
without  compromising  the  integration,  authenticity,  student  autonomy  and  self-directed 
learning  that's  at  the  heart  of  our  program? 


i 
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Science  and  Mathematics  Learning  Targets  for  Students 


After  reviewing  several  standards  documents  including  the  Pacific  Standards  for  Excellence 
in  Science  and  Mathematics,  the  Hawaii  Content  and  Performance  Standards,  and  the  New 
Standards  Consultation  Draft  Performance  Standards,  the  staff  identified  a preliminary  set 
of  essential  learnings  that  their  program  addresses. 

L Science 

A.  Physical  sciences  concepts 

1 .  The  student  understands  chemical  reactions,  including  concentration,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  catalysts 

B.  Life  sciences  concepts 

1 . The  student  understands  interdependence  of  organisms,  especially  flow  of  energy, 
cooperation  and  competition,  and  environmental  constraints 

2.  The  student  understands  biological  evolution,  in  particular,  natural  selection;  and 
adaptation,  including  species,  variation,  and  extinction 

C.  Earth  and  space  sciences  concepts 

1 . The  student  understands  natural  resource  management 

D.  Science  connections  and  applications 

1 . The  student  understands  big  ideas  and  unifying  concepts;  for  example,  order  and 
organization,  models,  systems,  evolution  and  equilibrium,  form  and  function, 
cause  and  effect,  and  constancy  and  change 

2.  The  student  understands  technology,  including  cost/benefit,  constraints,  feedback, 
and  risk 

3.  The  student  understands  the  designed  world,  including  agriculture  and  industry 

4.  The  student  understands  historical  and  contemporary  impact  of  science 

E.  Scientific  thinking — The  student  uses  scientific  reasoning  strategies,  scientific 

knowledge,  and  common  sense  to  formulate  questions  about,  understand,  and  explain 

a wide  range  of  phenomena;  that  is: 

1 . The  student  identifies  problems  or  design  opportunities;  proposes  designs  and 
chooses  among  alternatives;  implies  a solution  and  evaluates  its  consequences 

2.  The  student  works  individually  and  in  teams  to  collect  and  share  information  and 
ideas 
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F.  Scientific  tools  and  technologies — The  student  uses  tools  and  technologies  to  collect 
and  analyze  data;  that  is: 

1 . The  student  records  and  stores  data  in  a variety  of  formats,  including  databases, 
audio  tapes,  and  videotapes 

2.  The  student  acquires  information  from  print,  electronic  and  visual  sources, 
including  the  Internet 

G.  Scientific  communication — The  student  communicates  clearly  and  effectively  about 
the  natural  world;  that  is: 

1 . The  student  represents  data  and  results  in  multiple  ways;  for  example,  numbers 
and  statistics;  drawings,  diagrams,  and  pictures;  sentences;  charts  and  tables; 
models;  and  uses  the  most  effective  way  to  make  the  point 

2.  Summarizes  varied  sources  of  evidence  including  his  or  her  own  data  and 
published  reports 

H.  Scientific  investigation 

1 . The  student  completes  projects  drawn  from  the  following  types  of  investigation, 
including  at  least  one  full  investigation  each  year  and,  over  the  course  of  high 
school,  investigations  representing  all  four  types: 

a.  controlled  experiment 

b.  fieldwork 

c.  design 

d.  secondary  research,  i.e.,  use  of  others'  data 

2.  A single  project  may  draw  on  more  than  one  type  of  investigation.  A full 
investigation  includes: 

a.  questions  that  can  be  studied  using  the  resources  available 

b.  procedures  that  are  safe,  humane,  and  ethical;  respect  privacy  and  property 
rights 

c.  data  that  have  been  collected  and-recorded  in  ways  that  others  can  verify,  and 
analyzed  using  skills  expected  at  this  grade  level 

d.  data  and  results  that  have  been  represented  in  ways  that  fit  the  context 

e.  recommendations,  decisions,  and  conclusions  based  on  evidence 

f.  acknowledgment  of  references  and  contributions  of  others 

g.  results  that  are  communicated  appropriately  to  audiences 

h.  reflection  and  defense  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  from  other 
sources  and  peer  review 
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IL  Mathematics 


A.  Number  and  operation  concepts 

1 . The  student  uses  the  properties  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
exponentiation,  and  root-extraction  in  forming  and  working  with  algebraic 
expressions 

2.  The  student  uses  dimensionless  numbers,  such  as  proportions,  percents,  and 
multiplicative  factors;  and  numbers  with  specific  units  of  measure,  including 
length,  time  and  rate  units 

B.  Geometry  and  measurement  concepts 

1 . The  student  knows,  uses,  and  derives  formulas  for  areas,  surface  area,  and  volume 
of  many  types  of  figures 

2.  The  student  works  with  geometric  measures  of  length,  area,  surface  area,  volume, 
and  angle;  and  non-geometric  measures  of  weight,  monetary  value,  and  time 

C.  Statistics  and  probability  concepts 

1 . The  student  formulates  hypotheses  to  answer  a question  and  uses  data  to  test 
hypotheses 

D.  Problem  solving  and  mathematical  reasoning — The  student  solves  problems  that 
make  significant  demands  in  one  or  more  of  these  aspects  of  the  solution  process: 
problem  formulation,  problem  implementation,  and  problem  conclusion 

1 . Problem  formulation 

a.  The  student  participates  in  the  formulation  of  problems;  in  particular,  given 
the  basic  statement  of  a problem  situation: 

(1)  the  student  fills  out  the  formulation  of  a definite  problem  that  is  to  be 
solved 

2.  Problem  Implementation 

a.  The  student  makes  the  basic  choices  involved  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
solution;  in  particular 

(1)  the  student  chooses  and  employs  effective  problem-solving  strategies  in 
dealing  with  non-routine  and  multi-step  problems 

(2)  the  student  applies  mathematical  concepts  to  new  situations  within 
mathematics  and  uses  mathematics  to  model  real  world  situations 
involving  basic  applications  of  mathematics  in  the  physical  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  business 

C78 
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3.  Problem  conclusion 

a.  The  student  provides  closure  to  the  solution  process  through  summary 
statements  and  general  conclusions;  in  particular 

( 1 ) the  student  concludes  a solution  process  with  a useful  summary  of  results 

E.  Mathematical  skills  and  tools 

1 . The  student  makes  reasonable  estimates  in  appropriate  units  of  quantities  met  in 
applications 

2.  The  student  makes  and  uses  rough  sketches,  schematic  diagrams,  or  precise  scale 
diagrams  to  enhance  a solution 

3.  The  student  uses  technology  to  create  graphs  or  spreadsheets  that  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  a problem 

F.  Mathematical  communication 

1 . The  student  uses  mathematical  representations  with  appropriate  accuracy, 
including  numerical  tables,  formulas,  functions,  algebraic  equations,  charts, 
graphs,  and  diagrams 

G.  Putting  mathematics  to  work 

1 . The  student  conducts  at  least  one  large  scale  investigation  or  project  each  year 
drawn  from  the  following  kinds  and,  over  the  course  of  high  school, 
investigations  or  projects  drawn  from  at  least  three  of  the  kinds.  A single 
investigation  or  project  may  draw  on  more  than  one  kind. 

a.  Data  study  in  which  the  student: 

(1)  carries  out  a study  of  data  relevant  to  current  civic,  economic,  scientific, 
health,  or  social  issues 

(2)  prepares  a report  that  explains  the  purpose  of  the  project,  the 
organizational  plank,  and  conclusions,  and  uses  an  appropriate  balance  of 
different  ways  of  presenting  information 

b.  Design  of  a physical  structure,  in  which  the  student: 

(1)  uses  general  mathematical  ideas  and  techniques  in  discussing 
specifications  for  building  the  structure 

(2)  prepares  a report  that  explains  the  purpose  of  the  project,  the 
organizational  plank,  and  conclusions,  and  uses  an  appropriate  balance  of 
different  ways  of  presenting  information 
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c.  Management  and  planning  analysis,  in  which  the  student: 

(1)  carries  out  a study  of  a business  or  public  policy  situation  involving  issues 
such  as  optimization,  cost-benefit  projects,  and  risk 

(2)  uses  decision  rules  and  strategies  both  to  analyze  options  and  balance 
tradeoffs;  and  brings  in  mathematical  ideas  that  serve  to  generalize  the 
analysis  across  different  conditions 

(3)  prepares  a report  that  explains  the  purpose  of  the  project,  the 
organizational  plank,  and  conclusions,  and  uses  an  appropriate  balance  of 
different  ways  of  presenting  information 
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Activity  4 JSr.-y-7J 


Guidelines  for  Grading 


Goal s: 

1.  To  think  through  purposes  for  grading  (and  other  mechanisms  for  reporting  student 
achievement  and  progress 

2.  To  think  through  guidelines  for  grading  and  other  reporting  that  will  assist  us  accomplish 
our  purposes 

Uses: 

This  is  an  advanced  level  activity.  Prerequisites  include:  (a)  knowledge  of  how  student 
assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 text  and/or  Activities  1.1 — 
Changing  Assessment  Practices,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)',  (b)  understanding  of  how 
assessment  can  be  integrated  with  instruction  (Chapter  2 text  and/or  Activities  2.1 — Sorting 
Student  Work  and  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class);  and  (c)  a stage-setting  activity  in 
which  grading  and  reporting  issues  are  discussed,  such  as  Activity  4.3 —Grading  Jigsaw  or 
Activity  4.2 — Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Questions  in  Perspective. 

Rationale: 


In  most  schools,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  students 
will  receive  report  card  grades.  If  grading  must  be  done,  we 
all  must  try  to  provide  better  grades,  that  is,  grades  which: 

• Encourage  learning  and  support  student  success 

• Are  not  punitive 

• Are  meaningful  and  provide  useful  information 

This  activity  presents  eight  guidelines  for  grading,  taken 
from  current  research  and  thinking  about  grading. 
Participants  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  each  guideline  and  how  it  might  or  might  not  contribute 
to  the  three  criteria  listed  above. 
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Materials: 


• Overhead  projector,  screen,  overhead  pens,  blank  transparencies 

• Overheads  A4.8,01 — Guidelines  for  Grading  Purposes,  A4.8,02 — Should  Grades  ...» 
and  A4.8,03 — Discussion  Questions 

• Handout  A4.8,H1 — Grading  Guidelines 

Time  Required: 

90  minutes  to  two  hours 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.8,Ol — Guidelines  for  Grading  Purposes  to  introduce  the 
purpose  for  the  activity. 

2.  (10-15  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  discuss  the  proposition  that  grades  should  (see 
Overhead  A4.8,02 — Should  Grades...): 

• Encourage  learning  and  support  student  success 

• Not  be  punitive 

• Be  meaningful  and  provide  useful  information 

The  rest  of  the  activity  depends  on  agreement  on  these  purposes  for  grading.  If 
participants  cannot  agree  on  the  purposes  for  and  roles  of  grading  in  the  educational 
process,  then  it  will  become  more  difficult  to  develop  guidelines  for  grading. 

3.  (10-15  minutes)  Break  participants  into  small  groups.  Assign  each  group  one  or  more 
guideline(s)  (Handout  A4.8,H1 — Grading  Guidelines ) to  discuss  (see  Overhead 
A4.8,03 — Discussion  Questions ): 

• What  do  you  like  about  this  guideline? 

• What  makes  you  uncomfortable  about  this  guideline? 

• What  points  of  uncertainty  do  you  have  about  this  guideline? 

• To  what  extent  will  this  guideline  assist  in  accomplishing  our  purposes  for  grading? 

4.  (45  minutes)  Share  ideas  and  thoughts  in  the  whole  group. 

5.  (15-30  minutes)  Ask  participants  to  develop  their  own  list  of  guidelines  for  grading. 
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Purposes: 


1.  To  think  through  purposes  for 
grading 


2.  To  think  through  guidelines  for 
grading  that  will  assist  us 
accomplish  our  purposes 


Overhead  A4.8,01 
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Should  Grades;.. 


. . . encourage  learning  and  support 
student  success? 

...  not  be  punitive? 

. . . be  meaningful  and  provide 
useful  information? 


^ 4 Overhead  A4.8,02 
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•What  do  you  like  about  this  guideline? 

•What  makes  you  uncomfortable  about 
this  guideline? 

•What  points  of  uncertainty  do  you  have 
about  this  guideline? 

•To  what  extent  will  this  guideline  assist 
in  accomplishing  our  purposes  for 
grading? 


Overhead  A4.8,03 
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Guidelines  for  Grading- 

to  support  learning  and  encourage  student  success 

1.  Limit  the  valued  attributes  included  in  grades  to  individual 
achievement. 

a.  Individual  achievement  is  the  only  basis  for  grades  (not  effort,  behavior  or  tardiness). 

b.  Effort,  participation,  attitude  and  other  behaviors  should  be  reported  separately. 

2.  Sample  student  performance — don't  include  all  work  in  the  summary 
evaluation  (mark  or  grade). 

a.  Provide  feedback  on  all  performance. 

b.  Include  only  summative  performances  in  grades,  not  homework  or  practice  work.. 

3.  Grade  in  pencil. 

a.  Use  the  most  recent  information. 

b.  Provide  several  assessment  opportunities. 

4.  Relate  grading  and  reporting  procedures  to  the  intended  learning 
(outcomes/targets). 

5.  Use  care  "crunching"  numbers. 

a.  The  average  doesn't  have  to  be  the  mean;  consider  using  medians. 

b.  Weight  information  properly  to  achieve  intent  in  final  grades. 

6.  Use  criterion-referenced  (i.e.,  preset)  standards  to  distribute  grades 
(and  marks). 

7.  Properly  record  evidence  from  quality  assessment  instruments. 

8.  Discuss  assessment  and  evaluation  practices,  including  grading  with 
students  at  the  beginning  of  instruction. 

Adapted  from  Ken  O'Connor,  Scarborough  Board  of  Education,  Ontario,  Canada 

Handout  A4.8,H1 
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Purpose: 


To  use  real  grading  situations  to  raise  and  discuss  grading  issues  and  solutions 

Uses: 

This  activity  is  at  an  advanced  level — it  can  be  thought  of  as  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
and  perspectives  generated  through  previous  activities.  Prerequisites  might  include:  (a) 
knowledge  of  how  student  assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 text 
and/or  Activities  1.1 — Changing  Assessment  Practices,  or  1.12 — Assessment  Principles)-,  (b) 
understanding  of  how  assessment  can  be  integrated  with  instruction  (Chapter  2 Text  and/or 
Activities  2.1 — Sorting  Student  Work  and  2.3 — Ms.  Toliver's  Mathematics  Class);  (c)  how 
assessment  fits  into  standards-based  education  (Chapter  1 text  and  Activities  1.1 — 
Changing  Assessment  Practices  and  1.12 — Assessment  Principles;  (d)  how  to  match  student 
learning  targets  to  assessment  methods  (Chapter  1 text  and  Activities  1.2 — Clear  Targets 
and  1.7 — Target-Method  Match;  and  (e)  stage  setting  activities  on  grading  (Activity  4.2 — 
Putting  Grading  and  Reporting  Issues  in  Perspective  or  4.3 — Grading  Jigsaw  and  Activity 
4.5 — Report  Card  Formats). 

Rationale: 

This  activity  is  about  the  validity  of  grades,  specifically  the  kind  of  information  that  should 
go  in  a grade,  how  it  should  be  weighted,  and  how  related  matters  might  be  handled. 
Participants  are  presented  with  seven  real-life  grading  situations;  they  have  to  decide  what  to 
do  and  provide  a rationale  for  their  chosen  course  of  action.  Three  scenarios  are  about  effort 
relative  to  ability,  two  are  about  missing  work,  and  two  are  about  improvement. 

Part  of  the  discussion  will  relate  to  a difference  of  opinion  about  what  constitutes 
“achievement.”  For  many  teachers,  turning  work  in  on  time  is  a sort  of  "achievement"  that 
they  deliberately  try  to  teach.  For  others,  it's  not.  Part  of  the  discussion,  especially  about  the 
"improvement"  scenarios,  will  deal  with  the  difference  between  criterion-referenced  and  self- 
referenced  grading.  These  scenarios  will  also  bring  up  issues  about  grading  that  relate  to 
Alfie  Kohn's  Level  III  concerns — why  do  we  grade?  Is  grading  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
motivation,  feedback,  and  reward?  (See  Article  #1  in  Appendix  C — Articles) 
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The  scenarios  have  been  used  in  research  with  teachers.  The  percentage  of  teachers  in  the 

research  study  choosing  each  solution  is  provided  in  Overhead  A4.9,03 — Research  Results. 

Materials: 

• Overhead  projector,  screen,  blank  transparencies,  and  transparency  pens 

• Overheads  A4.9,01 — Grading  Scenarios  Purposes,  A4.9,02 — Grading  Scenarios 
Instructions,  and  A4.9,03 — Research  Results 

• Handouts  A4.9,H1 — Grading  Scenarios,  and  A4.9,H2 — Scenario  Discussion  Sheets 
(one  per  person) 

Time  Required: 

90  minutes 

Facilitator's  Notes: 

1 . (5  minutes)  Use  Overhead  A4.9,01 — Grading  Scenarios  Purposes  to  review  the 
purposes  for  this  activity. 

2.  (35  minutes)  Either  individually  or  in  small  groups,  participants  should  decide  which 
choice  they  think  is  the  best  for  each  grading  scenario  (Handout  A4.9,H1 — Grading 
Scenarios ) and  decide  WHY  they  think  that  is  the  best  choice.  They  can  use  Handout 
A4.9,H2 — Scenario  Discussion  Sheet  to  guide  their  thinking.  (Instructions  are  also  on 
Overhead  A4.9,02 — Grading  Scenario  Instructions.) 

3.  (35  minutes)  Facilitate  a discussion  of  each  scenario.  One  procedure  would  be  to  assign 
one  group  to  discuss  each  scenario  and  then  ask  other  groups  to  elaborate  if  they  have 
anything  to  add.  (The  responses  of  one  group  to  Scenarios  2,  3, 4,  and  5 are  included 
below  for  reference.  Overhead  A4.9,03 — Research  Results  shows  the  responses  of  a 
group  of  practicing  teachers.) 

Challenges  to  dubious  grading  practices  are  best  if  they  come  from  peers.  If  they  have  to 
come  from  you  (the  facilitator)  because  no  one  else  brings  it  up,  phrase  them  as  questions 
(e.g.,  "What  kind  of  information  are  you  using  if  you  grade  that  way?"  or  "What  would 
your  unit  learning  targets  have  said  were  the  things  they  should  be  evaluated  on?") 

4.  (15  minutes)  Journaling  activity.  Ask  participants  to  individually  write  down  the  five 
most  important  things  they  would  like  to  remember  from  this  discussion,  and  why  they 
want  to  remember  them. 
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Sample  Responses  From  A Previous  Group: 

Scenario  Discussion  Sheet-Scenario  2 


Issues: 


1.  Averaging  a "0"  in  with  other  scores  unfairly  lowers  an  average. 

2.  What  is  role  of  homework?  If  the  role  is  practice,  then  why  include  it  in  a grade? 

3.  What  is  the  grade  supposed  to  reflect — amount  of  work  done,  effort,  or  knowledge  level? 

4.  The  grade  is  only  as  good  as  the  assessments  on  which  they  are  based.  Which  is  a better 
measure  of  achievement  in  this  case — homework  or  tests/quizzes? 

What  might  be  missing  in  the  teacher's  grading  scheme  for  this 
situation  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place"? 

1 . How  good  are  the  tests  and  quizzes?  What  is  a "working  out  exercise?"  Do  the  tests  and 
quizzes  really  reflect  what  students  know  and  can  do?  If  so,  then  the  tests  and  quizzes 
provide  the  best  basis  for  a grade. 

2.  What  are  the  criteria  for  grading?  Are  these  sound? 

What  advice  would  you  give  this  teacher? 

There  really  wasn't  enough  information  to  decide  what  to  do.  The  final  decision  depends  on 
the  student — Is  this  a special  needs  student?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  homework? 
Was  it  done  and  just  not  turned  in? 

What  percentage  of  practicing  teachers  do  you  think  made  each  choice? 


1 . What  is  the  goal  of  grading  in  this  class — to  reward  effort  or  provide  feedback  on 
achievement? 


a.  65% 

b.  10% 

c.  10% 

d.  15% 


Scenario  Discussion  Sheet— Scenario  3 


Issues: 
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2.  Grading  criteria  should  be  fairly  applied  across  students. 


3.  What  does  a grade  mean  if,  for  every  student,  ability  is  balanced  against  actual 
performance?  Could  smart  students  ever  get  "A's"? 

What  might  be  missing  in  the  teacher's  grading  scheme  for  this 
situation  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place? 

1 . What  is  the  quality  of  instruction?  Are  the  student's  learning  needs  addressed?  Is  the 
course  engaging? 

2.  Is  the  teacher  clear  about  the  learning  targets  he  has  for  students  and  how  all  the 
assessment  that  is  collected  relates  to  these  targets? 

What  advice  would  you  give  this  teacher? 

Give  the  student  the  grade  based  on  quality  of  work,  not  effort  or  achievement  in  relationship 
to  ability.  If  anything  else  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  set  up  in  advance  and  everyone  should 
know  the  criteria. 

What  percentage  of  practicing  teachers  do  you  think  made  each  choice? 

a.  90% 

b.  1% 

c.  0% 

d.  9% 


Scenario  Discussion  Sheet— Scenario  4 


Issues: 

1 . Why  would  a student  ever  be  put  in  this  position? 

2.  The  real  decision  is  whether  the  student  has  the  competencies,  not  the  number  of  points. 
If  the  student  has  the  competencies,  they  should  pass. 

3.  What  is  the  grade  supposed  to  reflect — amount  of  work  done,  effort,  or  knowledge  level? 

4.  The  grade  is  only  as  good  as  the  assessments  on  which  they  are  based.  Do  the  tests  really 
reflect  competency? 

5.  There  could  be  more  than  one  standard  of  comparison — criterion-referenced,  norm- 
referenced  and  self-referenced.  Everyone  in  the  class  needs  to  know  the  rules  from  the 
outset. 
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What  might  be  missing  in  the  teacher's  grading  scheme  for  this 
situation  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place? 

1 . How  good  are  the  tests  and  quizzes;  do  they  really  reflect  what  students  know  and  can 
do? 

2.  Perhaps  assign  more  than  one  grade — criterion-referenced,  norm-referenced,  and  self- 
referenced. 

What  advice  would  you  give  this  teacher? 

The  teacher  needs  to  go  back  and  determine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  student  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  tests  really  reflect  achievement. 

What  percentage  of  practicing  teachers  do  you  think  made  each  choice? 

a.  70% 

b.  10% 

c.  20% 


Scenario  Discussion  Sheet— Scenario  5 


Issues: 

1 . Is  instruction  an  issue  here?  Could  the  student  have  been  more  motivated  if  instruction 
was  different?  How  do  you  define  effort?  Is  lack  of  effort  due  to  the  student  or  teacher? 

2.  What  is  the  grade  supposed  to  reflect — amount  of  work  done,  effort,  or  knowledge  level? 

3.  The  grade  is  only  as  good  as  the  assessments  on  which  they  are  based.  Do  the 
assessments  really  measure  what  students  know  and  can  do? 

What  might  be  missing  in  the  teacher's  grading  scheme  for  this 
situation  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place? 

Effort  should  count,  but  it  should  be  handled  separately  from  achievement. 

What  advice  would  you  give  this  teacher?  Choice  B 

What  percentage  of  practicing  teachers  do  you  think  made  each  choice? 

a.  0% 

b.  100% 

c.  0% 

d.  0% 
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trading  Scenarios 


Purpose: 


Use  real  grading  situations  to  raise 
and  discuss  grading  issues  and 
solutions. 
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Discuss  the  scenario  in  your  group.  Be 
ready  to  describe: 


• The  scenario 

• The  issues  raised  by  the  scenario 

• What  might  be  missing  in  the 
teacher’s  grading  scheme  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  problem  to  begin 
with 

• The  advice  you'd  give  the  teacher 

• The  percentage  of  teachers  you 
believe  would  choose  each  response 

Overhead  A4.9,02 
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Grading  Scenarios—  * 
Actual  Teacher  Responses 


Scenario  1 

a.  1% 

b.  51% 

c.  48% 

Scenario  4 

a.  94% 

b.  6% 

Scenario  2 

Scenario  5 

a.  86% 

a.  5% 

b.  13% 

b.  95% 

c.  1% 

c.  0% 

Scenario  3 

Scenario  7 

a.  81% 

a.  73% 

b.  16% 

c.  27% 

c.  4% 

& Reference  Box: : V 

Adapted  from:.  Susan  M.  Brookhart,  1993;  "Teacher's  Grading  Practices:  Meaning  and  ; " 
Values."  Journal  of  Educational  Measurement  30,  pp.  123-142.  >. 

Note:  The  questions  in  this  activity  have  been  revised  from  those  used  in  theresearch.  For^y 
example,  teachers  in  the  study  were  not  given  a "something  else"  choice.  Question  6 was  V 
revised  to  such  an  extent  that  responses  from  the  study  would  not  be  meaningful.  Question  7 
originally  had  only  two  responses — we’ve  added  "b"  to  our  vrasiofbv''.''r^*;.~^-i 


Overhead  A4.9,03 
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trading  Scenarios 


Each  of  the  following  is  a scenario  that  describes  a decision  a teacher  has  to  make  about 
assigning  a grade.  The  teacher  is  unsure  of  what  to  do  and  has  asked  you  for  some 
advice.  What  advice  would  you  give?  What  issues  do  each  choice  raise?  What 
questions  need  to  be  considered  before  making  a decision?  What  might  be  missing  in  a 
teacher's  grading  process  for  the  situation  to  arise  at  all? 


Scenario  1 

In  Mr.  Nguyen's  seventh  grade  social  studies  class,  report  card  grades  were  based  on  quizzes, 
tests,  and  an  out-of-class  project  which  counted  as  25%  of  the  grade.  Terry  obtained  an  A 
average  on  his  quizzes  and  tests  but  has  not  turned  in  the  project  despite  frequent  reminders. 
In  this  situation,  Mr.  Nguyen  should: 

a.  Exclude  the  missing  project  and  give  Terry  an  A. 

b.  Assign  Terry  a 0 for  the  project  and  a F on  his  report  card  because  his  average  would  be 
68%. 

c.  Assign  Terry  a C,  counting  off  some  for  not  turning  in  the  project. 

d.  Something  else... 

Scenario  2 

Mr.  Marlowe's  9lh  grade  class  has  students  with  varying  ability  levels.  During  this  grading 
period,  the  students'  grades  are  based  on  quizzes,  tests,  and  homework  assignments  which 
involve  working  out  exercises.  Kelly  has  not  turned  in  any  homework  assignments  despite 
Mr.  Marlowe's  frequent  reminders.  Her  grades  on  the  quizzes  have  ranged  from  65%  to  75% 
(C  to  D),  and  she  received  a D on  each  of  the  tests.  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Marlowe  should: 

a.  Assign  Kelly  a 0 for  the  homework  assignments  and  include  this  in  the  grade,  thus  giving 
her  an  F for  the  grading  period. 

b.  Ignore  the  missing  homework  assignments  and  give  Kelly  a D. 

c.  Ignore  the  missing  homework  and  give  Kelly  a C. 

d.  Something  else... 

Handout  A4.9,H1,  p.  1 
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Scenario  3 


Mr.  Paderewski  is  the  teacher  in  a 6th  grade  heterogeneously  grouped  class.  Chris,  one  of  his 
students,  has  high  academic  ability,  as  shown  by  her  previous  work,  test  results,  reports  of 
other  teachers,  and  his  own  observation.  As  he  looks  over  her  work  for  the  grading  period, 
he  realizes  that  the  quality  of  her  work  is  above  average  for  the  class,  but  the  work  does  not 
represent  the  best  that  she  could  do.  The  effort  she  has  shown  has  been  minimal,  but, 
because  of  her  high  ability,  her  work  has  been  reasonably  good.  In  this  situation,  Mr. 
Paderewski  should: 

a Grade  Chris  on  the  quality  of  her  work  in  comparison  to  preset  standards,  without  being 
concerned  about  the  amount  of  work  that  she  could  have  done. 

b.  Lower  Chris’s  grade  because  she  did  not  make  a serious  effort  in  this  class;  she  could 
have  done  better. 

c.  Assign  Chris  a higher  grade  to  encourage  her  to  work  harder. 

d.  Something  else... 


Scenario  4 

Ms.  Quantum  has  a heterogeneously  grouped  7th  grade  science  class.  Barbara  is  one  of  her 
lower  performing  students,  as  measured  by  previous  performance  and  the  observations  of  her 
former  science  teachers.  Throughout  this  grading  period  Barbara  has  worked  very  hard.  She 
has  turned  in  her  assignments  on  time  and  has  often  gone  to  Ms.  Quantum  for  extra  help 
before  tests.  Her  average  for  this  grading  period  is  2 points  below  what  is  needed  for  a D on 
Ms.  Quantum's  grading  scale.  In  this  situation,  Ms.  Quantum  should: 

a.  Give  Barbara  a D for  the  effort  she  has  shown. 

b.  Grade  Barbara  according  to  the  work  she  has  done  and  assign  her  an  F. 

c.  Something  else... 


Scenario  5 

Ms.  Yohansen  has  a heterogeneously  grouped  5th  grade  class.  Sandy,  a student  in  her  class, 
appears  to  have  average  ability  to  do  the  required  work.  In  evaluating  her  work  for  this 
grading  period,  Ms.  Yohansen  observed  that  Sandy  did  not  do  the  work  she  is  capable  of — 
she  could  have  done  better.  Sandy,  however,  managed  to  meet  what  is  required  for  her  to  get 
a C.  In  this  situation,  Ms.  Yohansen  should: 

a.  Assign  Sandy  a lower  grade  because  she  could  have  put  more  effort  into  the  class  and 
could  have  done  better. 

b.  Assign  Sandy  a grade  based  on  the  quality  of  her  work,  without  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  work  that  she  could  have  possibly  put  in. 

c.  Assign  Sandy  a higher  grade  to  encourage  her  to  fty  harder. 

d.  Something  else. ..  Dub  Handout  A4.9,H1,  p.  2 
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Scenario  6 


Ms.  Exponent  is  teaching  high  school  algebra.  In  her  class  of  general  and  academic  track 
students,  she  gives  two  tests  each  grading  period.  David  got  an  F on  the  first  test  and  a low  B 
on  the  second.  In  this  situation,  Ms.  Exponent  should: 

a.  Assign  David  an  overall  grade  of  D based  on  the  average  of  his  performance  on  the  two 
exams. 

b.  Assign  David  an  overall  grade  of  C because  he  showed  improvement  in  his  performance. 

c.  Assign  David  an  overall  grade  of  B because  that  was  his  level  of  performance  at  the  end 
of  the  term. 

d.  Something  else... 


Mr.  Phylum  is  a high  school  introductory  biology  teacher.  In  this  class  he  gives  two  exams 
each  term.  In  calculating  Bemie's  grade  for  this  term,  he  notices  that  on  the  first  exam, 
Bemie  obtained  a score  equivalent  to  a A and  on  the  second  exam,  a low  C.  In  this  situation, 
Mr.  Phylum  should: 

a.  Assign  Bemie  an  overall  grade  of  A,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

b.  Assign  Bemie  an  overall  grade  of  B which  is  the  average  of  his  scores  on  the  two  exams. 

c.  Assign  Bemie  an  overall  grade  of  C,  noting  that  there  was  decline  in  his  performance. 

d.  Something  else... 


Scenario  7 


Handout  A4.9,H1,  p.  3 


& Reference  Box: 


Adapted  from:.  Susan  M.  Brookhart,  1993.  "Teacher's  Grading  Practices:  .*• 
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Issues: 


Scenario  Discussion  Sheet 


What  might  be  missing  in  the  teacher's  grading  scheme  for  this 
situation  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  place? 


What  advice  would  you  give  this  teacher? 


What  percentage  of  practicing  teachers  do  you  think  made  each 
choice? 


Handout  4.9, H2 
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